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DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
49 West Ssth St., New York. 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST —ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres, Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, 
415 W. 57th St. N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus. 





LENOX ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
H. H. Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable, Free Scholarships. 
172 E. 117th St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 


Reppert, 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


254 W. r1o4th St, - - New York. 


MR. PARSON PRICE, 

VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING. 
Teather of Julia Marlowe, Marie Cahill, Doris 
Keane, Frances Starr, Sothern, David Proc- 
tor, Charles Hopkins, etc. 2 West zoth St. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Strzet. 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East* 140th St. 
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FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone 782-R Bergen. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky MetTuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
professional and advanced singers. 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
*Phone, 2193-) Morningside. 


Coach for 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E. geth Ss & #4 
Tel. 5469-] Bedford. 127 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


Phone, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y 





CARL FIQUE, Puno j 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 60th St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Pianist and authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method, has returned from Europe and will accept 
a limited number of pupils. Residence Studio: 
1125 Madison Ave., Cor. 84th St., New York. 
’Phone, 3788 Lenox. 





WARD LEWIS, 


ACCOMPANIST—With Mr, David Bispham sea- 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring West, 
Summer 1914. 

547 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Phone, 3753 Morningside. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
22 East 33d St., New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mes. Hermann G. FriepMANn.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 


_ Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th 
’Phone, 1302 Lenox. 


St. 





Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 
PIANISTE—ACCOMPANISTE. 
Instruction in Piano, Teaching, Accompanying. 
Coaching of Operatic Roles, Concert, Oratorio. 

Sight Singing and Reading Classes, Harmony. 
1013 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, Columbus 1350. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 
1186 


PIANO—ALBERT. 
Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIoLtnisv. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in: Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th 
*Phone, Harlem 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. 
mond St. 


St., New York. 
3427. ; 
Address 1821 Dia- 





BRUNO HUHN, 

231 West 96th New York, 

DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., 
VOCALISTS. 


St., 
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HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: MISS L. CHEVALIER, 253 West 75th St., New York 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


237 West, wpe Stre New York 
Phone Riverside 5930 





Marion T. Marsh. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 7° 3 


Phone, Prospect 7272 W. 


Baroness LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 





ALICE SHAW, Contralto |% 


Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
2055 keg 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Phone: Doan 2275 J 
PIANIST 


LEVY “= 


CHICAGO 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 





40=Z8E 





BUTLER 


PUPILS aa 
512 Fine Arts Bullding. Chicago, IL. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Mosen Str. 3, Dresden, Cermany 
815 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh 
Or Improveop Music 


DUNNING SYSTEM Strupy ror BEGcinNners. 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
St., New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore. 


PZZPr 





SEASON 1914-15 
Business Address: 





TIETJENS 


PIANIST 


it East 69th St., New York Telephone 6255 Plaza 


BOWNE 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT ORATORIO OPERA 
Personal Representatives ; 
FOSTER & FOSTER 





>rmo> 





25 w. 42nd St. 


Tel. 4422 Bryant 





PAULINE LEMMER Voice Culture 


STUCK Y Art of Singing 


Correct Breathing and Voice Pl®cing a Specialty 
239 Fifth Avenue J Pittsburg Pa. 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


DIOS 
614 Fine Arts oie Ball Iiding. Chi 
Home of the Beethoven rio 





MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 


130 West 97th Street - 


Teacher of 
Vocal Music 


New York City 


CHRISTINE LEVIN 


CONTRALTO 
1024-25 Aeolian Hal),N. Y. Tel. Columbus 10253 


: STRICKLAND 


Composer of “My Lassie,"* ““Littie White Bird,"’ Eto. 
~~ oa of Piano and Vompoeee.. 
430 West 128th Street - 


Hdd PTE 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 


Management: 
Wolisohn Musical Bureau 


1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Creeley 


w01FORSYTH 


Pianist end Be meng of the Higher Art 


COMPLETE TR pital von CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 
Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 

















Address: 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - - Chicago, Ill. 


ANNE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano «¢ Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 


” ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ape eiaieteatans 
Fine Arts Building 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave, New York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
ior West 115th St. 
New York. 




















Chicago 








Telephone 
Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, Metropolitan Opera — Bidg., 

1425 Broadway, New Yor 
Western representative, M ack Mudd, Se. Louis, Mo. 





MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO: 267 VERNON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 
VOCAL 


{EDWARDS tit 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER®:.:. 


26 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


Pk ~ to <i creer eg ce 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baitimore 


Garelve WILLARD usr 


Fine Arts Building os 


BIRDIGE BLYE ji: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
39 Elghth Ave., Hew York City Phone 9630 Columbus 
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Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Halli 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


TENOR 





; FINNEGAN 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 





SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEER Piast 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 


Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


EDWIN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 
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THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 











Telephone: Prospect 7461 


Madan tos WHY 1. Fata 


Contralto Bass-Nobie 


wees 703 Sorte Place, 


Concert eens Recitals Oratorio 











JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ii. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


Concert :: i "E Ueekaate 1 
5422 Kenwood A venue . chleage, 1 il. Phone, Hyde, 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











Chicago 











For Information 
Address .- > 





MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 











EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Recitalis 
Address Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago 


VERA KAIGHN 


SOPRANO 
719 College Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MME. MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA 3 CONCERT &3 ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 


300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESLEY a 
St. James Chur 
22d and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS. 











Philadel phia. 
INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


oe’ DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N. Y 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St., N. Y. City 
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TEROR——CORP SER 


“Two Roses” h, Love, but a Day” 
“Forever and a Day “Maiden? 's Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Aatstnctie ‘oun 66th & 67th Sts., N. Y. 

Hallet Cilberte Tel. 2740 Columbus 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONPUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address : 458 Cumberland Ave.,|Portiand, Maine 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Steinway Hall Bidg., Chicago 


JOHN 
ADAM 











Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
Instruction 
Room 16, Metropolitan 
Opera House Buliding 

















GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St.,N.Y. Phone 6427 Bryant 


ws Tt, PSs 
CONDUCTOR 


Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


car HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 








Philadelphia 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 








IK LIBANSKY 


For 8 years leading vocal in- 
i structor Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin, Germany, and for the 
i past 3 years at the Institute of 
# Musical Art, New York City. 

Stadio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


Mis Laura £. Morrill 








TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
Interpretation 33 West 42nd St., 


Repertoire New York City 





REUBEN H. DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 


Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 














Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 
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One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 

















THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 




















Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 
Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicat 

Courier. 














ICH:-& BACH 
: Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
z and PLAYER PIANOS 


Think of the pleasure a Kranich & Bach Player 
Piano would bring to your home. Think of the 
fascination of playing the world’s best music your- 
self, without practice or study, on the most exqui- 
sitely toned upright piano ever produced—a source 
of enjoyment for the entire family—refined enter- 
tainment for your guests—singing, dancing—always 
enjoyable—always available because anyone can 
play it. 











Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23d Street, near Third Ave. 





HARLEM WAREROOMS, 16 West 125th Street, NEW YORK 


























ESTABLISHED 1867 


CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution— MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


vor advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 


Ideai 


F MUSIC. 1 












location and residence department with 
: superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kimball Hall, Wabash 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY feisciaanti 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following mi ht be mentioned: 

John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Allen Spencer, _ enic Qt Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
ng rleton Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 





sr catalogue and information 
idress ve s Bertua Baur, Directress. 





Ragna Linne, Ed- 





hulte 


i ~ Adolf Weidig. 





ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT | MARTHA S. STEELE 2zamazrc, 


Concert Recital Oratorio 


Address: Wighames: -— pate Oak Streets 
sburg 


MOLLY BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Teacher of Singing—Recitals 
600 W. 139th St. Audubon 6393-J 


gee cotgre and cones MOCONNELL 


Voice Culture and Coach 
204 my ee (Ww. rh 8t.) New York 








McConnell Vocal Trio 
one: River 64 











cur BENHAM 
Malkin MusieSehool | fi Pianist 
26 Mount Morris Park, West Concerts Recitals Lessons 
g ces braary ster concert held at | Studio, 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 





rd of Examiners” consisted cf: Leopold 
an, Rafa nel Joseffy, Rubin 
ark, Leona ard ce! Alberto Jonas, Theo- 
Sor € " Spier ing, David Bispham and me. Palva 
risa, 


GEORGE D. HERWIG 


TENOR 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker. 


and durability. 


‘i, Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still —- built by its original 


@ Its continued use in Keer institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its or tone qualities 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 


Chicago MAKERS 














FACTORY, 2 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 











REUTER 


PIANIST 
Management: GERTRUDE 0’HANLON 
6942 So. Park Avenue - Chicago 


ZUCOocA 


S. Constantino 


oH HOLLAND, MICH. 
Italian Vocal Instructor 
Pietro A. 


Conoert Organist and Composer () 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











{MIDDLETON 


Metropolitan ya ~. New York 


WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburgh 





‘ohn Prndl Prindle SCOTT |i 


ssw.) 162 St. 615 W, 162 St, NewYork 
Composer of 
“THE REVELATION,” Etc. 


“JOHN O'DREAMS,” 


FRANK WOELBER 


Authorized e ment of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 


864 Carnegie Hall. New York Phone. Audubon 3390 





Violinist 
Instruction 





afshall GOBB 


Management May 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Building Phe Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 
Coaching for Oper a in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New York. 








VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


SUMMER SESSION begins Mea.. June 28. 
Enrollment Sat., June 26. pros: us 
address Secretary, 185 Madison fay A 





Walter Kirschbaum 


PIANIST 


(Head of the aay > neg of Canadian Musical 
Academy, Toronto) 


Available for Recitals Season 1914-1915 


Management, A ey Direction M. H. 
mensom 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


? YAHR ome 


E oratorio - Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place. Chicago 








ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 


Address: Steinway Hall - New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 











HERBERT MILLER taiton wae 


716 Fine Arts Building 














DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1914-1915 in America 


ress 414 West i2ist St.. New York. 
LSoneat Wolfsohn Masical Bureau 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saencer 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
*Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., New York 


iTRNKA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 

















239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh ° 
(Limited number of pupils ae se: 





108 W.'111th St, N. Y. City, Phone Cathedral 8905 


eS a ene, 





CONSTANCE PURDY 
CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND 
400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone: 4043 Morningside 


OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 
Management : Wolfsoha Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
recitals of his co: itions and his 

- famous “Indian Muste-Talke” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 60., BOSTON 


Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet — 


Address, J L. Hogan, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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MUSIC IN THE KAISER’S CAPITAL. 





Berlin Hears a Novelty by the Commandant of Danzig— When Kaiser, King and Czar Attended 
“Lohengrin” —Nikisch Conducts for the Pension Fund of the Philharmonic Orchestra — 
Russian Tenor Fills Philharmonie— American Pianist Scores Success—Second 
Appearance of Claudio Arrau the South American Prodigy— 

Famous Swedish Guest at the Opera. 


. Jenaerstr. 21, } 
Berlin, W., February 5, 1915. 


Formerly, in times of peace, I frequently have taken oc- 
casion to mention the great love, understanding, and ap- 
preciation of music displayed by the aristocracy and the 
high army officers of Germany, and now, in times of war, 
we find this interest in the musical art intensified. Here, 
in the Fatherland, the interest in music on the part of those 
possessing the highest social standing is understood, but 
in America we surely would consider it remarkable if the 
name of one of our highest military authorities should ap- 
pear on a concert program of one of our big orches:ras 
as a composer of a symphonic poem. 

This is what happened here at last Sunday evening's 
concert of the Blithner Symphony Orchestra. A new 
symphonic poem, entitled “Nordische Sage,” by His Excel- 
lency von Baerenfels-Warnow, Commandant of the city of 
Danzig, was presented. This well known Baltic port now 
is, like all other cities of Germany, under martial law, but 
it seems that the man in supreme command there has found 
time and inclination, in spite of his arduous military duties, 
to commune with the muse. The astonishing part of it is 
that he should be in command of such technical means. 
From the viewpoint of Richard Strauss the instrumenta- 
tion of the “Nordische Sage” would not be considered re- 
markable, but from the viewpoint of the layman, and par- 
ticularly in consideration of the composer’s military posi- 
tion and arduous duties his command of the orchestra 
cannot be considered anything but remarkable. 

The work was presented to Berlin at the request of the 
Crown Princess of Germany, and was conducted by Fritz 
Binder, conductor of the Danzig Symphony Orchestra. It 
is “a dramatic representation of man’s conscious struggle 
with the powers of fate in the different phases of his life,” 
to quote the composer’s own words in his introduction 
to the work. The novelty scored a decided hit with the 
public, and the conductor was called upon to bow his ac- 
knowledgments three times. It reveals good ideas and 
for an amateur, as I stated above, remarkable technical 
resources. If Von Baerenfels-Warnow, with his unusual 
natural gifts, had become a professional musician, he un- 
doubtedly would have made a name for himself as a com- 
poser. But it is the work of just such amateurs, of which 
there are myriads in a lesser degree in Germany, that gives 
this country its unique musical atmosphere. 

“LOHENGRIN” IN Its New Garp. 

The production of “Lohengrin” at the Royal Opera of 
Berlin under the baton of Richard Strauss, with new 
scenery and new costumes, was one of the most interesting 
musical events of the week. It was a singularly harmoni- 
ous representation. Count von Huelsen’s plan to bring 
out “Lohengrin” in a completely new dress has been a long 
time in maturing, but all the more splendid is the effect as 
a whole. On the occasion of the marriage of Victoria 
Louise, the Kaiser’s only daughter, in May, 1913, the first 
act of “Lohengrin” was given at the Berlin Royal Opera 
at a gala performance in the presence of all the crowned 
heads, who were then the Emperor’s guests. At that time, 
less than two years ago, there sat side by side in the royal 
box the Kaiser, King George of England, the Czar and 
many other European potentates, and they seemed cement- 
ed together by a friendship too strong ever to be broken. 
What a contrast between then and now. King George and 
the Czar the deadliest enemies of the Kaiser. Who, at 
that time, would have believed that such a change would 
be possible? 

At that time the first act of “Lohengrin” had already 
heen provided with the new mise-en-scene, that was used 
in the recent production, but the scenery and costumes for 
the other two acts have only recently been completed. 
Then our lamented Putnam Griswold sang the part of the 


ling, and John Forsell, the famous Swedish baritone, that 
of Telramund. As a scenic production the new “Lohen- 
grin” is more sumptuous, more elaborate, more brilliant and 
more effective than the old. The new staging is laid out 
on broader and bolder lines. The cast, which was in the 
hands of local forces, was good. The title role was sung 
by Walter Kirchhoff, who had not yet returned to the 
front, as I erroneously stated last week, but he left imme- 
diately after this performance. The ensemble was highly 
praiseworthy vand the orchestra under. Richard Strauss’ 
leadership was magnificent. 

The first performance [ ever heard of “Lohengrin” was 
under Richard Strauss at Weimar twenty-feur years ago. 
Strauss was then second conductor and was just beginning 
to make himself known as a composéfix 


NIKISCH AND TH#®»PHILHARMONIE. 
ee 


A popular Wagner program was chosen for the annual 
concert for the benefit of the pension fund of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, which occurred on Monday evening. It 
consisted of the four overtures to “Rienzi,” “The Flying 
Dutchman,” “Meistersinger” and: “Tannhauser,” the only 
other instrumental number being the “Siegfried Idyll.” 
After the “Rienzi” overture, which opened the program, 
came Senta’s ballad from “The Flying Dutchman,” and 
before the “Tannhauser” overture, which brought the pro- 
gram to a conclusion, heard Elizabeth’s . prayer. 
Nikisch conducted all four overtures from memory. He 
was in magnificent form and electrified both orchestra and 
audience. There was a gradual crescendo during the even- 
ing, which culminated in his truly wonderful interpretation 
of the “Tannhauser” overture. How beautiful, poetic and 
refined was his reading of the “Siegfried Idyll.” The so- 
loist of the concert was Lilly Hafgren-Waag, the Nor- 
wegian dramatic soprano for Wagner roles at the Royal 
Opera. A singer of her caliber does not show off well 
beside such a wonderful interpreter as Nikisch. She over- 
does in the matter of tone production, and the ballad was 


was 





\N INTERESTING PICTURE OF KAISER WILHELM IN 186:, 
AGED TWO. 


spoiled by her excessive shrieking. In the prayer she 
was better, although far from satisfactory even in this. 
Mme. Hafgren-Waag has good vocal material, but she is 
not making judicious use of it. 
Nikisch received a great ovation. The concert—strange 
to say—was not so well attended as the subscription con- 
certs of the regular Philharmonic series. Curiously 
enough, the Berlin public always has been singularly apa- 
thetic toward the annual concert given for the benefit of 
the band of musicians, 
the concert life of the 


which plays such a leading part in 
Prussian capital. The general at- 
tendance of the many Berlin concerts during the winter 
has, however, been on the whole remarkably good. 


RussiAN Tenor Draws Futt House. 


The fact that Germany is at war with Russia has not af- 
fected the drawing power in this city of Jadlowker, the 
famous Russian tenor. To the professional musicians Jad- 
lowker always has seemed a greatly over rated singer, but 
to the general public he is an operatic hero, and that suf- 
fices. Jadlowker, it is true, has some very brilliant top 
and a mobile vocal technic. But he 
weak middle register and almost no lowér register at all 


notes, very has a 
so that in parts that offer him no opportunity for display- 
ing his high notes, he invariably is disappointing. Never- 
theless, he is a great favorite here, and his concert on 
Thursday filled the large hall of the Philharmonie to over- 
flowing. He sang arias by Weber, Ponchielli, and Puccini, 
the “Grals-Erzahlung,” and a group of Lieder by Mahler 
and Strauss. The Philharmonic Orchestra, which accom 
panied, was conducted by Franz Mikorey, of Desau, who 
led by way of instrumental variety the three overtures to 
“Freischiitz,” to Wolff-Ferrari’s “Susan’s Secret” and to 
Peter Cornelius’ “Barbier von Bagdad” in Felix Mottl’s 
instrumentation. Mikorey, who is an experienced orches- 
ra leader, made an excellent impression. 

Scort S 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


A pronounced success was achieved in Bluethner Hall by 
our gifted young countryman, Michael von Zadora, a na- 
tive of New York. Zadora, like his great master Busoni 
has a strong leaning toward Bach, Beethoven, and Liszt, 
and the program of this, his first recital in Berlin since his 
return from America, was made up of works by these 
three composers. Among other Bach numbers he played 
the capriccio “Ueber die Abreise des vielgeliebten 
ders,” which 


Bru- 
was heard from Busoni twice during the 
earlier part of the season, and his principal Beethoven 
Zadora 
and infallibility that often 
suggest the monumental technic of his master. Our young 
countryman has a remarkably reliable pianistic equipment 
but he is far from being a one sided virtuoso; 
a very fine musician, although he much indi- 
viduality in the conception and delivery of well known 
compositions as the Beethoven C minor sonata, that he 
will no doubt sometimes arouse the opposition of the con 


selection was the big C minor sonata, op. III. 
possesses a digital dexterity 


1e also is 
reveals so 


ventional academicians, just as Busont himself often has 
done with his fiery and original interpretations of the 
classics. But Zadora has real musical 
all a glowing temperament. He is particularly brilliant as 
a Liszt. performer, and his renditions of several Liszt 
transcriptions were very fine. Zadora is a remarkably 
gifted pianist and unquestionably will make his way. 


feeling and above 


ArRAU’s SECOND RECITAL 


The wonderful South American piano prodigy, about 
whose Berlin debut I wrote recently, made a second ap- 
pearance in recital at the Kiinstlerhaus last evening, again 
enchanting and astonishing a very distinguished audience 
with his truly wonderful playing. When this child plays 
piano it is far more than a remarkable exhibition of pre- 
cocity. It is a true artist who speaks to us through the 
medium of the piano, for the fingers, the head. and the 
soul of a genius are at work when he plays. His program 
this time comprised the D minor suite by Handel, Mozart’s 
D major sonata, works by Weber, Schubert, and Mendels- 
sohn, a series of pieces by the late Sgambati, and two 
etudes by Liszt. The concert was sold out, and many who 
desired tickets were unable to secure any at the box of- 
fice, so great has the reputation of the boy become during 
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é eeks since he made his debut. The musical world 

ct great things of the boy. 

ForSELL SINGS AT RoyAt OPERA. 

vening, John Forsell, the celebrated bari- 
Stockholm, who assisted in the gala performance 
g two years ago, as I mentioned above, in 
tnam Griswold also participated, made his re- 
is Count Almaviva in Mozart’s “Marriage of Fi- 
\s a Mozart singer, Forsell made a splendid im- 
His beautiful, well modulated, well trained 
xcellent technic, his elegant stage presence and 
g all combined to make a harmonious artistic 
at was very gratifying, both to ear and eye. In 
1 well rounded artistic performance. It had, 
A t e drawback—he sang the part in the Swedish 
ind this was disappointing to those who were 
roug familiar with the libretto. Forsell is a 
f the Stockholm Opera and has, of course, al- 
ys sung the part of Almaviva there in his native tongue, 
ugh he speaks and sings German, he did not deem 
able to attempt such an important role in a for- 
gn language It was an excellent performance, Paul 
fer being particularly praiseworthy as Figaro. Rich- 
1 Strauss conducted, and as he excels as a Mozart in- 
te é all was well in the orchestra and on the stage. 
5 Ss s conducted much more frequently at the Opera 
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since the outbreak of hostilities than he was accustomed to 
in times of peace. 


Novetty sy Bertin CoMPoseER. 


An interesting program was given at Beethoven Hall by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under the leadership of Rob- 
ert Laugs, of Hagen. Laugs is not unknown to Berlin, 
for he was active here for one season as conductor of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, having taken the place of Emil Paur. 
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A SCENE FROM “LOHENGRIN” AT THE BERLIN ROYAL 
OPERA, 


Laugs is not a heaven storming genius, but he is a musi- 
cian of solid attainment, and he possesses a very intimate 
knowledge of the orchestra, and the effects he produces 
with it are sound and legitimate. He opened the program 
with Brahms’ fourth symphony in E minor and closed it 
with Richard Strauss’ symphonic poem, “Don Juan,” giv- 
ing excellent accounts of both works. He was particularly 
successful, however, with his rendition of Hugo Kaun’s 








ARTHUR SCHNABEL AND CARL FLESCH, 


Whose sonata evenings have been prominent features of the Berlin 
musical season. 


beautiful and interesting. tone poem, “Hiawatha.” But 
the program was also. of interest because of a complete 
novelty to Berlin, an.excerpt in the; form of a love duet 
from the opera “Eva,” by George Vollerthun, the well 
known local composer and pianist. Vollerthun’s name is 
already favorably known here through some excellent 
Lieder. In this love duet, which was sung by Lilly Haf- 
gren-Waag, of the Royal Opera, and Fritz Krauss, of 
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Kassel, Vollerthun reveals dramatic instincts and a fine 
ear for orchestra coloring, in which, to be sure, he is very 
much influenced by Richard Strauss. The fragment .is 
noteworthy more for its beautiful coloring and passion 
than for its thematic contents. It proved, however, to be 
interesting, and it met with a warm reception. 


FLEscH AND SCHNABEL PLAy BRAHMS. 


Carl Flesch and Arthur Schnabel, about whose masterly 
ensemble playing I so often have written, called out their 
faithful followers again, playing at Beethoven Hall the 
three Brahms sonatas for piano and violin, beginning with 
the G major and ending with the D minor, thus making an 
effective crescendo, for the slow movement of the D minor 
sonata is, and no doubt always will remain, the favorite 
and most impressive movement, that Brahms has ever 
written in this form. The hall was again completely filled 
with an audience that loves its Brahms and appreciates en- 
semble playing of such high order as these two artists have 
to offer. There is nothing new to be said about the en- 
semble playing of Flesch and Schnabel, which in its purity 
and homogeneity stands on a plane all by itself. 


Tue Tuirp Exrre Concert. 


Flesch was heard again on Friday evening, when he 
opened the program of the third Elite concert given by the 
Concert Direction Sachs, with a magnificent reading of 
Handel’s D major sonata. Later he played again a group 
of three pieces, consisting of Dvorak’s “Slavic Dance,” A 
major; Schumann’s “Abendlied,” and the Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler “Praludium and Allegro.” The celebrated violinist 
was in one of his best moods, and his success with the pub- 
lic was immense. 

Claire Dux sang an aria from “Il Trovatore” and Lieder 
by Schumann and Strauss, while Heinrich Knote, of 
Munich, was heard first in Tamino’s aria of the “Magic 
Flute” and later at the close of the program in Grimaldo’s 
aria from Ponchielli’s opera, “La Gioconda.” He was not 
in the best of voice, but he made a great hit, nevertheless, 
and also Claire Dux was largely applauded. By way of 
contrast ‘Carl Clewing, of the Royal Playhouse, recited 
pieces of well known German poets with great verve and 
temperament. 


Tue StxtH Hauseccer Concert. 


An interesting feature of the sixth symphony concert of 
the Bliithner Orchestra, under Sigmund von Hausegger, 
was the singing of an old forgotten aria by Heinrich 
Marschner from his opera, “Vampyr,” which was sung by 
Walter Soomer, of Dresden. The old excerpt proved to 
be a dramatic and effective program number, and made one 
regret that Marschner’s operas are so neglected. The Ger- 
man stages might well resuscitate his “Hans Heiling,” 
“Templer and Jewess” and “Vampyr.” Later Soomer was 
heard again in three Loewe ballads. The orchestral num- 
bers of the concert were Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les 
Préludes”; Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung,” and Schu- 
mann’s D minor symphony, which were all performed with 
loving attention to detail and grandeur of conception and 
of outline—two characteristic features of Hausegger’s 
conducting. ; 

New Operetta BY OSKAR STRAUSS. 


It is some time since Oskar Strauss has invited the Ber- 
lin audience to revel in his merry waltz rhythms, and the 
large audience on the occasion of the Berlin premiere of 
his new operetta, “Rund um die Liebe,” testified to his 
unwaning popularity. There was naught of war atmos- 
phere on that evening. The libretto, which was written 
by Robert Bodanski and Friedrich Telen, treats of a merry 
love affair and plays, of course, in Vienna. Musically, 
Oskar Strauss offers nothing strictly new; the score is a 
trifle monotonous in its instrumentation and lacks contrast, 
but it is full of meat in the shape of pulse quickening 
dance rhythms written in the true Vienna vein and the 
score reveals always the skilled and experienced musician. 
One number,.a male trio, made a decided hit and was re- 
demanded. On the whole, a pleasing but not an impor- 
tant operetta. 

The premiere was given in the Theatre des Westerns, 
the house in which Caruso made his Berlin debut some 
twelve years ago. The performance, with Albert Kutzner, 
Rose Werginz, Poldi Deutsch, Franz Gross and Poldi 
August in the principal roles, was a very creditable one. 
The composer was present, and was many times called be- 
fore the footlights. 

Musica Notes. 


The doors of the Comic Opera House have been re- 
opened. It is the intention of the new management to 
present light operas here for the people. Gregor’s 
scenically brilliant, but financially disastrous, reign in this 
house is still well remembered. 

Many interesting musical events are promised for the 
near future, including recitals by Rosenthal, Slezak, Mes- 
schaert, Wiillner, Heinemann, and sonata evenings by Rosé 
and Carrefio and Von Vecsey and Dohnanyi; on March 15 
Max Fiedler will conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
an interesting program, on which Edith Walker will prom- 
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inently figure as a soloist. The Rosé Quartet will also 
come again this month, giving a chamber music evening, 
with the assistance of Arthur Schnabel, and the Bohemian 
String Quartet will soon be heard, together with Ignaz 
Friedman; Eddy Braun, the brilliant young American vio- 
linist, will also give a recital; John Forsell and Franz von 
Vecsey will appear jointly in concert, accompanied by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. A third American to be heard 
is Alice Péroux-Williams, who will appear at Beethoven 
Hall, together with Paul Kniipwer at the Royal Opera. 

Theodor Lattermann, leading basso of the Hamburg 
Opera, and husband of Ottilie Metzger, has been called to 
the front. He was to have sung the part of Wotan in a 
performance of “Siegfried” at the Charlottenburg Opera 
on Wednesday evening, but the sudden call to arms de- 
creed otherwise. 

Georg Schumann, conductor of the well known oratorio 
society known as the Berlin Singakademie, has recently 
completed three motets, entitled “Gesange Hiobs” (“Songs 
of Job”). He has also composed twenty-four short pieces 
for piano, in all of the major and minor keys, and, fur- 
ther, a trio for violin, piano and cello. 

The famous Saalbau of Bremen, one of the best known 
concert halls of Germany, was recently destroyed by fire. 
The building contained a large and a small hall, which 
were in constant use for concert purposes. The Saalbau 
was built about forty years ago, and it was for many years 
the home of the Bremen Philharmonic concerts. 

ArtHurR M. ABELL. 





Carre and Long Branch Music Club Score. 


Music lovers of Long Branch, N. J., have reason to be 
proud of its Musical Club, for that organization, under 
the direction of George Carre, has given a number of ex- 
cellent concerts this season. Regarding the third in this 





GEORGE CARRE. 


series of delightful musical evenings, the Long Branch 
Daily Record said: 

“The Long Branch Musical Club needs no introduction 
to a local audience, for the simple reason that its reputa- 
tion has already been established by two previous concerts 
that won the club unstinted praise and commendation. It 
was therefore not to be wondered at last evening at its 
third concert at the Intermedial School building that the 
club had the rapt attention and interest of the large audi- 
ence present from the very first number to the final one. 

“It was distinctly noticeable that the singing of the club 
is improving with each performance and also that the 
character of the selections are of a more difficult nature. 

“The program was of a varied character, opening with 
‘Estudiantina,’ which is of a rollicking type, and closes 
with the ponderous Jerusalem chorus of the ‘Gallia.’ 

“One of the numbers deserving of especial mention was 
the ‘Now Is the Month of May,’ an old English glee, which 
the club sang with precision. 

“In ‘O, My Love’s Like a Red, Red Rose,’ the shading 
was superb and the contrast of tone color was remark- 
able. 

“In Tschaikowsky’s ‘Legend,’ which presents difficulties 
for any body of professional singers, the club showed 


that it had been carefully drilled to surmount just such 
an obstacle. 

“From a musical standpoint ‘Daybreak’ may be consid- 
ered the most exacting of the program, being written in 
Canon form; each part is sung independent of the other. 

“The real feature of the program was the ‘Gallia,’ which 
was rendered faultlessly and met with the approval of 
the audience to such an extent that. at the closing chorus 
the conductor, Professor Carre, was compelled to repeat- 
edly bow his acknowledgments to the audience, at which 
time he very modestly requested the chorus to stand and 
share the honors with him. This moment, the crucial 
one of the evening, was a source of much delight and sat- 






(Synopsis of previous articles: The new science defined, 
and its relation to the larynx described. Every detail of 
the singer’s diet can be arranged so as to develop vocal 
excellence, security and uniformity. It is fundamental to 
the education and success of the singer.) 

The teaching voice is possibly the most subtle of the 
artistic professions. The subtleties involved are so nu- 
merous that it takes many years to thoroughly educate a 
singer. Much of this time and effort, however, is spent 
as the result of a confusion of ideas as to the cause of 
many difficulties which we now know are due to irregulari- 
ties in the action of the larynx caused by variable states 
of nutrition, which are the result of errors in the diet of 
the singer. 

“Eating for Voice” reveals what difficulties are due to 
food and what are due to the intricacies of the science of 
voice. The same conditions mentioned also interfere with 
the normal action of the ear, causing the singer to sing 
off pitch; in fact, the ear and the larynx are so closely as- 
sociated that they act together as one instrument. The 
importance of this is emphasized by those writers who 
claim that the training of the ear is one-half of the train- 
ing of the voice. 

From these facts it is evident that no matter how ex- 
cellent may be the quality of the ear and the larynx, and 
how thorough the musicianship, the best results cannot be 
attained without due attention to food and digestion. This 
method classifies all foods, their combinations and quanti- 
ties as to their effects upon the ear as well as upon the 
voice. It has been worked out to such minute detail that 
the student can even be taught how to specialize on a given 
register or part of a register. The menu of a given day 
which a basso should eat to gain the best advantage in the 
development of his lowest tones is very different from the 
menu required to enable a soprano to develop her high 
voice to the best advantage. Such necessary differences 
in the diet of singers are exactly defined by “Eating for 
Voice,” and will enable them te complete such work in 
voice building in half the ustal time. 

It is of great advantage to both the student and the 
teacher to have the student come to every lesson in uni- 
formly good voice, especially so since tightness of produc- 
tion and other difficulties of being out of voice so readily 
become fixed as habits. There are certain conditions re- 
sulting from being in bad voice which the best teaching 
cannot enable the pupil to overcome at the time, whereas, 
under a different nutritional condition, if the same effort 
were made, no difficulty would be experienced. 

There is one idea in the teaching of voice which is rap- 
idly gaining acceptance: that is, to blend the registers of 
the voice by developing them by practice downward. This 
is of the greatest importance, and the efficiency of this 
method can now be increased by learning a state of nutri- 
tion favorable to the more rapid development of the low 
notes of registers. It is difficult for the teacher to con- 
ceive of such possibilities until he demonstrates them in 
his own voice by learning how to “eat for voice.” This 
method being as much an art as the art of singing, re- 
quires the same expert teaching, which fact gives it the 
high value it possesses in the education of the singer. 

Even for those teachers who have the true science of 
voice building at their command, this method is of posi- 
tive value in the simplification of their work, because many 
of the difficulties which they once attributed to vocal tech- 
nic and registration, they will now find to be due to varia- 
ble states of nutrition of the singer, which, to one who 
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isfaction to the club dnd its conductor, more than compen- 
sating for the time and labor spent in preparing to reach 
such a state of efficiency.” 
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This 
greatly adds to the interest of the work, eliminates much 
of its present annoyance, and is very encouraging to the 
student. 


knows the art, can be mathematically controlled. 


The results of “Eating for Voice” are so uniform that 
it is the exceptional person who does not experience, at 
least to some degree, the surprise of gaining what seems 
to be a new voice. 

(Copyright, 1915, by Stewart W. 


Tufts, M.D.) 





Leginska Notices. 





[f the symphony was the solid meat of the program, the popular 
success of the afternoon was the playing of two movements from 


Rubinstein’s concerto in D minor, by Leginska, a young pianist 
who is rapidly coming into her own here. She has a big tone, 
great facility and perfect clearness in the running passages with 
which the concerto abourds, and a power of building up her 
climaxes and holding herself all there until the last chord is ended, 
which are curiously in contrast to her slight physique. Rubinstein 
did not write concertos for amateur pianists, and the way Leginska 
rode his whirlwinds yesterday raised such enthusiasm that her 


audience tried repeatedly to get her to come back and add a single 


piano piece to the program.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Leginska, a pianist new to Brooklyn, played two movements of 
Rubinstein’s D afternoon at the fifth 
concert of the young people’s series by Walter Damrosch’s Sym 
phony Society of New York at the Academy of Music. ; 
a_ sensational She triumphed by 
and musical inspiration. She is a little woman with 
black hair, a bundle of nerves and electric temperament 
piano she bends down with her face almost to 
technic to the four winds and plays with all the power of her body 
When she wants volume of sound she delivers blows on the keys 
that come from the shoulder. ; 
tremendously. She out her heart’s blood on the keyboard. 
The effect is thrilling.—Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


minor concerto yesterday 
She scored 
success. sheer power of genius 
a shock of 
At the 


the keys, casts classic 


But she puts herself into the music 
pours 








Leginska proved herself an artist of superb technic and _bril- 
liancy of execution.—Brooklyn Citizen. 

The playing of Leginska was marvelous. The youthful pianist 
fairly carried her audience off their feet by her spectacular and 
sensational work Her appearance was the signal for prolonged 
applause, which would not be stilled until the brilliant young 


woman had responded with additional (Ohio) 


Daily News. 


selections.—Dayton 


Thunderous applause which swept from the gallery to the pit of 
the Victoria Theatre Friday evening gave unqualified approval of 
the gifted young English pianist, who, scarcely out of her teens, 
astounded even the veteran concertgoers who attended the con 
cert given by Walter Damrosch and his New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. 





Miss Leginska played Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy” for the piano 
and she played it as it has never been played before in this city 
The masculine strength of her fortissimo, a wonderful technic and 
a brilliant, glowing interpretation at established 
short _ skirts and hair bobbed, as 


once this little 


miss in with virtuoso of the 
first rank. She played wth all the fire and abandon of youth, yet 
withal there was the care and the thoughtfulness and understanding 


of a mature artist—Dayton (Ohio) Journal. 


A sensation was provided by Damrosch, who introduced his very 
young protegée, Ethel Leginska, 
audience with such a storm of melody, harmony, understanding 
and perfection that the young lady became at once an artist with 
the audience at her feet 
a victory here; never such a young one tri- 
umph as she night. She, of could do it 
again, and Dayton, indeed, shall be glad to have here do it some 
day. The girl played as many famous ones old enough to be her 
grandparents would be glad to play, for she had the enthusiasm 
of youth, the gladness of the child, the effervescence of musical 
genius—she could not help but play masterfully.—Dayton (Ohio) 
Herald. (Advertisement.) 


in a piano solo that swept the 


Never has so young a pianist won such 
perhaps again will 


triumphed last course, 
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St. Louis Applauds Vera Barstow. 


the young violinist, made her St. Louis 
iebut on Sunday afternoon, March 7, with the St. Louis 
Orchestra. Her appearance with the orchestra created a 
ritable sensation, as the following notices from the St. 
Louis papers testify: 
)DEONITES AMAZED BY “POP” SOLOIST. 


Vera Barstow, 


s Hear Violin Played Deliciously by “Pleasantest 
Lady in Years.” 
Vera Barstow Fasctnartes. 


es stood forth pleasantly in yesterday afternoon’s 





t—Vera Barstow, violinist—who was good 





Barstow, whose home is said to be in Pittsburgh, really 
the doubting Thomases of the audience by showing them 
s not play the violin precisely as a man plays 
reason why she should not play it in a distinc 

nd delightful manner. 
pleasantest ladies to appear on a concert stage 
s She nelined to be petite in build and di- 


€ 1ir in a manner which makes you think 


iplet, and she is modest and gracious, 
kind of old fashioned womanliness of manner 
ne as her skill as a violinist. As to her playing, 


t lescribed as a master in miniature. 

sat Sarasate, who went in a good 
In this particular 
much staccato work—sharp notes 


his composition. 





thout changing the direction of the 


ns in the orchestra “craned their necks” to see 
sily. Also she essayed a number of Vieuxtemps, 





who set amazingly difficult task for “those who 
N i This was the “Ballade and Polonaise,” which 
h yusand violinists. It found her quite 
PI or its most trying passages. 
she yed i ” by Tirindelli, and the ‘‘Sarabande 


in addition to which there was an 


inuet.”” 





1 mastery over her in 


she exhibits 
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VERA BARSTOW. 


strument which we have noted only two or three times this season. 
-Louis Dodge in St. Louis Republican, March 8, 1915. 





UNHERALDED GIRL VIOLINIST’S TALENT APPROACHES 
GENIUS. 
Vera Barstow, Soloist at Pop Concert, Displays Remarkable Self 
Poise. 
CuarMinGc Vera Barstow. 

The top line on Sunday’s program merely read: 

“Soloist—Vera Barstow—Violinist.”” 

Like Poe’s “Raven,” “simply this and nothing more.” 

Unknown and unheralded, this young woman, born nineteen years 
ago in Ohio, and who received her entire art education in the United 
States, had to win an audience of strangers. That she accomplished 
this with her presentation of Vieuxtemps’ ballade and polonaise, 
speaks volumes for her talent, a talent amounting almost to genius, 
when her truly wonderful self poise, the accuracy and heartfelt 
fervor of her playing, are considered. 

To the accompaniment of the entire orchestra, Vera Barstow gave 
us the French composer’s intricate composition without the slur of 
a single note. Her tempo was perfect. Her familiarity with the 
work and her self dependence were such that Mr. Zach never once 
had to look at the fair artist, but could give the orchestra his entire 
attention. 

Instances like this are rare, and seasoned orchestra concert goers 
know how to appreciate. 

In her group selections Miss Barstow played the “Sarabande” 
and “Musette” of her very noble and approved good master, Von 
Kunits; the brilliant “Pierret Gai,” by P. A. Tirindelli, who is now 
one of the leading teachers of violin in the West, and the always 
welcome “Spanish Dance” (No. 8), by Pablo de Sarasate. 

Her loudly demanded encore selection was the Menuette from 
Schubert’s “‘Sonatina.”—Richard Spamer, in St. Louis Daily Globe, 
March 8, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Helen Stanley Sings American Songs. 


Helen Stanley’s song recital programs always contain 
at least one group of songs in English by American com- 
posers. Notwithstanding the fact that she is a loyal 
American, she claims that she would not place these songs 
on her programs if they were not quite as good musically 
as the modern songs of foreign composers. Among the 
names most often seen on her programs are those of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, whose “Call Me No More” is 
always enthusiastically received by the public; Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, who is usually represented by her “Ah, Love, 
But a Day”; Harold Osborn Smith, the well known ac- 
companist, who has dedicated his song, “The Place of 
Dreams,” to Miss Stanley; Marion Bauer, Charles Gilbert 
Spross, Hallett Gilberté and many others. While Miss 
Stanley was singing at the Century Opera House last win- 
ter one of the conductors, Alfred Szendrei, brought to 
her attention some songs he had written which had never 
been published. Miss Stanley sang them at several con- 
certs with such success that a publisher was soon found 
for them. 





Mme. Cahier Under Cowen Management. 


Mme. Charles Cahier, the American contralto, who is 
equally versatile in Lieder, oratorio and opera, is now 
under the exclusive management of Gertrude F. Cowen, 
1451 Broadway, New York. 





Press Opinions of a Preyer Artist. 


Elizabeth Katzenstein, artist pupil of Caroll Badham 
Preyer, the eminent vocal teacher of New York, gave a 
recital in Baltimore, March 3. Mrs. Katzenstein has a 
lovely voice of truly soprano quality, which has been well 
trained by Mme. Preyer. Coupled with an ability for 
thoughtful interpretation, Mrs. Katzenstein possesses a de- 
lightful personality, which accounts for the deep and fa- 
vorable impression she invariably creates. Herewith are 
appended the press notices: 

In the first place, she has a very pleasing personality, and this 
is enhanced by the entire absence of all artificiality both in her vo- 
calization and in her style of musical expression. Her voice has 
been admirably trained, and her upper tones are resonant and fre- 
quently very beautiful in quality. 

The real simplicity and unobtrusive artistry of her singing made 
the very best impression on her audience throughout the evening. 


The program was in itself as interesting as it was novel.—Balti- 
more (Md.) News. 


The entire recital proved so unusual and in all respects so 
charming that the evening will be one of the most pleasant mem- 
ories of the current season, 

In many respects Mrs. Katzenstein’s art is very unusual. She 
has a very sweet soprano voice that in the lower register is pecu- 
liarly warm and rich, and throughout the evening she sang with 
a fine intelligence, an interpretative appreciation and a dramatic 
understanding that indicated a real breadth of vision. She has that 
very unusual gift of characterization that enables her to express 
in her face the spiritual qualities of each song that she is inter- 
preting. Her phrasing was always exquisite.—Baltimore (Md.) Sun. 





In many respects it was a remarkable recital; the unusually sym- 
pathetic quality of the soloist’s voice, a mellow soprano, and her 
faultless enunciation; the choice and arrangement of the program; 
the character of the compositions and their interpretation; the ex- 
cellence of the accompanist, Henrietta Straus, and her sympathy 
throughout with the soloist, made the recital, from an artistic 
standpoint, a decided success.—Baltimore (Md.) American. (Ad- 
vertisement. ) 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS’ CAREER. 








When Marie Sundelius first dawned upon the musical 
horizon among the young sopranos now at the forefront 
of the larger American concert going public, many queries 
arose regarding her artistic antecedents—these caused by 
the unusually brilliant success Mme. Sundelius achieved 
wherever she appeared. 

The reply to all such questions is very simple, since the 
terms merit and thorough preparation, allied to the charm 
of a beautiful womanly personality, explain wholly and 
entirely the history of the past, present, and what there 
may lie in the future of this uniquely gifted young Swed- 
ish singer. 

Born in the province of Warmland, Sweden, a territory 
rich in ancient sagas and legends, from which also hail a 
number of the foremost Swedish poets, artists and writ- 
ers, among them Tegner, Afzelius, Fréding and Selma 
Lagerléf, Mme. Sundelius, like her distinguished country- 
woman, Christine Nilsson, early evinced her remarkable 
vocal gifts, her first public appearance taking place at the 
mature age of seven. 

But, unlike Mme. Nilsson, there was no wealthy bene- 
factor to provide the means of a musical education for 
Mme. Sundelius. She was thrown on her own resources, 
and to her own courage, her absorbing love for music and 
her eager desire to master the art of vocal expression is 
due entirely her present well merited success. 

Coming to this country with her family as a child of 
ten, Mme. Sundelius has obtained her entire musical edu- 
cation with American teachers, aside from a few coach- 
ing lessons with the prominent Swedish composer, Petter- 
son-Berger, and Edmond Clément in Paris. 

Following this preparation, which was combined with 
many oratorio, recital and orchestral appearances in and 
around Boston, her home, Mme. Sundelius was induced by 
Gertrude F. Cowen, her manager, who had watched as a 
friend of long standing the splendid growth of this young 
artist, to visit New York and sing for the many influen- 
tial conductors and club women who make up the brilliant 
musical life of the metropolis. Almost immediately a 
gratifying series of engagements resulted, and this record 
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has never varied once in the career of the young singer. 
Once heard the inevitable engagement follows, and then 
the return engagement always comes in due course. 

Simultaneously with this opening came five appearances 
in two seasons with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, three 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, supplemented by 
a spring festival tour with that organization, which took 
her as far South as Dallas, Tex., two with the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra, two in Cleveland, under the 
auspices of Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Sanders, one in the 
Fritschy Course at Kansas City, with the Apollo Club of 
Chicago, with the New York Oratorio Society and the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York, both under the di- 
rection of Louis Koemmenich, and to close the current sea- 
son, an eight weeks’ tour with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, followed by an appearance as leading soprano 
at the great Swedish Singing Festival to be held in San 
Francisco, June 15-25. 

With the above mentioned appearances have been dove- 
tailed numerous public and private engagements through- 
out the country, totaling over one hundred and fifty ap- 
pearances for Mme. Sundelius in the two seasons she has 
been actively before the public, while judging from pres- 
ent bookings the coming season promises to be the banner 
year in the career of this gifted young singer. 





Now a Newspaper Man. 





George Hamlin has recently been engaged by the Chi- 
cago Herald to conduct a vocal department in the Sunday 
issue. This original enterprise on the part of a daily news- 








GEORGE HAMLIN. 


paper has already justified itself in the interest created, 
and Mr. Hamlin’s brief, practical articles on subjects con- 
cerning vocal work, as well as his clever and helpful 
answers to the questions sent in by singing students, have 
made the department of real value. 





Mme. de Courcy Sings French Songs in Costume 


Florence de Courcy, of the Boston and Monte Carlo Opera 
companies, appeared as soloist at a large musicale given 
by Mrs. E. M. Robinson at the Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
York, March 8. Much interest was centered in Mme. de 
Courcy’s singing of old French songs in costume. The 
contralto sang a Debussy program at the University of 
Virginia, Saturday, March 13, and on her return to New 
York she stopped over in Washington, D. C., to sing at a 
reception given by Mrs. Lilas Dodge, March 15. 
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Evan Williams Press Notices. 


Few singers have the gift of “getting close to the audience” to 
such a degree as Evan Williams, the great American tenor. 

One minute after he had greeted his audience at the Brandeis 
Theatre yesterday afternoon that audience was his, responding to 
his every mood, swayed by him to the melody of every song, whether 
it was the martial thunder of “The Youth’s Departure to the War,” 
by Sidney Homer, or the light lilt and the merry sea-dog “ha-ha”’ 
of “A Song of the Sea,” by Riker. 

The program was in five parts and Mr. Williams was compelled 
to respond with at least one encore number after each part. At 
the end of the program the audience refused to go until he had 
rendered another song, and then it was only after repeated bows by 
the tenor that the audience made up its mind to be content. 

A voice of amazing clearness, volume, strength and range; a per- 
sonality that stands out and makes friends of the audience instantly, 
and a sympathetic interpretation of his themes are three of the rea- 
sons for Evan Williams’ great vogue. Add to these a genuineness 
and freedom from the affectations and artificial idiosyncracies by 
which artists of lesser worth try to bolster up their reputations, and 
Evan Williams towers. 

Dramatic ability is one more of Williams’ strong points. He 
sang Handel’s “Total Eclipse” so that the audience fairly shuddered 
with the horror of eternal blindness. “Little Boy Blue,” the in- 
describable touching song of childhood and parental love, by Eugene 
Field, was rendered with such insight that most of the audience 
were in tears; Mr. Williams rendered this as an encore, 

There was applause when he announced “Close of a Perfect Day” 
as his offering for another encore. The recital was under the direc- 
tion of Ralph R. Heald. T. Vernon Williams was the accompanist. 

Mr. Williams sang for an hour and a half with scarcely a rest 
and yet showed no sign of weariness. This, too, in spite of the 
fact that he arrived in Omaha shortly before the recital after a 
journey from Utica, N. Y.—Omaha (Neb.) Bee, March 1, 1915. 





“Engagement extraordinary” was the announcement at the head 
of the programs passed at the song recital given by Evan Williams 
at the Brandeis Theatre Sunday afternoon, and such in fact it was, 
for the appearance of Mr. Williams will stand out as one of the rare 
occasions of inspired singing that have been heard in Omaha. Mr. 
Wiliiams opened the program by singing a group of Handel selec- 
tions most exquisitely, and from that moment he had their sym- 
pathy and held them spellbound until the end of an intensely inter- 
esting recital. Gifted with a tenor -voice of extremely beautiful 
quaiity, and a sympathetic personality, Mr. Williams has added to 
his art wonderful breath control, exquisite phrasing and excellent 
diction; these, however, are simply the means, for the real thing 
back of each song which he sings is the interpretation, the spirit, 
or rather inspiration. He sings to the soul of his listeners and, 
from the response shown by the audience, there is no doubt but 
that he awakened in each their highest and noblest thought and as- 
pirations. 

The numbers which will live in one’s memory are the “Total 
Eclipse,” by Handel; “If With All Your Hearts,” by Mendelssohn, 
and “How Many Hired Servants,” by Sullivan. Would that we 
might have sermons like this more frequently. His message was 
divine and had a wonderful effect on his audience. 

Around these numbers were songs of war and songs of love, with 
a touch of romance and a touch of humor, as in “A Song of the 
Sea,” by Riker. The classic selections of ““Where E’er You Walk” 
and “Sound an Alarm,” by Handel, served to illustrate the mas- 
tery of his art. The two songs by Cadman—“The Sky-blue Water” 
and “The Moon Drops Low’—proved very pleasing, while in the 
last group, “The Cross,” by Harriet Ware; “Israfel” and “Invictus,” 
by Bruno Huhn, Mr. Williams rose to sublime heights. He was 
generous with his encores, which were little ballads sung with great 
simplicity and charm. 

T. Vernon Williams was at the piano and supported the singer in 
a very capable manner.—Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, March 1, 
1915. (Advertisement.) 





Brainerd, Mich., Hears Dorothea North. 


~ Beaioends Mich., March 12, 1915. 

Dorothea North, soprano, who appeared here in recital 
last week, delighted a large audience. Her voice is at 
once powerful and mellow, having no harsh edges and pos- 
sessing a sympathetic and dramatic quality that is very 
satisfying. 

Her dramatic ability was delightfully exhibited in a 
group of children’s songs of which “Shadow March,”. Del 
Riego, was the climax. This was so well done that “chil- 
dren older grown” fairly shuddered, and scarcely dared to 
look behind them for fear the shadow goblins would get 
them. Mrs. North possesses both a pleasing voice and a 
delightful personality, which is a combination greatly to 
be desired and one that is sure to win her popularity. 

Mrs. W. C. Coss. 





Klibansky Pupils’ Activities. 


Sergei Klibansky will present his artist pupil, Lalla B. 
Cannon, at a song recital, Chickering Hall, New York, 
March 17, 3 p. m. Miss Cannon will sing songs by Beach, 
Gilmour, a group of German and French songs, an aria 
from “La Juive,” and the duet from “Pagliacci,” with 
Richard Bunn. The Misses Townsend sang with great 
success at a concert of the Travellers’ Club, Chicago, 
March 8. At the last studio musicale, the following pupils 
sang: Genevieve Zielinski, Valeska Wagner, Amelia 
Miller, Virginia Macgruver, Walter Copeland, and B. 
Hernhagen. Jean Vincent Cooper has been engaged as 
soloist for Mrs. Sicard’s next musicale. 





Morristown Hears Scott Songs. 


At a concert given on Wednesday evening, February 24, 
in Morristown, N. J., three groups of songs from the pen 
of John Prindle Scott were sung, “The Revelation,” “Love 
Is a Riddle,” “The Secret,” “John o’ Dreams,” “Death 
Triumphant,” “Ballade of Johnny Sands,” “My True Love 
Lies Asleep,” “Ballade of Old Bill Bluff.” 
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MARIE HERTENSTEIN 
FRANCIS | MACMILLEN 


M a. ce  aaainael 618 Candler 
Ereeeeire) Want und St, New York. Phone Bryant 6820 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the rudiments of tone a | to artistic is Saieiing 
for concert, oratorio, —  - & opera. 
and C ingers, among Fe . are: 

Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; "Mise Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; iss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. ‘Joh n Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contra to; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
Scott, basso; r. inckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wislerkolts bass-baritone; Mr. Leon aah. basso. 
TEL. 687 LENOX STUDIO: 6 EAST 8ist St. NEW Y ORK 


ELEANOR McLELLAN Singers" 


stud. have studied with Miss McLellan 
 ~ Fant rn 4 Phila. and Pi Ba 


M a and 
Henrietta Wekeheld, eaatvalte, fermerty with on pers 
eden eraterie tenet, highest gold church tener 


Ed “Evans, baritone, Phila. highest 
gp Eras form arly Church of ~ Ky eR 


Edward Strong, tenor 14 years, sth Ave. Pres. eee 
Eleanor Cochran, rano, 
Fie ‘sane contralto, Case Cassel uel pare, Ge 
» soprano, 
Wm. Bonner, met, bonnes Weer” Pres. aesch, N. = 


Stadio: 33 West 67th Street, New York City. phone 6965 Columbus 


William Thorner 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Mme. Schumann-Heink writes: 


“To Mr. Thorner, the best vocal teacher I ever met and 
whom I strongly recommen 
. (Signed) reo tin rp 


Other endorsements y Bowed de, Reg oe 
































lin, Bernardo de Muro, ve, Goorgetye 
Teacher of —y © aye Ses Curci, Carl 


ems and others. 
Address 2130 Broadway, New York. Phone: 1050 Columbus. 











L. M. RUBEN, Inc. 


15 East 40th Street New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 4765 


Concert Direction 
Sole Agent for 





Mme. EMMA CALVE 











HUGO GOERLITZ, General Manager 
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IDA GARDNER 


CONTRALTO 
Management; WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, New York 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


TENOR METROPOLITAN CrEnA HOUSE 
Exclusive any ey 
Aeolian New York at 




















WHEELER ==. 
BLANCHE GOODE 2H 
HELEN BLAIN 2=== 


Ww. 


Residence: 29 Upper Baker St., Regent’s park London.N 
Telephone 471 Maytair 


FRANCIS ROGERS 





Also a few Pupils 
saying een New York 





unos Cuan CHARLTON 
Recital, "Eeauaae” aeiaiee Carnegie Hall 











Su Soprano 
ras pines 
s s Philhsrmony Hall, 
EE Wichita - Kansas 
N New York Address, 736 W. 18let Street 
Ewes N EWKIR vaaeanaeies 


Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York. 
Mail a dress, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 
DRAMATIC 


ee KHRUEGE SOPRANO 





Concert Oratorio Recital 
Management of ee. Annie Friedbe 


1425 Broadway f=} 2 Rew York 








Theodore von Hemert 
Baritone 


135 Broadway, New York 


ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Instructor of the Miller Vocal Art Science and The Art of Singing 
817 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Columbus 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


in America Season 1914-1915. Available for Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 























THEODORE 


SPIERING 


CONDUCTOR--VIOLINIST 
-In America Season 1914-1915 
Present address: Hotel Wellington, 5Sth St. and 7th Ave., New York 


BRAUN 


Voice Culture : Repertoire 
Opera Concert Oratorio 


STUDIO: 327 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
Phone, Riverside 3170 


SARAME 


RAYNOLDS 


Soprano 
Prima Donna with National Grand Opera Company 
NOW ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


VERA 


BARSTOW 


NOTED VIOLINIST 


Management: M. H. HANSON 


CECIL FANNING baritone 
H. B. TURPIN ‘compas 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
































University Heights Hears Good Music. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink was to be the soloist at the 
fourth concert of the fourth season of the Campus Con- 
cert Course, given by the University Heights Choral So- 
ciety, New York, Reinald Werrenrath conductor, but the 
contralto’s cancellation of all of her engagements due to 
her prolonged illness this season, necessitated a substi- 


tute. Florence Hinkle, the soprano, acted in that capacity, 
and with her usual innate charm of manner and superb 
singing impressed indelibly the enthusiasts for genuine 
vocal loveliness and art. It was a good sized audience, 
and it would have liked to hear Florence Hinkle sing more 
than these numbers: “Friihlingsglaube” (Schubert), “Rose- 
lein” (Schumann), “Ich hab’ mir mein Kindel” (Her- 
mann), “Schlagende Hertzen” (Strauss), “L’Oasis” (Fou- 
drain), “Under the Lindens” (G. Marschal-Loepke), “Life 
and Death” (S. Coleridge-Taylor), “Summer Time” 
(Ward-Stephens), and the encores “Come Into the Gar- 
den, Love” (Mary Turner Salter) and “Sing to Me, Sing” 
(Homer). Miss Hinkle has no unpleasant notes in her 
scale. Whether she sings a full throated fortissimo or a 
delicately sustained high pianissimo, or in mezza voce, her 
tones never jar, but appeal with an indescribable sympathy. 
In German, French, or English, she has so “arrived” in the 
technic of singing that the listener is never harassed by 
inadequate vocal quality or by ill judged treatment, but 
is given the message of the song with fluency, with del- 
icacy or dramatic fire, as necessity demands. To special- 
ize is difficult, for each of her songs was given due atmos- 
phere. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death” is singularly con- 
vincing as Miss Hinkle sings it. She interprets with im- 
perceptible effort and is one of those singers who satisfy 
laymen and connoisseurs alike. 

Mr. Werrenrath had every reason to be proud of the 
manner in which his chorus (eighty strong) followed his 
authoritative baton. The attacks were neat, the phrasing 
consistent, breathing well observed, diction admirable, and 
conclusions finished. The a capella numbers were par- 
ticularly ‘effective. 

The chorus numbers were: “Awake!” from “Die Meis- 
tersinger” (Wagner), with piano and organ accompani- 


ment; two Russian folksongs, “Volga Boat Song,” “In the 
Fields”; “O Moonlight Deep and Tender” (Busch) ; two 
Negro spirituals, “Deep River” and “Dig My Grave,” and 


Deems Taylor’s “The Chambered Nautilus.” 

The composer of the last named was present and shared 
in the applause. 

During the intermission Mr. Werrenrath outlined briefly 
plans for next season, and with characteristic wit and 
good humor, referred to the interesting experiences of 
those most deeply interested in the Campus Concert 
Course, which seems now to be an established feature of 
University Heights cultural life. 





P. A. Yon, Composer. 


On Sunday morning, March 14, at St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church, New York, P. A. Yon’s Mass in B flat for five 
mixed voices was given an excellent performance under 
the direction of the composer. 

This beautiful mass was favorably commented upon in 
the columns of this paper at the time of its first perform- 
ance last Christmas. The organ solos were admirably 
played by Mr. Yon, particularly Mendelssohn’s second 
sonata and “Toccata and Fugue” in C by Bach, as well as 
the exquisite harmonizations of the Gregorian. 

On Sunday, March 21, the following program will be 
performed: 


MORNING. 
Mass, De Angelis, with harmonies by..................P. A. Yon 
I A Se NS is pene SU AW enedind depend tines wernt Gregorian 
EVENING. 


Kuve isd abkne dee crus Uaaenee Palestrina-Vittoria 
ran hives Uiek be eee me eee SS 
EVbe8 ShGn A dnen Oued Ue WeGeenasesoaee Congregational 


Motet, Popule meus 
Adoramus te 
Tantum Ergo 





A Second Lindsborg. 


Emporia, Kans., March 3, 1915. 

What the Swedes are to Lindsborg, the Welsh promise 
to be to Emporia. Last year a big music festival was 
carried to completion through the support of the Emporia 
Welsh, and Emporia is now planning for a whole week of 
music in April, F. A. Beach, of the State Normal School 
at Emporia, who is director of the festival, is depending 
largely upon the Emporia Welsh in the production of the 
“Elijah” and the “Bohemian Girl,” which with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and recitals will form the pro- 
gram. Another important event will be an all-Kansas 
singing contest, similar to what is known to the Welsh 
as an Eisteddfod. Twenty Kansas High Schools are al- 
ready entered in this contest, for which cash prizes of 
five hundred dollars are offered. 








“This paper speaks of a lyric tenor and a heroic tenor? 
What’s the difference between them?” 
“Usually about the size of their names on the billboards.” 

















TINA LERNER 


The exquisite Russian Pianist, 
writes as follows concerning 
the 


wonX Hamlin 
PIANOS: 


Let me tell you how great 
is my delight and how 
complete my satisfaction 
with your wonderful pianos, 
which I am playing on 
my concert tour and using 
privately. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano, in my 
opinion, is emphatically 
the best piano in existence; 
none other approaches it in 
purity of musical tone or 
in marvelous singing 
quality. It is an artistic 
masterpiece. Its broad, 
noble tone is an inspiration 
to the soul, and its impec- 
cable mechanism is a con- 
} stant joy to the player. 
The wonderful advance 
in piano construction as 
exemplified in your pianos, 
particularly by the Ten- 
sion Resonator, is truly 
phenomenal. I congratu- 
late you most heartily on 
this wonderful instrument 
and I also congratulate the 
musical public equally. 














Very truly yours, 








(Signed) TINA LERNER 


eS 
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wos KK ASNER ™*= 


120 East 85th Street 33 33 New York 
Phone 2768 Lenox 


MARGARET HARRISON 22222 


15 East 10th St., N. Y. Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 


DONALD CHALMERS 3sso 


150 West 104th Street, New York 
_ vaeme 2832 Riverside 
RECI TALS ORATORIO 


EVAN WI LLIAMS 


TENOR —- 
Akron ~ - Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU _ 


rorenct LARRABEE 


riAn~isat 
Just returned from Europe. In America Season 1914-15 


DUFAULT ™= 


Returned from successful tour through Australia _ New Zealand 
NOW IN AMERIC 
Address, 339 West 23rd Street tel 7731 Chelsea 


CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 


TEACHER OF SINGING—Italian Method (Lamperti diploma) 
Studio: 27 West 67th Street Tel. Columbus 1123 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


In America Season 1914-15 
Personal address; 414 West i2ist St., New York 
Phone, 9028 Morningside Studio: 603-4 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 


George GARRE 


TENOR 
Tel. 2927 Stuyvesant 





























15 East 16th Street New York 


Florence Hinkle 


«> SOPRANGO.... 
Management. The Wolfsohn Musical Borean 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
i West 34th Street - - New York 


Angelo CORTESE 


America’s Distinguished 


HARPIST 


Management, Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 





1 West 34th St.. New York 























EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DAVIDSON 2:5" 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 WEST 67th STREET 


Hain sxev WETZEL 


Coloratura Soprano 


Now appearing with several Italian Grand 
Opera Companies. MILAN, ITALY 











NEW YORK 




















PAUL 


RAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 


Personal address: 24 East 57th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 
For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall New York 














Rich Is Soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Thaddeus Rich, violinist and concertmaster of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, was a soloist at the concerts of Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27 at Philadelphia. He played the Paganini 
concerto in D major for violin and orchestra, and scored 
a tremendous success with the large audiences, as well as 
the local press, as the appended critiques will serve to 
show: 

Yesterday’s soloist, the concertmeister of the orchestra, Thaddeus 
Rich, renewed the splendid impression he always creates by his 
masterly performance of Paganini’s D major concerto. The con- 
tinuous development of this young artist is a matter of congratu- 
lation to his many admirers. He has never done better work than 
he did yesterday, displaying a noble tone and great technical skill. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


Thaddeus Rich, the assisting artist, made an astonishing exhibi- 
tion of virtuosity in a dazzlingly brilliant performance of Paganini’s 
concerto in D minor.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Thaddeus Rich, the orchestra's accomplished concertmeister, made 
his appearance as soloist, playing the Paganini concerto in D major 
for violin and orchestra. . . . Mr. Rich accomplished its intrica- 
cies in a highly creditable fashion; its bravura passages were thrown 


THADDEUS RICH. 


its double stops and glissandos like- 
Rich’s resources.—Phila- 


off with apparent nonchalance; 
wise, It was a brilliant exhibition of Mr. 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 


The solo number was one of the best offered this season. This 
may be said in all sincerity, with no undue regard for Mr. Rich’s 
position as concertmeister of the orchestra or his local popularity. 
He is able to stand quite firmly on his own feet as an artist, and 
to bear comparison with the best of the visiting violinists. 

But for the most part it is a veritable “Mad Scene” of eoloratura 
requiring the artist to do about everything that can 
be done with fiddle and bow. All of these things Mr. Rich did 
yesterday with consummate skill, never faltering before any of the 
florid difficulties, and never failing to preserve the beauty of tone, 
the facile smoothness of execution and the artistic sincerity that 
are characteristic of his playing. He was applauded with great 
cordiality, as he well deserved to be.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


violin music, 


It is always a special occasion when Mr. Rich steps out of the 
first chair and brings his fine art to solo work at one of these 
concerts and there was an audience of appropriate size and enthu- 
siasm at yesterday’s concert. It had every reason to be proud 
of the talented Philadelphian who has come to be recognized 
throughout the musical world as one of the most important masters 
This pupil of Joachim again showed the 
versatility of his art, which includes a command of all kinds of 
music written for his instrument, from the ultra modern to the 
severest classic. The wizardry of his playing was equal to that 
ef the great virtuoso, the author of the composition. 

As always with Mr. Rich, his obvious sincerity . . . , marked 
by an ease and repose which few soloists possess, the beautiful and 
faultless tone which he produces, clear and pure as a bell, and the 
technic which recognizes no difficulties but is able to surmount the 
greatest without effort or the slightest marring of his work, were 
conspicuously noted in his playing of yesterday. His tone 
and quality high up on the treble string, where the melody some- 
times sings, was simply marvelous. 

Rich acquitted himself with cadenzas of fine accuracy, harmonics, 
double stops, arpeggios and cadenzas which seemed impossible of 
achievement, but he moved the audience most with the dulcet strains 
of the simpler melodies, the duet with the cellos especially being 
done with a tone and sentiment which aroused the utmost enthusi- 
asm. Rich was at his best and added considerably to his already 
great reputation.—Philadelphia Evening Star. (Advertisement.) 


of the violin. 





“How much did he pay for those grand opera tickets?” 

“Five dollars apiece,” replied Miss Cayenne. 

“He must love music.” 

“Possibly. And, on the other hand, he may have very 
little respect for five dollars.”—Chicago Tribune. 





THE VANNINI SCHOOL OF 
SINGING 


MRS. FREDERIC H. SNYDER 
Authorized Teacher of the VANNINI METHOD 





st. Paul, Minn. Frederic Hotel 














SHARLOW 


SOPRANO 


Boston Opera Company, Boston. 
Royal Opera Co., Covent Garden, London. 
Anglo-American Grand Opera Co., Paris. 

Under the Management 


Concert Direction M.H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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BEATRICE 


HARRISON 


THE FAMOUS 


VIOLONCELLIST 


NOW IN 
AMERICA 














UI 


Distinguished American 
Soprano 
Management 


G. Dexter Richardson 
50! Fifth Ave., New York 

















THE MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 


1914——-12th SEASON———1915 
MIDWINTER TOUR 
Feb. 19. Omaha, Neb. Feb. 24. Dayton, O. 
** 20. St. Joseph, Mo. “ 25. Columbus, O. 
“ 21 Kansas City, Mo. “ 26. Springfield, O. 
“ 22. St. Louis, Mo. “ 27. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
“ 23. Louisville, Ky. “ 28. Chicago, Ill. 


SPRING TOUR APRIL 11 to JUNE & 


Address Correspondence to 
WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
Auditorium Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A National Capital Communication. 


Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, representative Washington 
teacher of voice, conductor of the Washington Oratorio 
Society, and leader of the evening choir at the Church of 
the Covenant, in an open letter to the Evening Star of 
Washington, D. C., writes as follows: 


To the Editor of The Star: 

Why is Washington noted as not being a musical city? Why 
is the so called Locsl Musician not given his well earned place? 
Why do not more of competent instructors in music establish them- 
selves permanently in the nation’s capital? Why have we no sym- 
phony orchestra? Why is there so little money spent by the ma- 
jority of the churches for their music? 

These are pertinent questions that it is time for somebody to 
have the courage to ask and to give his opinion as to why these 
conditions exist. 

The time has come when there must be a change of attitude by 
the people of the nation’s capital if they expect to attain the 
position of the other capitals of the world from an artistic stand- 
point. One of the first things that has to be done is to accord 
musicians of international reputation the honors that are due them 
and not belittle them by being termed in a short time as Local 
Musicians. What is the Local Musician? He is one who, because 
he lives in Washington and not New York, loses his commercial 
value and buries his artistic identity. Who is to blame for this? 
Washington. How many of the beautiful homes in the nation’s 
capital open their doors to the so called Local Musician? Is the 
artist, who is engaged for some big social function, gauged by his 
real artistic ability or by the reputation he has made in other 
cities, which is either genuine or because he has become the petted 
idol of the rich? How can the so called Local Musician make a 
reputation if he is not given an opportunity in his adopted or native 
home? I state openly and frankly and without fear of honest 
contradiction that there are singers, pianists, organists and violin- 
ists living in the city of Washington who are head and shoulders 
above many of the visiting irtists, for whom the ever fickle public 
will pay $2 and $2.50 a seat to hear. Yet, should the Local Mu- 
sician give a recital and charge even fifty cents admission, he would 
not draw “a corporal’s guard” to hear him. If New York takes 
pride in attending annual recitals given by one of its native musi- 
cians, why cannot Washington do the same? 

Is Washington governed in its musical appreciation by what its 
social leaders place their stamp of approval on, or by the artistic 
merit of what is offered? 

Why is there so little money spent by most of the churches for 
their music? Jt must be truthfully conceded that in the majority 
of the churches there is 2 lack of true musical appreciation and the 
congregatiors seem satisfied with that which is governed by the 
purse strings or singers chosen by a music committee, not one of 
which could read an ordinary hymn tune at sight. 

I am not writing this article with any personal axe to grind, 
but I dare to make the statements for the sake of my fellow mu- 
sicians, 

What does the local press do to 
Through its columns the most extraordinary 
could be aroused, whereas the Local Musician is not given one line 
of space for review in any recital he might give. From a com- 
mercial standpoint alone, the press shows its lack of foresight, for 
the friends of the so called Local Musician will buy papers much 
more eagerly to see what the local critic has to say of the native, 
quicker than the criticism of the visiting artist. 

These conditions create an unhealthy atmosphere among the mu- 
sicians themselves. Having no recognition, they seek undue rec- 
ognition, and in seeking paid positions merit is lost sight of by 
the underbidding of the less talented artist. This creates hard 
and discordant feeling, an atmosphere of jealousy and unfair com- 
petition creeps in, the final result of which is a discordant element, 
whereas in music—the greatest of all the God-given talents—there 
should be nothing but love and charity for the uplifting of an art 
that can carry you to spheres almost unknown and incomprehen- 
sible. 

There are conductors of choral organizations here, such as Mrs. 
Blair and Otto Torney Simon, who spend hours of labor to give 
to the city choral works of much beauty. The services of the 
conductors, as I understand it, are given gratuitously and the dif- 
ferent members of the organizations pay annual dues for the sup- 
port of their societies. They give very remarkable concerts of a 
highly educational character which the musical culture 
of the community. Understand me, these organizations are sustained 
ly the members themselves. How long would they last if they gave 
concerts for which they were dependent upon the sale of tickets to 
meet expenses? It is a pronounced fact that a local musicial attrac- 
tion cannot be made to pay solely upon its merits, and to get the 
patronage of the public it is necessary to give its performances 
under the auspices of some charitable organization. 

To add to all these facts, perhaps the most deplorable one is that 
the capital city of the nation provides no hall wherein local or 
visiting artists, orchestra or local musical organizations can give a 
concert. The consequence is that the musical attractions have 
to be crammed in between the hours of 4:30 and 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon, at one of the local theatres, where people come from 
their offices without one minute of rest intervening and often have 
to leave before the program is ended to be home in time for dinner. 

This is what Washington offers its music lovers, workers and 
adherents. 

Until Washington can give to its own that which is due those 
who were born in their midst or who have come among them, it 
will forever remain the only national capital of the world whose 
musical artistic development is ignored. 

The Americans are none too slow in their desire to make money, 
but if they ignore the refining influences in their lives, their business 
dealings will become sordid and coarse and no country can afford 
such a reputation. 

I could cite dozens of other cases along these same lines and 
portray how disheartening it is for the so called Local Musician 
to try to help raise the standard of music in our city. 

Sypney Lioyp Wricntson. 
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Alma Gluck’s Itinerary. 


Alma Gluck has finished her Pacific Coast tour and this 
week is giving recitals in Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo. Next week she will sing with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, after which she will return to New 
York for a concert in the Metropolitan Opera House on 

‘ Sunday evening, March 28. 























National Grand 








ANGELES DAILY TIMES, JANUARY 
18, 1915] 


SPLENDID CAST IN VERDI’S MASTERPIECE 


[LOS 





Two AmerIcAN Gixrts WIN A TRIUMPH 


Before a splendid audience, which remained to ap- 
plaud until the girders which top Clune’s Auditorium 
vibrated like a snare drum, the National Grand 
Opera Company, which, if all around merit counts, 
will henceforth be a permanent feature of Los An- 
geles musical life, made its initial bow to Los An- 
geles, presenting Verdi’s masterpiece of the Nile, 
“Aida.” 

And heading the cast, bearing the brunt of the 
stupendous work, which, were there not an opera 
based on “Romeo and Juliet,” would surely have 
filled this niche in our grand opera, were two Ameri- 
can girls, Sarame Rainoldi, in the title role of the 
slave girl, and Marguerite Jarman, of Los Angeles, 
who interpreted the role of Amneris, daughter of the 
Egyptian king, and disappointed lover of the soldier 
hero, Radames, whose love, the slave girl, Aida, held 





until death, in the tomb beneath the public square, 
sealed their tragic romance. 

In the dark, by the moonlit Nile, Miss Rainoldi 
was at her best; in fact, she excels in the more sub- 
dued scenes, for though thoroughly trained in Italy, 
she yet lacks that fiery temperament which one may 
not possess save through inheritance. 

It will be interesting to hear Miss Rainoldi in other 
roles which call for the full power and range of her 
voice, for Aida does not furnish these opportunities. 








[LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, JANUARY 19, 
1915] 

RAINOLDI TRIUMPHANT IN THE TITLE 
ROLE 


With due attention to quality it has been the desire 
of the promoters of the company to give American 
singers a hearing; this idea Impresario Lambardi 
filled with rare judgment when he selected Sarame 
Rainoldi as Aida and Marguerite Jarman as Am- 
neris; Miss Rainoldi is a Texas born girl and Miss 
Jarman is a native daughter of Los Angeles; this 
cast was said last night to be the first one in this 
country where there have been two principal roles 
filled by American singers. 


Rartnotpi’s Art THRILLS 

Miss Rainoldi has an impressively beautiful his- 
trionic quality both in voice and person. Her tones 
are sympathetic and vibrant with feeling. With ar- 
tistic perception she controls her tones with the ex- 
pressiveness demanded by the situations, but when 
power and resonance are called for, her clear, soar- 
ing notes filled the large auditorium with melody 
that thrilled with the combination of natural sweet- 
ness of sound and that quality of tonal surety that 
can only be acquired by the hardest of work under 
the greatest of teachers, and which is best, if not 
only acquired from Italian masters. 

Her aria at the finale of the first scene of the first 
act, her appeal for mercy to the gods, won the house 
completely, and it was with the duo with Amneris, 
“Ah, Pieta Ti Prenda,” that both singers rose to 
heights of appeal that carried the auditors with them. 

There had been some degree of apathy among the 
audience up to this point, save when Radames (Sig- 
nor Revera) sang the immortal “Celeste Aida” with 
charming results, but the duo smashed the way of 
the two young women into tumultuous regard, and 
they were called and recalled with ardor. 





[LOS ANGELES DAILY TIMES, JANUARY 
21, 1915] 


Sarame Rainoldi, who scored a decided success in 
“Aida” on the opening night, will sing Giselda. 





ARAME RAYNOLDS 


SOPRANO ' 


Press notes of her success with the 








Opera Company 


now appearing on the Pacific Coast 








[LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, 


1915] 
WINS TRIUMPH 


JANUARY 22, 


RAINOLDI 


AMERICAN Prima DoNNA ENTHUSIASTICALLY ReE- 
CEIVED; RADIANT BrILLIANCY, SURETY 
Mark Work 


MISS RAINOLDI SUPERB 


It was a tip-top cast (“I Lombardi”), but the fea- 
ture was the dominance of Sarame Rainoldi, the 
American—nay the Texas prima donna, who opened 
the season with a brilliant performance of Aida. 

Last night this singer evaded any errors of judg- 
ment about the acoustics of the Auditorium and so 
aptly gauged the difficulties of the stage and the 
house that her most attenuated soto voce phrases 
carried roundly, and certainly to the remotest corners. 

She sang with radiant brilliancy and with an ac- 

companying high quality of acting that will make 
her performance unforgetable; her arias were given 
with most thorough perception as well as perfect 
technic; in the words of an expert musical sharp, 
who was present, one who has sporting tendencies, 
Miss Rainoldi is certainly a “big league singer.” The 
absolute control, the delightful shading of sound, 
the constant sweetness of her tones and the con- 
tinual showing of the command of the most intricate 
complexities of the combined art and science of sing- 
ing made her performance startlingly beautiful. 
_ Miss Rainoldi has a powerful advantage, two in 
fact, over the greater number of prime donne who 
achieve erudition of use of the voice, in that she is 
very young and very handsome; and with all her 
other qualities she has been endowed with the best 
gift of all in what is termed personality that de- 
mands a high degree of regard. 








[LOS ANGELES DAILY TIMES, JANUARY 
22, 1915] 
“I LOMBARDI” PROVES GEM 
RAINOLDI AND Pocct-REvera DivipE Honors 


There are inspiring scenes in which the crusaders 
all a-glitter in their armor, march on the tyrant city 
of Antioch, and in marked contrast is the harem of 
said tyrant, bejeweled and seductive, in which the 
Christian girl is held captive by Cupid, in the person 
of the ruler’s son. 

Here, too, comes a most dramatic situation when 
Giselda’s father, with his followers, comes in and 
she, believing he has slain her lover, reviles him, 
and her faith. 

Still another effective moment is the moonlit 
grotto, in which the reunited lovers plight their troth 
anew under the guidance of Pagano, the erring 
brother, who, since he fled Milan for the Holy Land, 
has become a hermit. 

Luigi Poggi-Revera, as Oronte, son of the tyrant 
and lover of Giselda, and Miss Rainoldi, who looks 
utterly charming in the last-named role, divide first 
honors, each having some splendid arias and more 
than one duet, and Italio Picchi, as the wicked and 
later repentant Pagano, is splendid, too. 





[LOS ANGELES DAILY TIMES, JANUARY 28, 
1915] 

“Ruy Blas,” that poetic tragedy of the Court of 
Spain three centuries ago, will be the operatic attrac- 
tion at Clune’s Auditorium tonight. This compara- 
tively new masterpiece of vocal and instrumental en- 
deavor has caught on in a surprising manner during 
the past two seasons, and Miss Rainoldi has added 
greatly to her crown of popularity through her ex- 
cellent work in this unfamiliar opera in other cities. 
Los Angeles will doubtless be afforded an excellent 
opportunity to hear one of its adopted daughters in 
sO prominent and exacting a role. 
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exponents of the racial atmosphere which Mr. Cadman 
strives to create. Both have many friends in Los Angeles 
and are prime favorites with the music loving public. 

The afternoon was not only interesting but instructive 
and thoroughly enjoyed by the large audience. The pro- 
gram was opened with Mr. Cadman’s trio in G major for 
violin, cello and piano. In this number, Mr. Cadman had 
the assistance of Oscar Seiling, violin, and Axel Simon- 
sen, cello, he himself playing the piano part. It is a rarely 
beautiful number and in the hands of three such artists 
could not help but delight. Mr. Cadman and Princess 
Tsianina will give in all eight or ten recitals in this section 
within two weeks, and Mr. Cadman is also busy. in looking 
after work for the Federation, as head of the Congress of 
American Musicians to be held in connection with the 
biennial. 

Lepecott OrcHESTRA Gives Last CONCERT. 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES. 


1110 West Washington Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 5, 1915. 


The music committee of the Friday Morning Club has 
active this year in presenting excellent musical pro- 
grams once or twice a month. February had two of these, 
the first being given Friday morning the 19th by Loriane 
Wyman, soprano, who presented a most charming morning 
ong which she entitled “Chansons en Crinoline.” As 
indicates, the program was given in costume and 
was divided into two groups. The first comprised the old 
French songs sung in French peasant costume, the second 
consisted of English songs of the seventeenth and eigh- 
Miss Wyman’s work is unique and alto- 
gether delightful, her French, especially. She was accom- 
panied by John Doane, of Chicago, whose fine work added 
effect perfection of this charming 


the tith 


teenth centuries. 


greatly to the and 
recital 

Friday, February 26, Charles Wakefield Cadman and the 
Tsianina Redfeather presented one of their de- 
programs. Much credit is due Estelle Heartt- 
Dreyfus, chairman of the committee, for the many treats 


The program of the last concert of the season by the 
Lebegott Orchestra, Eduardo Lebegott, director, was a 
miscellaneous list of much variety. There were three solo- 
ists besides the two chorus numbers given by the Handel 
and Haydn Societies, who sang “The Heavens Are Tell- 
ing” from “Creation” and the “Hallelujah” chorus from 
“The Messiah.” The first was conducted by Carl Bronson, 
director of the chorus. 

Millicent Virdin, one of the talented young pianists of 
Los Angeles, played the “Variations Symphonique,” by 
César Franck. This was said to be the first time this beau- 
tiful composition had been played in Los Angeles. Both 
Miss Virdin and Mr. Lebegott deserve credit for Sunday’s 
performance. Miss Virdin was obliged to respond to an 
encore. 

There were two local composers represented on this pro- 


Princess 
lightful 
enjoyed by the club this season. 

PHILHARMONIC MATINEE COURSE. 


THE 


L. 3 


Philharmonic 


3ehymer maintained the standard of this season’s 
Courses in presenting Charles Wakefield 
composer-pianist, in one of his illustrated 
talks on Indian music. The house was filled with a most 
appreciative audience, which seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
both Mr. Cadman’s talk and the illustrations. In these 
Mr. Cadman was assisted by Princess Tsianina Redfeather, 
interesting personality and undoubted talent are fit 


Cadman, the 


whe se 
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gram. Mr. Lebegott presented his baton to Joseph Ric- 
card, who conducted his composition prelude “Au Con- 
vent,” a pleasing and lyrical number. Mr. Riccard is one 
of the talented pianists of the younger generation here. 

Special interest was felt in two new songs by Fannie 
Dillon, sung for the first time by Catherine Shank, so- 
prano. They are really beautiful songs and come up to 
the high standard of all Miss Dillon’s work. She is espe- 
cially pleased with the poems which inspired these compo- 
sitions and feels that they not only have a real message 
but are unusually lyrical and poetical. She is also pleased 
to think that she is the first one to have used these gems 
from the pen of so eminent a writer as Edward Howard 
Griggs. They are so brief I think I might insert them for 
the benefit of such singers as are interested in new songs. 
It is needless to add that at the hands of Mrs. Shank they 
received a satisfying interpretation. She was obliged to 
repeat the “Love Song.” 


A LOVE SONG. 


There is only one song in the robin’s breast, 
And one that the brown thrush sings; 

In the music that comes from the ring-dove’s nest 
Ever one cadence rings. 


There is only one thought in the poet’s brain, 
As he sings to the brave and free; 

There is only one word in the minstrel’s strain— 
The word that my heart tells thee. 


The word that echoes o’er meadow and grove, 
And goes from me to thee, 

Is love, love, and forever love— 
My love, I love but thee. 


EVENING. 
Mountain heights are glowing in red and golden, 
Softly falls the evening o’er the valley, 
Hesper brightly shines in the glow of sunset, 
Everywhere peace! 

Emma Porter Makinson scored again in her rendition of 
Elizabeth’s Prayer from “Tannhauser” and proved herself 
the artist. As an encore she sang the much loved “Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water,” by Cadman, which she does ex- 
ceptionally well. 

Mr. Lebegott opened the concert with a brilliant reading 
of Hadley’s “In Bohemia.” 


SatntT-SAENS QuINTET CLuB, 


The Saint-Saéns Quintet Club gave one of its evenings 
of chamber music on Friday, February 16. The club con- 
sists of E. H. Clark, first violin; W. A. Clark, Jr., second 
violin; Carl Angeloty, viola; Elsa Menasco, cellist, and 
William Strowbridge, pianist. It is a real regret on my 
part to have missed this, especially Mr. Angeloty’s quintet. 
The program in full was as follows: Trio, Molto allegro 
agitato, op. 19, Mendelssohn; quartet, Godard; violin solos, 
“Adagio,” “Perpetual Motion” (Ries), E. H. Clark; quin- 
tet, Carl E. Angeloty, dedicated to W. A. Clark, Jr., Saint- 
Saéns Quintet Club. Carroll Shirley, second violin. 

Jane CATHERWOOD. 





Artists at People’s Institute. 


Alexander Bloch, violinist; Mildred Dilling, harpist, and 
Edna MacMartin, soprano, were the soloists who provided 
the program at the People’s Institute, New York, on Sun- 
day evening, March 7, under the auspices of the People’s 
Music League. Mr. Bloch played with his usual brilliant 
style and won an undeniable success with the large audi- 
ence present. His numbers were: “Chaconne,” Vitali; 
“Romanze,” from “Albumblatt,” “Wagner-Wilhelmj; “To 
the Warriors,’ “Sun Dance,” from the Indian Suite, Bur- 
leigh; polonaise in D major, Wieniawski. 

Miss Dilling, whose virtuosity with the harp is well 
known, was heard in “Bouree,” Bach; “Arabesque,” De- 
bussy; “Patrouille,” Hasselmann; “Song of the Boatmen 
on the Volga,” arranged by Cady; “Les Folles,” Hassel- 
mann; “Impromptu,” Pierres. 

Miss MacMartin sang a number of songs. 
was voted an unusual success. 


The concert 





Florence Larrabee Plays in Boston. 


Florence Larrabee, who is to be the piano soloist, with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, at the Richmond, Va., Spring 
Festival, was invited to give a private recital before the 
New England Conservatory of Music in Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, during her recent New England tour. Miss Larrabee 
was a scholarship pupil and an honor graduate of the 
conservatory before she went abroad to complete her vir- 
tuoso studies with Mme. Carrefio. Her program embraced 
Beethoven’s C major sonata, a group of Chopin etudes; 
Sterbatcheff’s “Marionettes,” and a Liszt group, including 
the concert etude in D flat major, the “Gondoliera” and 
the “Tarantelle.” The program gave splendid scope for 
the virility and brilliancy of Miss Larrabee’s style and’ she 
was enthusiastically applauded by a critical and apprecia- 
tive udience. 
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Students Applaud Mme. Peocock. 


These notices from Detroit and Olivet (Mich.) papers 
show the success which Eleanor Hazzard Peocock is meet- 
ing in the Middle West: 

As interesting a program as Eleanor Hazzard Peocock has ever 
offered in this city was presented by this Detroit artist in Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian church last night. . 

Mrs. Peocock’s fine interpretative ability was given ample play in 
the numbers rendered. She understands well how to make a pro- 
gram that is not only delightfully pleasing in itself, but which gives 
scope for her own particular talent. 

Mrs. Peocock’s singing is always characterized by intelligence. 
She has a splendid sense of proportion in procuring delicate effects. 
Moreover her linguistic versatility and her knowledge of her art make 
her renditions strong and forceful. Last night she prefaced her 
songs with either explanatory notes or translations, which added 
much to the full comprehension and enjoyment of the selections. 
That she has firmly established herself in the high regard of the 
musical public here was attested to in the enthusiasm with which 
she was welcomed on this occasion of her first appearance this sea- 
son and in the warmth of applause and the beauty of the floral offer- 
ings presented her.—Detroit News, January 27, 1915. 

The second reception of the year given at Shipherd Hall for the 
town people took place Friday night. The event was espe- 
cially delightful since Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, of Detroit, a famous 
singer, gave a program of songs in the evening. 

Mme. Peocock is a concert singer of international renown, 
being as well known in Europe as in this country. She is an artist 
of rare ability. Her voice is a clear, high soprano of wonderful 
volume and combined with this magnificent voice is a dramatic 
power which enables her to interpret her songs in the most artistic 
manner. Mme. Peocock was very happy in the choice of her selec- 
tions. She suited her numbers to the size of the rooms. A 
Each number that the artist gave was greeted with an applause 
which was so spontaneous that it proved how greatly her selections 
were appreciated. Mme. Peocock possesses a charming personality 
and Olivet people were delighted with the chance to meet her.—The 
Olivet Optic, Thursday February 18, 1915. 

The visit of Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, world famous prima donna, 
to Olivet College will be marked as a red letter event on the 
musical and social calendar of the Mme. Peocock, 
singer, reader, and linguist, met here the same enthusiastic recep- 
tion which has been hers throughout concert tours through America 
and Europe. 


institution. 


. Mme. Peocock came to Olivet College, Thursday evening, 
February 11. She gave a short and entrancing program of vocal 
selections before the student body of the college in the Olivet 
Church, Friday noon, receiving tremendous applause as her due. 


Her musical selections on this occasion were somewhat heavier in 
character, featuring Brahms, etc., and showed well the versatility 
and range of her repertoire. 

Late Friday evening, when the young ladies of the college returned 
to Shipherd Hall following their literary society meetings, they were 
favored with a treat. Mme. Peocock yielded to entreaties and sang 
one after another, simple and touching children’s songs and ballads 
of all ciimes and characters, varying her program occasionally with 
short readings and recitations which chased tears with laughter, and 
laughter again with tears. Encore after encore was graciously re- 
sponded to far into the evening. 

Mme. Peocock left many memories and friends in Olivet. 

In Berlin, Paris, London, New York, Vienna and Chicago and, 
in fact, the world over, where Mme. Peocock has appeared, she has 
reccived ovations, and well merited praise through the columns of 
such fastidious periodicals as the London Mail, Telegraph and 
News; the Music News of Paris, the English Musical Courier, the 
Berlin Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, etc. That Olivet should have 
such an Opportunity to hear Mme. Peocock is something for which 
we may consider ourselves deeply indebted both to her and to Dr. 
Richardson.—The Olivet Optic, February 18, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Fabbrini’s Appearances. 





Giuseppe Fabbrini, pianist, appeared recently at Our 
Lady of Victory Academy, in Fort Worth, Tex., and the 
Fort Worth Record critic had the following to say: 

“Mr. Fabbrini is a splendid artist, absolutely serious, 
without ever playing for the gallery and without manner- 
ism. His technic is faultless and his tone, especially in the 
mezza forte and piano, is charming. His reading of the 
Beethoven sonata, was .musicianly and _ straightforward. 
The lovely Brahms numbers, intermezzo and scherzo, are 
more than welcome on a recital program. 

“Mr. Fabbrini’s conception of the intermezzo was full 
of poetry and the,scherzo rhythmically splendid. His tone 
coloring in these and the Chopin etude was exceptionally 
beautiful. Mr. Fabbrini evidently likes Debussy, and it 
is a pity that he did not play more of these delicious num- 
bers. ) 

“The two Liszt numbers are old war horses of almost 
every pianist, serve well to show brilliance and power and 
are always effective as closing numbers. There is more 
glitter and glamor than real musical value and these Liszt 
pieces have become a trifle tarnished in the course of 
years. The public certainly would have preferred to hear 
one of Mr. Fabbrini’s own compositions instead. 

“Taking all in all, Mr. Fabbrini is one of the most mu- 
sicianly and satisfying pianists whom we have heard in 
many a long year.” 

The following appeared in the Minneapolis, Daily News, 
after his appearance as soloist with the Minneapolis Trio: 

“All the modern fellows fade into a respectful back- 
ground when Beethoven steps forward. This Mr. Fabbrini 
evidently appreciated to the full, for his interpretation was 


strictly conservative, with no intrusion of modern seeking 
after effects. Such simple greatness needs no bluffing to 
cover poverty in ideas and expression. 

“The usual impulsive social greetings and personal 
shower of thanks to the generous trio colleagues, which 
is such a lovely specialty of the coziness of the Unitarian 
concerts, prevented the outside cold from dissipating the 
beautiful results of this trio evening.” 





Lucille Stevenson Delights in Winona. 





Lucille Stevenson appeared recently in Winona, Minn., 
with the success which the attached notice from the 
Winona Independent indicates. Miss Stevenson appeared 
in St. Louis, where she sang in “Paradise and the Peri,” 
by Schumann, on March 9, and in Wheaton, IIl., she sang 
in the “Children’s Crusade,” on March 11. 

The soloist of the evening, Lucille Stevenson, received a warm 
welcome from the audience, since she has won for herself a place 
c.rcles former programs given at St. 


in Winona’s musical 


Teresa’s College. 


upon 


Miss Stevenson is an artist of consummate skill; rarely are so 
many qualities combined in a vocalist as was true of the singer of 
last evening. 

The “Ave Maria,” from Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,” is a selection 
which demands fine dramatic power, perfect voice control, all that is 
best in vocal art. Miss Stevenson is at her best in this selection, 
and together with the effective orchestral accompaniment this number 
proved itself a musical event of importance. Miss Stevenson’s sec- 
ond number, ‘‘Balatella,” from “Pagliacci,” was delightful, the audi- 
ence not being satisfied until she responded with an encore. 

And a more gratifying encore could not have been given than 
Cadman’s “The Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” which, as sung 
by Miss Stevenson, was a happy inspiration.—The Winona Inde- 


pendent, February 17, 1915. (Advertisement.) 


Flonzaley Quartet’s Final Concert. 


On Monday evening, March 8, the Flonzaley Quartet 
gave the last concert for this season in New York. Aeo- 
lian Hall was filled with the usual attentive and enthusi- 
astic audience despite the severely classical program. The 
opening number was Brahms’ C minor quartet, of which 
the two allegros, namely, the first and the last movements, 
are as austere and cryptic as anything Brahms ever wrote. 
C minor is one of the dullest possible keys for strings, 
which may be the reason Brahms chose it; for it is im- 
possible to believe that as great a master as Brahms could 
have left to chance the selection of the key.. The Flon- 
zaleys made this music intelligible and interesting, as they 
so well know how. In the romanze-and allegretto they 
were delightful, and made much of this music in Brahms’ 
more genial vein. 

Alfred Pochon gave a remarkably fine performance of 
three new preludes for violin alone composed by Emanuel 
Moor in a kind of rococo modern-antique style. THe*mu- 
sical matter of these preludes is agreeable, especially when 
played in so masterly a manner; but the strange mixture 
of styles, though skilfully made, can hardly be ranked as 
the highest art. 

Beethoven’s great C sharp minor quartet, op. 131, ended 
the concert, and no one left the hall before the last move- 
ment was finished. This fact is in itself strong testimony 
of the esteem in which the Flonzaley Quartet is held by 
the New York public, which is usually so eager to be out 
of the hall to catch the homeward train. 





Young Lady (in book store)—I want something popular. 
Clerk—Wicked or vapid?—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


According to present indications, the number 
of cities wanting the services of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra for the season 1915-1916 

















will be in excess of the dates available for tour- 3 
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Eleanor Spencer’s Activities. 





Eleanor Spencer, who has had a very favorable winter 
eason, made a Western tour during January and Febru- 
Among other appearances she was heard in recital 

at the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Sprague on Prairie 





ELEANOR SPENCER RELAXING. 


ue, Chicago. On January 10 she was soloist with the 
nneapolis Symphony Orchestra, playing the Liszt E 
t concerto with great success. On January 11 she gave 
recital at Faribault, Minn., playing upon this occasion 
works by Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Arensky, Debussy and Liszt. She was soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra at St. Louis on February 5 and 
6, playing again the Liszt E flat concerto. Her Western 
trip included a visit to Kansas City, where several recep- 
tions were given in her honor. 





Manitowoc Musical Club. 


The Monday Music Club, of Manitowoc, Wis., com- 
ed of forty active and,ten associate members, has been 
g an artist’s course of five concerts this season. This 
closes in March with a male quartet. 

Madge Miller, contralto, and Hugo Kortschak, violin- 
ith Isaac van Grove, accompanist, furnished this pro- 
Ja 18: “Trockne Blumen” (Schubert), “Wid- 
nung” (Schumann), “Standchen,” “Von ewiger Liebe” 
(Brahms), Miss Miller; prelude, allegro (Pugnani-Kreis- 
| “Larghetto” (Nardini), “Variations” (Tartini-Kreis- 
ler), Mr. Kortschak; “Sonnet d’Amour (Thome), “Man- 
loline” (Debussy), “Habanera,” from “Carmen” (Bizet), 
Miss Miller; “Air” (Goldmark), “Wiegenlied” (Reger). 
“Zapateado” (Sarasate), Mr. Kortschak; “Just You” (Bur- 

















leigh), “Leaves and the Wind” (Leoni), “Good Night” 
Rubinstein}, “Song of the Chimes” (Worrell), “Spring” 
(Tosti), Miss Miller; “Faust” fantasy (Wieniawski), Mr. 
Kortschak 
in February 15, Jenny Dufau, coloratura soprano, of 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, with Charles 
Lurvey at’ the piano, gave these numbers: “Oh, Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre” (Handel), “My Lovely Celia” (Monro), 
‘Villanelle” (Dell’ Acqua), aria from “La Traviata” 
(Verdi), “My Laddie” (Thayer), “To a Messenger” (La 
Forge), “I Wish I Were a Tiny Bird” (Lehr), “The 
Wind” (Spross), Mlle. Dufau; “Canzonetta” (Liszt), 
wog’s Cake Walk” (Debussy), nocturne in F major 
(Chopin), Lurvey; “Elfenlied” (Wolf), “Wiegenlied” 
( Humperdinck) “La chanson de _ Solveig” (Grieg), 
‘L’oiseau, bleu’ (Dalcroze), “Les filles de Cadiz” 
(Delibes), “An Irish Love Song” (Margaret Lang), “I 
Hear a Thrush at Eve” (Cadman), “The Leaves and the 
Wind” (Leoni), “The Dancing Girl” (Huhn), Mlle. 
Dufau 
Sorrentino’s Fourteen Contracts. 
Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian-American tenor, out- 
f mir iffairs in which he will sing (and these are 
1any) has signed contracts for fourteen appearances dur- 
g the month of April. Prominent among these are April 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel; April 17, Plaza Hotel; April 
Liberty Theatre; April 25, Princess Theatre; April 28, 
Passaic, N. J. The other nine appearances are in New 
land, New Jersey, and Greater New York. Mr. Sor- 
rentino has also had a proposition to sing in grand opera 
the Porto Rico Grand Opera Company, and for the 

1 of grand opera in Hartford, Conn., but had to re- 


both propositions because of the above fourteen 


Not long ago he sang with the St. Louis Symphony 


Orchestra, when the St. Louis Journal had the following 
to say: 

“Signor Sorrentino has a brilliant tenor, which he uses 
with much effectiveness. He sings in the passionate style 
which is what we expect from the Italians, and which 
takes uncommonly with audiences. He was given most 
enthusiastic applause, and responded by repeating the 
‘Pagliacci’ selection.” 





Quaker City Praises Jerome Uhl. 


Jerome Uhl, baritone, appeared as soloist before the 
Iowa New Yorkers at the concert given in the Hotel 
Astor on February 26. His numbers consisted of “The 
Evening Star” from “Tannhauser” and Homer's “How’s 
My Boy.” Recently he appeared at three Philadelphia 
concerts, receiving much applause. The press of that city 
spoke of his work as follows: 

Jerome Uhl, baritone, sang a number of songs, and all of them 
in a most artistic way. Not alone is his voice luscious and of un- 
usual breadth, but he has a pleasing way of rendering his songs 
which makes them doubly effective. He was compelled to give sev- 
eral encores.—Philadelphia Press. 





The assisting artist, Jerome Uhl, baritone, made a splendid im- 
pression.—Philadelphia Record. (Advertisement.) 





The assisting artist for the Matinee Musical Club was Jerome 
Uhl, a bass-baritone from New York, who proved to be a singer 
of unusual breadth and dramatic power. This was his first ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia since his return from opera engagements 
in Italy, and the occasion served to introduce to a Philadelphia 


audience one of the most forceful artists who has appeared here 
in some time.—Philadelphia Sunday Ledger. 





Alois Trnka to Give Recital. 


Alois Trnka, the young Bohemian concert violinist, will 
give a recital on Friday evening, March 26, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York. Mr. Trnka will play a program of un- 
usual interest, from Bach to the modern school, which will 
give him an excellent opportunity to display his violinistic 
art. This is the program in full: 





Grave and fuga (from third sonata in A minor), unaccompanied, 


J. S. Bach 
Concerto (Allegro Pathetique, op. 23 in F sharp minor). .H. W. Ernst 
Avia, OR: Boi cack cay Oe ee a kiee aa vaneee C. Goldmark 
Dans Caprice, op. 10...........+- Rp sev akentss )iseeae A. Reiser 
Andante CORGMIA A. a5 00a ois ob bee vk G. Sgambati 
Slavonic Dance (No. 2) in E minor..............0. Dvorak-Kreisler 
Stare bib COCK Gs Sawn cola MER aN ER he VER K BRENT F. Laub 





Von Ende School of Music Recitals. 


Herwegh von Ende, director of the von Ende School of 
Music, has issued invitation cards, as follows: 


The von Ende School of Music requests the honor of your com- 
pany Friday afternoon, March t9, Anton Witek (violin), Vita Witek 
(piano), three o’clock; Wednesday evening, March 24, advanced stu- 
dents of Albert Ross Parsons; Friday evening, March 26, Cecile 
Heller (soprano), Sergei *Kotlarsky (violin); Wednesday evening, 
March 31, Ottilie Schillig (soprano), Lawrence Goodman (piano), 
8:30 o’clock. Admit two. 44 West Eighty-fifth street, New York 
City. 








JEROME UHL. 
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Belle Gottschalk’s Southern Tour. 


Belle Gottschalk, lyric soprano, has just returned from 
a successful tour in Georgia, Alabama and North Carolina. 
She received not only favorable criticisms everywhere, as 
may be seen from the samples appended, but was offered 
return engagements for next winter in addition to giving 





BELLE GOTTSCHALK AND HUGH HODGSON, PIANIST, 
DURING THEIR SOUTHERN TOUR. 





BELLE GOTTSCHALK AT NACOOCHEE INSTITUTE, IN THE 
GEORGIA MOUNTAINS, 
Where she gave a recital in February. 


two concerts in July before the University of Georgia sum- 
mer school at Athens, Ga. 

The criticisms : 

Miss Gottschalk has a delightful manner which made an instant 
appeal to her audience. She sings in that unrestrained way which 
is always enjoyed by the best critics. Her voice is true in every 
tone, and when she gave the “Bird Aria,” from “Pagliacci,” the 
voice was shown in all its delicate sweetness. 

Chadwick’s “Danza” was ‘one of the prettiest bits of song life 
on the program, and it showed, too, the varying tones of this lyric 
artist’s wonderful voice. 

The writer was charmed with every songz Miss Gottschalk gave.— 
Athens (Ga.) Daily Herald. 





Miss Gottschalk charmed her hearers with several French and 
English songs. She has a voice of unusual richness and a charm- 
ing manner that delightful fashion.—Atlanta 


Georgian, 


supports her art in 





The fact that Miss Gottschalk is singing in America is one of the 
few things for which America has to thank ihe war in Europe. 
Miss Gottschalk’s operatic career had begun after 
five years’ study in Berlin with teachers like Etelka Gerster and the 
late Frank King Clark. She had sung with success in Germany 
etd Russia, when in September the war cancelled the engagements 
of an army of musicians and singers abroad, and Miss Gottschalk, 
with hundreds of others, came back to America. 

She is young, very pretty, and has a beautiful voice. 
she accounts in her singing for every hour of hard work she must 
have done. 

The character of her voice is while it is soprano of 
broad range, it rings deep in the middle and lower register with 
a mezzo quality, which is warm and echoes through one’s deepest 
musical consciousness. Her tone production is as easy, as limpid, 
as that of the elect among prima donnas, and if she has endurance, 


just been well 


Moreover, 


unusual; 


she promises a famous future. 

To the “Bird Aria,” from “Il Pagliacci,” she brought the charming 
combination of bird-like clarity and ease of production with human 
sweetness and tenderness. Debussy’s ‘“‘Mandolin” it was good to 
hear, since in Atlanta there has been of late so little exposition of 
the work of present-day composers of note. A test it is of purity 
of intonation, and more than ordinary intellectual insight; for “The 
Mandolin” is no simple madrigal tune, but an interesting expression 
of a difficult theory, both in harmony and style; and Miss Gottschalk 
gave it a genuine interpretation. -A group of old French songs she 
delivered with truth to their simple melodic charm and naivete, and 
Cadman’s “Sky-Blue Water” was an instance of sustained sweetness, 
brief but complete. “Joy in the Season’s Change” was a spontane- 
ous and delightful piece of song writing by Mr. Hodgson.—Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution. {(Advertisement.) 





A de Bernyz Concert. 


The Bertrand de Bernyz Opera-Concert-Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York City, organized to aid needy American 





talent and to give public performances, gave a concert 
Wednesday evening, March 3, in Studio Hall. There was 
an ensemble of over forty solo voices, which sang many 
operatic and classical selections. The principal soloists of 
the evening were Katherine Lieber, Anna Nebel and Ma- 
tilda Oberd, sopranos; Mary Esther Corcoran, contralto; 
Wendell Hart, tenor; Oscar Sayers and Reynolds Whit- 
ney, bassos. These young people sang arias from “Aida,” 
“Lohengrin” and “Trovatore.” Andre Polah conducted, 
and Ottile Kreuger was the accompanist of the evening. 
A large and enthusiastic audience enjoyed the work of the 
young artists. 





Wittgenstein’s European Favor. 


Berlin and Amsterdam critics have said of Victor Witt- 
genstein : 

This young pianist ended his concert with a suite of Debussy, 
prelude, sarabande and toccata, which showed his ability at its best. 
It is a beautiful work and the subtle tone shading of the artist over- 
whelmed me. He showed that he merged his personality into the 
dreamy mysticism of the composer.—Allgemeines Handelsblatt, Am- 
sterdam, 





This young artist, Victor Wittgenstein, is a pianist who not only 
shows great promise and talent, but has already accomplished a great 
deal. At his debut he played not less than three piano concertos, 
Rubinstein, D minor; Beethoven, C minor, and Saint-Saéns, G minor, 
and the favorable impression that I recently received when hearing 
the first two mentioned was greatly heightened on the occasion of 
his recital. In the solo passages his tone seemed even larger and 
richer, and his rhythm was very well marked and energetically felt 
as well as expressed. Ina the sarabande of Rameau, arranged for 
the piano by MacDowell, this was most clearly shown. Beethoven’s 
sonata, op. 28, was played elegantly and musically, betraying an in- 
dividual conception of the work. In the MacDowell effective sonata, 
“Tragica,” the young pianist showed a solid and well trained modern 
technic he has mastered. His recital was received with great en- 
thusiasm.—Algemein Handelsblad, Amsterdam. 





In Beethoven Hall yesterday a pianist, Victor Wittgenstein, evoked 
the full sympathy of his hearers. He was received with sweeping 
applause as he stepped upon the platform, and the very hearty ap- 
proval, which we must admit the artist thoroughly deserved, was 
accorded at every opportunity. In addition to undoubted pianistic 
gifts, his interpretation showed a clear musical understanding of the 
work at hand.—Berliner Borsen Courier. 





Victor Wittgenstein, in his concert with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Beethoven Hall, proved that he was entitled to the atten- 
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tion and deep respect of the Berlin musical critics. Under his well 
trained fingers the Rubinstein D minor concerto became clearly out- 
lined, and every demand made upon the artist was met with the 
utmost brilliancy.—Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin. 





In the big concert of Victor Wittgenstein in Beethoven Hall with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra we were greatly impressed by the re 
markably elegant technic, rhythmic accuracy and temperament of the 
young artist.—Statsburger Zeitung, Berlin. 





The pianist, Victor Wittgenstein, stands on the threshold of an 
artistic career.—Welt am Montag, Berlin 





Victor Wittgenstein displayed much bravura in the Rubinstein 


concerto.—B. Z., Berlin. (Advertisement.) 








CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING AND ONE OF HER NEW YORK CLASSES. 


Mrs. Dunning seated at extreme right in picture. 


Mrs. Dunning’s Busiest New York Season. 





Carrie Louise Dunning, founder and teacher of the 
famous Dunning Improved System of Music Study for Be- 
ginners, is shown in the accompanying picture with one 
of her New York classes. Mrs. Dunning, who has classes 
in all the large cities of musical importance, has had three 
in New York this season instead of the one, which has 
heretofore been sufficient to meet the demands upon her 
time. 


That this system is growing in favor and that teachers 
are beginning to see the practical value of Mrs. Dunning’s 
method of teaching can easily be seen. Only recently Mrs. 
Dunning placed a teacher of her method with Mrs. Wil- 
liam Erhart, who has formed a large class of children of 
her friends among the socially elite of New York. These 
ladies are equally enthusiastic about the benefits to be de- 
rived from this system of music study. 
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New Ditson Publications. 


There is an earnestness almost bordering on solemnity 
in Adolph M. Foerster’s sacred “Song to the Saviour,” 
words by Sibella Elizabeth Miles. It is well worthy to 
rank among the best of the sacred songs published by the 





‘Oliver Ditson Company. It has that agreeably effective 


mixture of the tenderly sacred and pompously dramatic 
which makes Gounod’s sacred songs and arias so eminent. 
Adolph M. Foerster, however, has not copied Gounod or 
any one else, so far as we can see. His song is well 
written, vocal, and it preserves its unity of style through- 
out. 

Among the new music for piano are eight Springtime 
Sketches by Cedric W. Lemont, which deserve special 
mention. These new pieces are intended for youthful 
pianists or for amateurs with little technical skill, and must 
be criticised as such. They are melodic in every measure 
and the passages all lie comfortably under the fingers. 
There is variety of rhythm, a disposition to cheerfulness, 
and an absence of those harsh harmonies which charac- 
terize so much modern piano music. 

Cedric W. Lemont evidently knows that players with 
immature technic are also more pleased with concords 
than with the more pungent expression of emotional stress 
implied by the discords of modern restlessness. 

The names of these little pieces are: “An April 
Shower,” “Clotilde,” “Care Free,” “La Débutante,” “Noc- 
turnette,” “A Roundelay,” “Shadow Pictures,” “The Wood 
Nymph.” They are edited and fingered for teaching pur- 
poses. ; 





Ver Kerk Initial Recital. 
Celine del Castilho Ver Kerk, soprano, made her debut 
in New York recently in a recital at Aeolian Hall, and 
scored a marked success. As was noted at the time, this 





CELINE DEL CASTILHO VER KERK. 


was her first appearance before a large public, but she 
showed none of the usual inexperience of singers in their 
first appearance. Evidently her study has been of a most 
comprehensive kind, and it is evident from the success she 
made not only with the public, but with the entire New 
York press that she is destined for a distinguished career. 





Grainger Works Ranked High. 





To Percy Grainger there is tribute in the following ex- 
cerpt from an article which appeared in the Glasgow 
(Scotland) Herald of February 4: “As a result of the 
voting for Saturday’s Plebiscite concert at the Glasgow 
choral and orchestral concerts (suites, ballet airs and 
dance music), Grainger’s ‘Mock Morris’ was chosen and 
ranks third favorite. Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt,’ German’s ‘Henry 
Eighth Dances,’ and Grainger’s ‘Mock Morris’ secured the 
highest number of votes. Tschaikowsky’s fifth, Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished,’ and Beethoven’s C minor rank highest among 
the symphonies chosen; Wagner’s ‘Ride of the Valkyries,’ 
Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance,’ and Handel’s largo in 
C were the three highest voted for among the miscellane- 
ous works; and Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser,’ and his ‘Meister- 
singer’ and Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ were highest among the 
overtures chosen,” 
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Sulli Presents Pupils in Concert. 


An excellent concert for the benefit of the victims of 
the recent earthquake in Italy was given at Germania Hall, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., under the direction of Giorgio M. 
Sulli, the well known vocal teacher of New York. Mr. 
Sulli permitted some of his leading pupils to furnish the 
program, assisted by Jennie Dockstader, pianist ; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Hurd, violinist, and Rose Fischbein, flutist. This is 
simply another indication of Mr. Sulli’s generosity and 
willingness to aid in every way possible to bring about the 
success of suh undertakings. 

Joseph J. Dawes, baritone, opened the program with an 
excellent rendering of the prologue to “Pagliacci.” He 
also sang the aria, “Eri Tu,’ from “Ballo in Maschera,” 
later in the program, again evoking much praise. He also 
sang a duet from “La Forza del Destino” with George 
Gillet, tenor. Mr. Dawes will give a recital at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association on Twenty-third street, New 
York, some time in April. 

Maude Edens, mezzo soprano, sang an aria from “Mi- 
trane,” by Rossi, displaying an excellent voice which has 
been carefully trained. In an aria from Ponchielli‘s “Gio- 
conda” she was at her best. Mrs. Sulli, wife of the peda- 
gogue, sang Massenet’s “Elegie,” with violin obligato by 
Mrs. Hurd. Mrs. Sulli possesses a dramatic soprano 
voice of wide range and much power, and her singing 
upon this occasion was a delight. 

Alfredo Martino, basso, sang the ballad from Rotoli’s 
“Amor Fa Morire,” giving it an interpretation replete with 
feeling and marked by good musicianship. He also sang 
the bass aria from “Simon Boccanegra” (Verdi) with 
equal effect. Gladys Morrison, dramatic soprano, who to- 
gether with Maude Edens and Anna Byrd comes from the 
“Lone Star” State, sang the famous prayer from Puccini’s 
“Tosca” with excellent diction and a convincing compre- 
hension of the intentions of the composer. She also sang 
an aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” with equal success. 
Under the guidance of Mr. Sulli, her voice has broadened 
wonderfully and her work was very much appreciated by 
the large audience. 

In the “Shadow Dance,” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” 
Loretta Hallisy, coloratura soprano, displayed a voice of 
great beauty and clarity of tone. She also appeared later 
on the program, singing “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark” 
(Bishop), with flute obligato by Rose Fischbein, when the 
lightness of her tones and the purity of her enunciation 
were admirable. Miss Hallisy will give a recital in New 
York in April. 

Marie Baron, alto, sang the aria, “Non conosci il bel 
suol?” from “Mignon” (Thomas) with finished art which 
was heartily applauded by her audience. Adalgisa Bar- 
bieri, whose voice is a beautiful lyric soprano, sang the 
cavatina from “Traviata” and an aria from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” in the original key, creating quite a sensa- 
tion by her delightful singing. 

Because of the indisposition of Ignazio Ruccione, George 
Gillet, the tenor, of New York, kindly lent his able assist- 
ance. Mr. Gillet sang the duet from “La Forza del Des- 
tino” with Mr. Dawes, the ballad from “Rigoletto” and in 
the quartet from “Rigoletto” which closed the program. 
The other singers were Signorina Barbieri, Mrs. Baron 
and Mr. Martino. Mr. Gillet’s work is too well known to 
require comment here. 

Anna Ryrd, who just returned from a successful tour 
in Texas in time to appear at this concert, sang an aria 
from “Prophete” (Meyerbeer), much to the delight of the 
audience. Indeed, so enthusiastic was the applause that 
she was obliged to sing an encore. Miss Byrd, who is a 
finished artist, is one of the pupils of whom Mr. Sulli 
confidently expects great things in concert and recital 
work. © She is the soprano soloist at the Labor Temple, 
New York. 

Mrs. Robert Hurd, who is an artist pupil of Ovide 
Musin, the well known pedagogue of New York, played 
Sarasate’s arrangement of the nocturne in E flat (Chopin) 
and a Brahms Hungarian dance in a manner that was a 
credit to her teacher. She also played the violin obligato 
for the “Ave Maria” arranged on the “Thais Meditation” 
(Massenet), which was beautifully sung by Mrs. Sulli. 

Moszkowski’s “Spanish Caprice” for piano was well 
played by Jennie Dockstader. 

All in all it was a most delightful evening, and Mr. Sulli 
is to be congratulated upon the splendid success of his 





the art of teaching which was developed in her by the 
great Marchesi. 





MME. SEMBRICH 
IS TO SING AT 
PATERSON FESTIVAL, 


Services of Celebrated Coloratura Soprano Secured Through 
Special Arrangements. 
Paterson, N. J., March 15, 1915. 

It has just been announced that the services of Marcella 
Sembrich, the celebrated coloratura soprano, have been 
secured for the Paterson Music Festival for May 13 in 
place of Frieda Hempel, who had already been engaged for 
that evening, but because of an opportunity offered her 
to go on tour with several other members of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, consented to postpone her engage- 
ment in Paterson until next year. 

By securing the services of Mme. Sembrich there is no 
doubt that the attractions for the music festival have been 
strengthened greatly, and in a way her coming here is a 
compliment to the city’s reputation as a musical center. 

Wherever the news that Mme. Sembrich had been en- 
gaged has become known, there has been rejoicing. 

“I find that Mme. Sembrich will be one of the greatest art- 
ists that I have ever presented to a Paterson audience,” said 
Conductor Wiske last evening, “and I am certainly happy 
over the fact that I can give the patrons and the public 
even more than was originally advertised. I have known 
“Mme. Sembrich for many years, and it was only through 
that acquaintance and through the influence of friends that 
I was able to induce her to sing here.” 

In every part of the city musicians rejoiced over the 
opportunity of hearing Mme. Sembrich here at home, for 
it is a well known fact that greater opportunities are of- 
fered at the Paterson festivals for getting in close contact 
with an artist than at any of the metropolitan auditoriums. 
It is expected that the Sembrich night will be equally as 
popular as the Schumann-Heink, Nordica and McCormack 
nights, which have been epoch making in past years of the 
festivals. 





Landlord (pointing to fiddler, who is playing outside his 
door )—“What is~he playing, Pat?” Pat—“Begorra, sir, I 
think he is playing a fiddle.”—Otago Witness, Dunedin, 
N. Z. 
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Sat. 20. Eve—“L’Oracoto” anv “Pacitacct.” Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

Sun. 21. Aft—Josepx MALKin. Aeolian Hall. 

Sun. 21. Aft—PHIm~HArMonic Society. 
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mand for a piano 
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of two new Stein- 
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et Steinway 
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the incomparable 
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life of the most 
costly Steinway. 
Yet, as a result of 
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the ideal piano— 
a Steinway—at a 
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many so-called 
“good” instruments. 
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free, illustrated literature, with 
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papite. Sun. 21. Eve-—JouHn McCormack. Century Opera House. nearest you. 4 
Sun. 21. Eve—Mrs. H. H. A. Beaco. MacDowell Club. ; 

s b Sun. 21. Eve—-Orera Concert. Metropolitan Opera 
Haggerty-Snell Pupils’ Musicale. iia ; 
: : be . Mon. 22. Eve.—‘MEISTERSINGER.” — Metropolit O ; 
Ida Haggerty-Snell gave a musicale at her studios on politan pera . 
March 12, at which a number of her pupils sang. These House. STEINWAY & SONS : 
were the Misses Evelyn Miller, Cecile Pankin, Grace Mc- Tues. 23. Aft—Nuicora Tuomas. Little Theatre. H 
Loughlin, Mabél Davidson, Edna Freese, Jessie Fullington, Tues. 23. Aft-—Roperick Wuirte. Princess Theatre. STEINWAY HALL : 
Emelie Fischer, Mesdames M. B. Toch and Sargent Col- Tues. 23. Eve-—Retnatp WERRENRATH AND Sr. CEcILIA 107-109 East 14th Str ; 
gate, and Frederic Hoag and Albin Trube. _ Crus. Waldorf-Astoria. x iy ncaa tila : 
The work of Mrs. Haggerty-Snell’s pupils is of such an Tues. 23. Eve-—Pretro Yon. Aeolian Hall. : 
excellent order that it is evident this teacher fully employs Wed. 24. Eve—Orarorio Society. Carnegie Hall. = : 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 
Published every Saturday by Musical Courier Co. 
Devoted to the interests of the Piano Trade. 


In six weeks grand opera in New York will be 
over for this season. What will next season bring 
forth? 


———- 


London is having a Bach-Brahms-Beethoven fes- 
tival just now, which shows the spirit that was to be 
expected from the sensible British public. 





&- 





What is true neutrality? An Italian organ grinder 
playing “Die Wacht am Rhein” in front of a French 
restaurant run by a Swiss. It occurred recently 
near the MusicaL Courter offices. 





> 
e-— 


Those Allied violinists who do not know it are 
informed by Arthur Hartmann in the Canadian 
Journal of Music that the fifth concerto by Vieux- 
temps contains the Belgian National Hymn. 

ee Seed 

A vaudeville sketch written around the life of 
Beethoven was refused the other day by a New 
York manager, as Alan Dale reporis in the Brook- 
lyn Times. “Substitute Irving Berlin for Beethoven 
and you'll have a corking good act,” was the man- 
ager’s advice. 

ee 

“Had the gifted composer of ‘Carmen’ been 
praised in France in the years succeeding 1870,” 
writes the Musica Courter Paris correspondent in 
a private letter, “his eulogists would have been 
treated here as Germans; should one criticize Bizet 
adversely in 1915 the same risk is incurred. Truly, 
musical criticism is a difficult art.” 





inne ee 


It is denied unreservedly by Charles A. Ellis, 
manager of Mme. Melba, that the diva plans to go 
into vaudeville here next season, as was stated in 
the daily press recently. In response to a telegram 
from the Musicat Courter, Mr. Ellis informs this 
paper that Mme. Melba will carry out her American 
concert engagements for next season as outlined 
and booked by him. 


—-- e 


A plea for an American national conservatory of 
music, which Andreas Dippel put forth in an ad- 
dress at Washington not long ago, continues to find 
serious discussion in many quarters, even though 
the New York Press renarks facetiously: “Let 
Andreas Dippel have his way and_ henceforth 
Uncle Sam will be dean of three great schools, An- 
napolis, West Point and Counterpoint.” 

a 

This is from London Musical News: “A Berlin 
banker named Mendelssohn-Bartholdy has been 
killed. He was a lieutenant in the 9th Bavarian In- 
fantry Regiment of the Reserve. We wonder if he 
is a descendant of the great Felix.” Yes, London 
Musical News, he is, and he played the cello re- 
markably well for an amateur and was one of the 
most popular men in Berlin’s fashionable circles. 


eados Ae" 





For nearly seven long months France has listened 
heart wrung to her brave children’s undaunted bat- 
tle cry answering the ceaseless roar of many can- 
nons, while others who erstwhile sang and marched 
so valiantly sleep so deep no sound can wake them 
more, wrapped in eternal silence far from enemies. 
When nations and empires are striving to find step- 
ping stones to higher things through the crimsoned 
rivers and fields of carnage it comes with a shock 
to those who count in life’s bivouac that the Parisian 
Prefecture of Police should have had to issue an or- 
der prohibiting the reopening of establishments in- 
tending to give anew the “Thés tango.” At Mont- 
martre, under the egide of “dancing lessons,” the 
tango in its most disorderly, one might say disrepu- 
table, form, again was in full swing, and Paris, the 


thinking, feeling, sensitive Paris, cried out upon the 
shame of it at a time like this, and in accord with 
the Ministre de I’Interieur decided firmly that the 
“thés dansant,” “thés tango,” etc., are to be closed. 
eae Vea 





The Philharmonic Society played the last of its 
regular series of Sunday afternoon concerts at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon, © 
March 14. Directly after the concert, the orchestra 
left for its annual Western tour, beginning last Mon- 
day evening at Dayton, Ohio. Other cities includ- 
ed in the trip are Columbus, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Newcastle. The Philharmonic returns to Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 21, when an all- 
Wagner program (comprised of selections from the 
“Flying Dutchman,” “Rheingold,” ‘“Parsifal,” 
“Tristan and Isolde,” ‘Meistersinger,” ‘Tann- 
hauser,”’ “Lohengrin” and “Walkiire”) will be 
given. 

ea el aasintiinte 

Another grand opera company has gone on the 
rocks, the latest victim being the National Grand 
Opera Company, which closed recently in San 
Francisco after a very short life there. The only 
opera organization outside of the Metropolitan that 
has withstood the financial vicissitudes of this tax- 
ing winter is the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, 
whose season is not yet ended, but so far has lasted 
twenty-eight weeks. Under the direction of For- 
tune Gallo the large cities have been visited suc- 
cessfully, the company being kept busy constantly, 
with salaries paid in full. Last week in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the week before in Philadelphia, the 
San Carlo troupe scored the biggest artistic and 
financial successes of its present tour. 


——— 4 
VERY OLD BEL CANTO. 


A native of Italy thus describes a certain voice: 





A voice more potent than all the drugs to charm the 
gods of Lethe first poured forth its murmurs discordant. 
The bark of dogs has she, and the howling of wolves. 
She sends forth the voice in which the scared owl, in 
which the screech of the night, complain, in which wild 
beasts shriek and yell, in which the serpent hisses, and the 
wailing of the waves dashed upon the rocks; the sounds, 
too, of the woods, and the thunders of the bursting cloud. 
Of objects so many there is the voice in one. Then after- 
wards in a Haemonian chaunt she unfolds the rest, and 
her voice penetrates to Tartarus. 

No doubt this is more powerful in the original 
than in the translation which H. T. Riley has made 
as literal as possible. It is strong enough, however, 
and we cannot deny but that the lady in question 
had an unusual voice. 

We have been unable to discover who was the 
instructor of this remarkable vocalist. 

Perhaps, in the language of Milton, she “warbled 
her native wood notes wild.” We know of no 
operatic role that would suit her down to the 
ground, though some of her hydrophobia effects 
might add a few touches of realism to the hades 
scene in “Orfeo.” How about the dragon Fafner 
in “Siegfried”? 

With the screech owl suggestions we are already 
familiar, as we have heard operatic performances 
outside of New York. 

Perhaps that chorus of unemployed in “Gotter- 
dammerung” might be bolstered up a bit by the 
wild beast shrieks and yells. But, on the whole, 
we are not in sympathy with that particular brand 
of bel canto and we advise all prospective students 
of it to see America first. 

For fuller details concerning this aischrolatreian 
songbird we refer our readers to Book VI of “Phar- 
salia,” written by the Latin poet, Lucanus, one of 
the victims of Nero. It is a description of the 
Thessalian witch, Erictho, who had snakes in her 
hair. If anybody heard and described such a voice 
today he would be suspected of having snakes in 
his boots and of being altogether a stranger to 
grape juice diplomacy. 
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CINCINNATI’S MASTERFUL ORCHESTRA AND CONDUCTOR. 


Visits to the cities that have important symphony 
orchestras, and attendance on those occasions at one 
or two of their concerts, long have formed the 
pleasantest privilege of the editor of the MusicaL 
Courter. Not only do such experiences give him 
opportunities to observe the actual musical work 
done in the localities under consideration and to 
note the measure of general tonal progress made by 
those communities, but also it enables this writer to 
come into contact with the leading cultural and 
civic forces of the cities he visits, forces which have 
laid the foundation for the symphony orchestras 
America now possesses and paved the way through 
initiative and example for those we shall establish 
here in the future. 

One of the musical zones that it is a particular 
pleasure to be allowed to cover every once in awhile 
is that which radiates from Cincinnati and finds its 
center in that city’s reorganized nineteen year old 
symphony orchestra under the direction of Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald. 

For many seasons the inditer of these lines has 
been a periodical attendant at the Cincinnati or- 
chestral concerts and on that account feels es- 
pecially well qualified to review them comparatively 
in the light of their past promise and their present 
achievements. 

During the formation and development periods 
of the organization, a little band of devoted workers 
watched jealously over every phase of its progress 
and maintained it unceasingly along lines that made 
for only the highest and most uncompromisingly 
artistic standards in tonal art. Fortunately Cincin- 
nati is blessed unusually, inasmuch as its early 
population, liberally sprinkled with Europeans, 
brought into the community a certain musical life 
which flourished from almost the pioneer days of 
the place, and as the decades passed the touch of 
culture kept pace with the town’s rise in commercial 
importance and civic power. There hardly is 
another city in this country where such a high aver- 
age of artistic and intellectual enlightenment obtains 
generally in business and financial circles and where 
the best elements are so closely united in the unsel- 
fish desire to spread culture and a love for the 
beautiful in art. The fair fame of Cincinnati in 
that respect is their intrinsic reward, and they 
should look upon it with the greater pride because it 
was not obtained without hard struggles and the 
surmounting of many serious discouragements and 
direct obstacles. 

The most serious of the latter was the fact that 
the very earnestness displayed in Cincinnati musical 
matters by those who had them most at heart, led 
for some years to a division of artistic interests and 
the establishment of friendly factionalism repre- 
sented by the Orchestra Association and the May 
Festival Association, each side doing much to edu- 
cate and stimulate tonally and increase materially 
the already large musical clientele of the Ohio 
metropolis. However, as the orchestra employed 
by the festival forces was not the home organiza- 
tion, a certain unity seemed lacking in the bene- 
ficial energies put forth by both musical groups, 
and in consequence the moral and ethical effect 
exerted was neither of the strongest nor of the 
most practical kind, viewed from the high stand- 
point of what the two societies were working in- 
dividually to accomplish in art. 

Beneficent influences exerted themselves success- 
fully a season or so ago, however, and to the de- 
light of the musical fraternities of this entire 
country an affiliation was brought about which re- 
sulted in the working together of the Festival and 
Orchestra Associations and accomplished the 
memorable series of choral and orchestral perform- 
ances heard in Cincinnati last spring under the 








leadership of Dr. Kunwald, when among other 
things, a rendering of the Bach B minor Mass was 
realized which competent Cincinnati and visiting 
critics declared to have been one of the model hear- 
ings of the work in this country. 

The foregoing is familiar history to all those who 
follow closely the musical doings in our large cities, 
but a recapitulation of the facts seems a peculiarly 
grateful task to this chronicler, especially in view of 
the solidarity of artistic interests and the finer, 
larger spirit and grander confidence in Cincinnati’s 
musical future which he found on every hand dur- 
ing his present visit to the Queen City. 

At the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra concerts 
of Friday afternoon, March 12, and Saturday even- 
ing, March 13, the new and closer rapprochement 
between the audience and the players was clearly 
evident to the visitor. Personal sympathy made 
itself apparent in the nature of the reception ex- 
tended to Dr. Kunwald and the comments over- 
heard during the intermission, and in the playing 
of the leader and his orchestra, marked by warm 
responsiveness and superb enthusiasm. 

In itself the program called for spontaneous and 
even ardent utterance, for it was of decidedly 
romantic complexion, consisting of Smetana’s sym- 
phonic poem, “From Bohemia’s Fields and Groves,” 
MacDowell’s D minor piano concerto and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Symphony Pathétique”—a program uni- 
fied, well balanced and decidedly international in 
character. 

From the first measure of the Smetana piece it 
was to be noted that the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra sings with a nobler voice, fuller, freer, more 
personal, more searching, than when Dr. Kunwald 
made his earlier appeals to his men and to his 
public. The players, as well as the listeners since 
have gone adventuring with him hand in hand 
through the great masterpieces of classical and 
modern music and they have learned to love the 
man in him, to appreciate the artist, to respect the 
routinier, and to believe in the musician. He 
proved not only that his vast experience as head of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra had made him 
a drillmaster whose ambition it is to achieve tech- 
nical perfection and who has the iron will to impose 
his purpose upon his orchestra, but also he revealed 
as his appearances increased in number and present- 
ed him in an ever changing and seemingly limitless 
repertoire that he is an interpreter deeply versed in 
musical knowledge, rich in dramatic and poetical 
fancy, and uncommonly resourceful in all the de- 
tails of nuance that vitalize a performance and make 
it a thing of living tones rather than of written 
notes. All this came to light in the Smetana 
measures, which told their amiable musical story 
with inspiriting gaiety and contrasting gentle pen- 
siveness, and were suffused with appropriately bril- 
liant color. The strings shone to especial advan- 
tage both in volume and quality. 

Following Smetana, MacDowell came to voice in 
his splendidly conceived and finely made D minor 
concerto, played by Ruth Deyo, an American pianist 
who was a pupil of America’s best composer and 
studied this work with him. As a result, she struck 
a certain authoritative note from the outset of her 
performance and maintained it consistently through- 
out the reading. “Of slight build, graceful, sensi- 
tive in features, and without physical affectations 
or mannerisms of any kind,” were the mental notes 
made by the scribe as the pianist walked across the 
stage and adjusted herself at the piano. The 
wealth of warmly tinted hair scattered upward and 
the cameo profile of Miss Deyo caused the reflec- 
tion that she looks very Swinburne-Jonesish. In 
her playing she is intensely earnest, sincere and de- 
termined to make musicianship prevail over vir- 


tuosity. The keyboard plainly represents to her 
essentially a medium for poetical expression and 
cerebral communion rather than a playground for 
digital exercise and exploitation. She puts every 
atom of her strength, feeling and imagination into 
her performance, and therefore (as she has a thor- 
ough technical equipment) she at once impresses her 
audience with her right to be regarded as an artist 
and musician of serious tendencies. Her touch is 
firm, decisive, and yet amenable to gentler expres- 
sion and even ebullient lightness as in the gossamer 
scherzo. The opening movement had a plenitude of 
the “passione ” which the composer gave as an in- 
terpretative direction, and revealed the broad con- 
structional lines and sweep and impetus of the 
MacDowell style in its large aspects. Miss Deyo 
affiliated effectively with the orchestra and showed 
that she knew its score as well as her own. The 
middle movement was delivered by her with much 
speed, daintiness and whimsicality. In the finale, 
as in other portions of the work, her delivery of 
cantabile was marked by refinement and soulful- 
ness. She is altogether a pianist of parts and will 
be heard from emphatically henceforth. The au- 
dience stamped its approval strongly upon Miss 
Deyo’s art by recalling her many times and making 
imperative the playing of an encore. 

Dr. Kunwald’s bearing as he brought down his 
baton on the opening of the “Pathétique” betrayed 
the depth of feeling under which he labored. Be- 
fore the concert he had said to the visiting re- 
viewer: “It is most trying to conduct music like 
that in these tragic times, for the poignant note of 
sorrow, the passionate conflict, and the intense 
humanity to be found in the ‘Pathétique’ bring to all 
listeners a renewed sense of the sad struggle in 
Europe, and of course affect me with exceptional 
strength as a representative of one of the warring 
nations.” 

All that the conductor cited as making up the 
content of the symphony he brought to hearing in 
his intensely moving presentation without, however, 
falling victim to the easy method of accentuating 
the violent dynamic and rhythmic contrasts, the 
sensual appeal. and the at times melodramatic 
tragedy of Tschaikowsky’s singularly powerful 
opus. The first movement had a picturesque and 
convincing upbuilding at the hands of Dr. Kunwald, 
who did not forget its intricate contrapuntal net in 
his striving toward the achievement of resounding 
climax, and it was a lesson in the art of conducting 
to note how skillfully he allowed the dynamiic and 
emotional degrees to ebb almost entirely before ex- 
tracting from his orchestra bit by bit a very flood 
of tone leading to a triumphant paean or to a 
veritable frenzy of tragic passion. Always, how- 
ever, the fine intellectual command and the reserve 
of the artist prevented mere noise making and 
bathotic descent to sensationalism. The famous 
second subject of the opening movement had sen- 
suous quality without being oversentimeutalized, a 
slight moderateness of tempo gave the 5-4 valse an 
air of sombreness and foreboding which prepare 
one for the mood of the finale. To take the 5-4 sec- 
tion at the speed employed by some other conduc- 
tors injects into the symphony a momentary spirit 
of optimism and even quasi merriment which surely 
was foreign to Tschaikowsky’s intention when he 
penned his deeply felt measures. The martial third 
part exerted its usual inherent effect, but it was in- 
tensified by the remarkable precision of the Kun- 
wald rhythm and his pronounced sense of the 
dramatic. It always is problematical and frequently 
inane to speculate upon what passes in the mind of 
a director when he is leading music as unmistakably 
pictorial as Tschaikowsky’s epical symphonic march, 
but it pleased one hearer to see in the reading a 
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tonal representation of some of the awful proceed- 
the battlefront on the eastern 
frontier. It was not a question of partisanship; it 
was rather a portrayal of war itself and of its 
fierceness and clangor, and the Cossack barbarity 
of the strains and the eloquent realism of the or- 
chestration served but to heighten the impressions 
received. The closing adagio was a poem of agony, 
a lament of Titans, the world’s despairing hopeless- 
ness over the things that are, and should not be, and 
yet seem necessary to be, as we see them now where 
friends and brothers are locked in insane strife and 
Dr. Kunwald 


ings at present 


taking each other’s lives and souls. 


poured out his emotional reserve without stint in ° 


this monumental finale and succeeded in putting his 
audience under a spell. When the last strains died 
away the entire house remained seated for several 
moments before a hand stirred, and finally a real 
storm of handclapping compelled the leader to bow 
gi until finally he bid his men rise 
and share with him in the astonishing ovation, Old 
Cincinnati concertgoers gave the information that 
rarely such a demonstration been witnessed 
there at a musical gathering of any kind. 

\bsolute clarity was the keynote of the orches- 
tra’s performances in respect to technical execution, 
and this was due as much to the proficiency of the 
individual players as to the incisiveness of Dr. 
Kunwald’s beat and the certainty with which he 
appeared to indicate his wishes. Every movement 
of his arm, every toss of his head, every straighten- 
ing of his body plainly had some significance to his 
men, for on the instant followed a crescendo, an 
especially marked accent, a quickening, or an alert 
readiness to prepare for some sudden pause, some 
concerted attack, some impending climax. The 
working together of the men and with their leader 
was in every sense of the word masterful and spoke 
volumes for his unquestioned authority and com- 


again and again, 


has 


plete control. 

The strings of the orchestra are plentiful and of 
ample sonority and ingratiating timbre. Tschai- 
kowsky gives them much to do and they did it well. 
Similarly he calls upon the reeds for uncommonly 
frequent leading passages, and each time they an- 


swered the call impressively. No other orchestra 


boasts a better reed choir than that of Cincinnati. 


“Mellow” is a favorite term to apply to a good brass 
department in an orchestra, but the one under dis- 
cussion deserves that description without reserva- 
tion. The sharp, biting chords that abound in the 
the tremendous blasts of the march, 
and the solemn softness of the quartet in the finale 

so kindred in color and effect to the ““Todesver- 


* Pathe tique 3 


ktndigung” in “Walktre’—all were delivered with- 
out flaws, roughness, or blatancy. 

In the accompaniment to the MacDowell concerto 
the orchestra was as discreet and sympathetic as its 


understanding conductor—himself an admirable 


lanist 


by the way. 


It interested the investigator of news for the 


\lus'cAL CourRIER to find out what measure of 
honor a musical prophet receives in his own baili- 
wick when he is an orchestral conductor, and there 


ore the local newspapers were read with some de- 
ree of curiosity. 


in the Inquirer the critic states that the orchestra 


vas in excellent form “and has not played any 
better all season.” “Dr. Kunwald is credited with a 
gh analysis” of the “Pathétique.” He 

| stunningly with the third movement.” Of 
Smetana work he gave a “beautiful and poetic 


rmance. Its freshness and its charm were de- 
realized in the performance.” 
(he Times Star says that “on this occasion the 
ence was treated to a technical exhibition which 
rdant leaf to the laurel crown of our good 
Cincinnati. Dr. Kunwald vein of 
and of command, which was reflected by 
lis band There the : 


was in a 


ensued from orchestra a 
solidity of tone, a precision of ensemble, a sway of 
rhythms, an almost automatic effect, which now and 


then inspired the director to place his baton on the 


stand and regard his men with a quizzical approving 
smile, Dr. Kunwald understands orchestra 
even to the least and most obscure detail of the 
elaborate scores which he directs from memory. 
On Friday afternoon he specialized on the orchestra 
and displayed the prowess of his own band after 
the manner of a virtuoso. The instruments, welded 
together in a great volume of sound, which rose 
and fell rhythmically, were held to a wonderful 
balance. No unkind intonation marred the richly 
colored mass, each choir spoke in its own particular 
tone, each phrase, each qualifying development 
asserted itself duly, every modification spoke the 
master hand which wrote, and that which interpret- 
ed. Against the solidity of the orchestral volume 
floated the broken, eddying phrases of the symphony, 
while its outlines remained firmly defined. It was 
from beginning to end a tour de force, a special ex- 
hibit.” 

From the Commercial Tribune: “The orchestral 
part of the program was one of the most satisfac- 
tory which has been presented this year. From the 
Smetana tone poem to the Tschaikowsky ‘Pa- 
thétique’ is a long emotional and orchestral span, 
but one which the intuitive artistic sense of Dr. 
Kunwald grasped and sustained with the most satis- 
fying results. The ‘Pathétique’ was given 
under Dr. Kunwald’s baton an inspiring perform- 
ance.” L. L. 
<cnctecllilppactecipia 


NO MUSICAL BALDNESS. 





In Boston there is a Dr. R. Kenrick Smith, and 
he gave utterance to some opinions recently which 
the New York Tribune representative there tele- 
graphed to that paper here. The communication, 
marked “By Telegraph to the Tribune, February 
28,” appeared last Monday and reads as follows: 


“If fright or grief will turn the hair white, which we 
all know sometimes occurs, why is it not perfectly logical 
to assume that the opposite extreme, that is, the tranquillity, 
peace, harmony and joy of music, would tend to produce 
an opposite result? 

“An expert statistician, after months of labor, announces 
that only one of every hundred devotees of music is hair- 
less, while in every other profession, eleven in every one 
hundred are bald. This may, in part, be due to the habit 
traditional to musicians of always brushing the hair back- 
ward, 

“Professional men, as a rule, keep their hair cut short, 
and are such slaves to their barbers that they keep it plas- 
tered down smoothly. Wearing tight, stiff, hard-rimmed 
hats accentuates this still further, and the hair is pressed 
down flatter and bound to the top of the head in a firm, 
vicelike pressure. 

“The musician whose hair is brushed carelessly back- 
ward always has the habit of running his fingers through 
it, which stimulates healthy activity and circulation in the 
scalp.” 

ssastiin tidlpildoamitti 


THE SONG OF SING SING. 





Sing Sing, New York’s State prison, has a new 
warden who believes in giving the convicts a chance 
at ethical betterment and education while they are 
detained guests of the institution on the Hudson 
River. The latest of Warden Osborne’s schemes is 
to establish a prison school at Sing Sing where 
music is to be taught. It is a great idea. To seea 
“lifer” struggling ambitiously with the early studies 
in a late Czerny opus, a bank embezzler innocently 
warbling Concone vocalises, and a_ blackjacker 
gently guiding the violin bow through a Fiorillo 
problem in an easy position, should be an impressive 
and uplifting spectacle for the people of this State 
who pay the taxes that support prisons. However, 
pickpockets should all study the piano, for it lim- 
bers the fingers, and footpads ought to pedal the or- 
gan in order to improve their feet. 

— 


A SUGGESTION. 





In the London Telegraph, Robin H. Legge sug- 
gests to the Drury Lane authorities that they give 
Wagner’s “Siegfried” as a children’s pantomime. 
It is to be suspected that Mr. Legge had his tongue 
in his cheek when he wrote that paragraph. 


UNUSUAL VIOLIN PROGRAM. 





Albert Spalding’s violin recital of classical and 
popular dance music at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Saturday afternoon, March 13, was of more impor- 
tance than the term “dance music” might imply. 
None of this music was for the feet. None of it 
was written to be danced to, and none of it could 
be used for actual dancing purposes in the physical 
sense of the word. The manner and the form alone 
belonged to Terpsichore; the spiritual contents of 
these dances were those of Euterpe and Erato. In 
his “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” Keats delights to hear 
in his imagination the pipes and timbrels pictured 
on a painted Grecian urn. 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


The dancers in these dances, too, are creatures of 

imagination : 
“In what ethereal ‘dances,’ 
By what eternal streams!” (Poe) 

There were shepherdesses from the vales of 
Arcady and courtly ladies of old France. There 
were chivalrous knights at revelry within their an- 
cestral halls, and rustics sporting on the village 
green. Young lovers danced the night away in 
their delirious joy and parted at the dawn, like 
Romeo and Juliet, with sighs and aching hearts. 
There were winsome Spanish girls with flashing 
eyes, and proud Castilians, fiery Hungarians, wild 
Slavonic dancers, sentimental maidens from Vienna, 
Alabama negroes with their plaintive accents in- 
herited from days of slavery. Such were the danc- 
ers to the music of Albert Spalding’s violin. Keats 
might have written: 


Bold lover, never, never canst thou tire; 
Forever wilt thou dance, and she be fair. 


The importance of this recital, therefore, was 
due to the intrinsic merit of the music, and the in- 
terest in the music was enhanced by the dance 
forms which appealed to the imagination and filled 
the mind with pictures of other days and distant 
scenes. 

Of the skill and art of Albert Spalding as a vio- 
linist there is nothing to be said that has not al- 
ready been said in all the civilized languages of the 
musical world. This young American has carried 
his banner of Excelsior from “Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral strand,” so to speak. He 
has added to the dignity of American art and been 
an apostle of Western culture in all the capitals of 
Europe. To speak of tone and temperament, bow 
arm and fingers, is altogether superfluous now when 
writing about Spalding. The crowded concert room 
and the unrestrained applause tell all that need be 
told. His program contained four movements by 
Bach: “Siciliano,” “Sarabande,” “Gigue,” ‘‘Cha- 
conne.” 

His performance of this superb “Chaconne” was 
of itself sufficient to stamp him as an artist of the 
first rank. Then there were a “Menuet” and a “Ga- 
votte” by Veracini, a “Gigue” by Corelli, an old 
Franch “Chanson” and a “Pavane” by Couperin 
transcribed by Kreisler, “Variations” on Corelli’s 
gavotte by Tartini, two “Hungarian Dances” by 
Brahms transcribed by Joachim, two Viennese 
waltzes called “Liebeslied” and “Liebesfreud” 
transcribed by Kreisler, “Alabama,” song and 
dance, by Spalding, and Sarasate’s “Habanera.” 

Some of these were repeated, and the violinist 
was compelled to add extra numbers. 

It was a gala afternoon, and the violinist has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his departure from the 
conventional program was a musical, an artistic 
and a popular success. 
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MUSIC IN 


GERMANY. 





From several.cities of Germany come the follow- 
ing reports of local musical doings sent to the Mu- 
SICAL Courier Berlin office: 

Leipsic. 

The Leipsic Opera has suffered more or less, be- 
cause so many of its members have been called to 
arms. “Carmen” has been given twice recently, but 
it did not attract the public as in times of peace. 
“Oberon,” by Weber, also has been revived. Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride,” Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” and Strauss’ “Fledermaus” have had suc- 
cessful performances. Otherwise the repertoire 
consisted of well known German and Italian works. 

The musical interest of Leipsic is centered about 
the Gewandhaus. The program of the eighth con- 
cert brought Bruckner’s second symphony in C 
minor and excerpts from Hans Pfitzner’s “Rose vom 
Liebesgarten.” At the ninth concert Sigmund von 
Hausegger’s beautiful symphonic poem, “Wieland 
der Schmied” was given its first performance at 
these concerts with great success. Brahms’ glorious 
“Schicksalslied” and Wilhelm Berger’s choral com- 
position, “An die grossen Toten” also were heard at 
this concert. The program of the tenth Gewand- 
haus concert consisted of the “Eroica,”’ Handel’s 
concerto grosso in G minor and Bach’s passacaglia 
for organ in C minor. Elena Gerhardt was the 
soloist, and scored an emphatic success with. her 
beautiful interpretations of songs by Beethoven and 
Wolf. She left for America shortly after that con- 
cert. 

The Gewandhaus chamber music concerts have 
been of interest. The leader of the party is Woll- 
gandt, the concertmaster of the Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra and Nikisch’s son-in-law. Wollgandt is a 
very fine musician and an excellent violinist. His 
associates are Wolltsch, Herrmann and the famous 
Julius Klengel. The organization has given some 
superior chamber music concerts with classical pro- 
grams. The Bohemian String Quartet also has been 
giving a series of chamber music concerts at Leipsic, 
which, however, have not been so well attended as 
in times of peace. 

There have been various concerts by soloists in 
Leipsic, given mostly for the benefit of the war 
funds, and the concerts by the Leipsic Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Hans von Winderstein, who per- 
formed a Beethoven program in a satisfying manner. 

Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Carl Goldmark’s opera, “The Queen of Sheba,” 
was revived at Frankfurt with success. Paul 
Graener’s “Don Juan’s Last Adventure” was given 
its first public performance in Frankfurt with excel- 
lent mis-en-scéne. The Frankfurt critics find it to be 
full of musical feeling, revealing a promising talent. 
Nor did the weakness of the libretto counteract to 
any great extent the beauties of the score. The 
“Meistersinger,” “Fidelio” and other standard 
works have been given on the Frankfurt stage with 
the customary success. 

Frankfurt concerts have been of secondary im- 
portance. Among several oratorio performances 
that of Haydn’s “Creation” by the Rihl Verein 
under Carl Schuricht deserves special mention. 

Kiel. 

As Kiel is the great naval base of the German 
fleet and is unusually active in a military way this 
season, one hardly would expect to find any musical 
life there at all, and yet the local Opera, in which 
Prince Henry of Prussia takes a special interest, 
has been giving excellent performances this winter. 
Our celebrated American singer, Marcella Craft, 
who now is in the States, was for several years the 
leading Soprano of that stage. Among the operas 


that have been given there this season with success 
are “Don Juan,” “Tiefland,” “Traviata,” “Carmen,” 
“Barber of Seville,” “Siegfried” and “Parsifal.” 
Kiel has excellent local forces and a very good or- 
chestra, and the performances were praiseworthy. 


Unfortunately the famous old Kieler Gesang- 
Verein, an institution which for many years has 
been one of the pillars of the musical structure of 
the town, has been forced to disband owing to the 
war. Its place, however, has been taken in a 
measure by a new singing society called “Verein der 
Musikfreunde,” which has been giving oratorio 
performances with success under the direction of 
Ernst Kunsemiiller. This conductor has revealed 
unusual activity, having thus far led no less than 
fourteen performances. He also has given success- 
ful Wagner and Beethoven evenings with his or- 
chestra. 

The Kiel Nikolai Chorus under the leadership of 
H. D. Forst, and the Kiel Lehrer-Gesang-Verein, 
the director of which is Heinrich Johansen, have 
given each a successful oratorio performance. Vari- 
ous musical celebrities from abroad, including Willy 
Burmester, have been heard in Kiel, so that the 
little town has made all in all a most remarkable 


showing considering the times. 
————_e-———— 


LECTURE ON GERMAN WAR 
SONGS. 

Dr. Leopold Hirschberg, lecturer on musical his- 
tory at the Berlin Humboldt Academy, gave an in- 
teresting talk at the Singakademie (Berlin) recently 
on German war songs. ‘The speaker sketched a 
brief historical review of the evolution of martial 
songs beginning with the earliest Teutonic times and 
ending with Weber’s “Gebet vor der Schlacht” 
from his setting of Theodor Koérner’s “Leier und 
Schwert.” He told how the war song originated 
and explained its characteristic features, pointing 
out how it had to be written in march rhythms and 
with great simplicity in its melodic outline, so that 
it could be easily sung by untrained singers. Orig- 
inally it was written without accompaniment and 
was in the earliest times composed for the purpose 
of inspiring the soldiers, who always sang before 
charging an enemy. “These proceedings have come 
down to our own time,” said the lecturer, “for the 
German soldiers, both on the east and on the west 
front, have frequently been known to sing patriotic 
songs while charging the enemy during the present 
war.” 

Dr. Hirschberg has the advantage of being not 
only a lecturer but also a singer who can accompany 
himself, and his talk was enlightened by numerous 
practical illustrations of war songs of the various 
epochs, sung and accompanied by himself. Among 
these were the forgotten old “Hermannslied” of the 
early middle ages, some curious old war songs of 
the fourteenth century, the song on the siege of Lille 
when this fortress was besieged by the famous 
Prince Eugen of Savoye, and “Fredericus Rex,” 
with a text probably written during the Seven 
Years’ war. He sang also the famous chorus from 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabaus” and later Beethoven’s 
“Die Trommel geriihret” as instances of war songs 
from the great classics. ‘ 

pwaeay See 


SPANISH SATIRE. 


Spain has given the world far more humor than 
music. The world still laughs at the gaunt, deluded 
and pathetic “Don Quixote” and pays its homage to 
Cervantes, whose genius has shed a glory on old 
Spain for three hundred years. 

The military might of Spain has passed away. 
Her sea power has been wrested from her. Her 
great galleons no longer pour into her lap the gold 
and silver of Peru and the gems of the West 
Indies. The story of her conquest of half the 
world is like a dream that is but vaguely remembered 
in the light of a busy day. Yet the glory of Spain 
remains. 

Velasquez and Murillo are of themselves sufficient 
to make their chivalrous land renowned throughout 





the world, even if Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
had not written in Spanish his famous story of “El 
ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha.” 

But where is the Spanish composer to rank with 
the painters and authors of Iberia? They have 
never existed. Spain has given the world a few 
executive musicians of the first rank—Sarasate; for 
instance; but thus far Spain has spoken with au- 
thority to the world entirely by her paintings and 
her literature. Velasquez is often said to be the 
greatest painter that ever lived. Cervantes is cer- 
tainly one of the master minds among the greatest 
of the world’s literary men. Spain, therefore, has 
much to console herself with for her lack of a great 
composer. 

One of the minor poets of Spain, Tomas de 
Yriarte, whose short life of forty-one years came 
to an end in 1791, is known to the literary world 
today by volumes, “La Musica” and the 
“Fables.” Among the fables is one which is singu- 
larly appropriate for the American public of today. 
Evidently Tomas de Yriarte has felt the one touch 
of nature which Shakespeare says the whole world 
recognizes, and which makes the literary public of 
Spain of a hundred and fifty years ago akin to the 
American musical public of our generation. 

The Spanish satirist describes a picnic of insects 
and animals. 


two 


A discussion arose concerning the 
After the praises 
of the ant, the dog, the bee, and the parrot had been 
eloquently sung, the ostrich stood up and asserted 
that the superiority of talent belonged to the drome- 
dary. Thereupon the dromedary got up on his feet 
and declared that without a doubt the ostrich had 
the most talent. Much talk and wonder followed. 
Why did the ostrich and dromedary compliment each 
other? Was it because they were both such un- 
gainly and uncouth beasts with absurdly long necks 
and ugly faces? 

“No,” said the wily fox; “it is because they are 
both foreigners.” 

Tomas de Yriarte, of course, had no ill feeling 
against foreigners as such; nor have we. 

But we are heartily in accord with the Spanish 
poet in ridiculing that pernicious habit of many un- 
thinking persons who seem to believe that a for- 
eigner is necessarily superior to a native in literature 
or music. 


talents of the various creatures. 


We do not want an inferior native musician exalt- 
ed at the expense of a superior foreign musician. 
Our quarrel is with the man who makes up for his 
incapacity of judgment by declaring in favor of the 
foreigner for no other reason than that the foreigner 
is foreign! He may be as humpbacked as a 
dromedary and as brainless as an ostrich—no mat- 
ter; he is a foreigner, and is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the native animal and indigenous artist. 


MUSIC IN MONTE CARLO. 

The cycle of concerts given continuously since the 
beginning of the season at the Théatre of Monte 
Carlo has been for the benefit of work in connection 
with the war and has met with strong support from 
winter residents on the Riviera glad to manifest 
their patriotic feeling and approve the choice of the 
musical works chosen by the artists. 

March 2 saw the recommencement of the operatic 
“L’Ancetre,” by 
“Cleopatre,” by Massenet; the “Vi- 
vandiére” of. Benjamin Godard; there will also be 
Italian operas, notably “Aida,” “Norma,” “Lucia,” 


season with French works, such as 
Saint-Saénis ; 


Add the list of artists, Caruso, Mario, 
Maguenat, Journet, Clauzure, Chalmin, Delmas, 
Litvinne, Delna, Kousnetzoff, Lipkovska, Boyer, 
Bailac, Davelli, De Hidalgo, Doriani, Aga, Riva, and 
one realizes that there will be an unanimity of sup- 
port on the part of whatever public foregathers at 
the resort. 

The Opera is under the patronage of Prince Al- 
bert, is managed by Raoul Gunsbourg, and con- 
ducted by the three chefs d’orchestre, Léon Jéhin, 
Pomé and Lauweryns. 


“Rigoletto.” 
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STOKOWSKI REENGAGED. 


Philadelphia announces with justifiable pride that 
it has renewed its orchestral contract for five years 
with Leopold Stokowski. The move was not unex- 
pected by those who have been watching the con- 
stant musical development and ever growing per- 
sonal influence of the conductor in that city. Phila- 
delphia was wise to secure him for another five 
years, a period which should mark a large stride 
forward in the history of its orchestral organiza- 
tion and help to put its permanency beyond any 
question of doubt. What Philadelphians in general 
think of the reengagement of Stokowski is best ex- 
pressed by an editorial in the Public Ledger of that 


city, under date of March i 


The announcement that Mr. Stokowski has consented to 
lead the Philadelphia Orchestra until 1921 is hailed with 


satisfaction by those who have at heart the musical and 
cultural interests of Philadelphia. 3 

In three seasons, building upon the valuable labors of 
his predecessors, Mr. Stokowski has infused his own ideal- 
ism into the organization, has given proof of signal abili- 


ties hand in hand with an endearing modesty and a schol- 
ar’s acquisitive spirit, and has not merely made his own 
name a household word in musical circles, but conferred 
prestige upon the orchestra and the city of its origin. 
Philadelphia musicians, amateur and professional, appre- 
ciate in particular the co-operative spirit continually mani- 
fect, in action and in attitude alike, on the part of the 
orchestra’s leader. He has worked hand in hand with the 
officers and members of other local organizations to as- 
sure the flourishing estate of music here, and to establish 
and confirm traditions that mean more than singers and 


players, than string quartets or symphonies. Slowly but 
surely a musical atmosphere is being created, so that those 
who are indifferent to music are beginning to be a little 
ashamed of the fact, as an admitted limitation. The re- 


sults Mr. Stokowski has already brought to pass could 
only have been achieved by a man whose first aim is not 
self-heraldry, but a cause that is greater than one or all 
of us. 


Last week a dinner was given to Stokowski by the 
members of his orchestra, and a loving cup present- 
ed to him. Speeches were made by Thaddeus Rich, 
the concertmaster and toastmaster, Andrew Wheel- 
er, G. Heide Norris, Edward Bok, John F. Braun, 
Charles A. Braun, Ralph Edmunds, the manager, 
and Arthur L. Tubbs. Andrew Wheeler told that 
the present season has been the best in the history 
of the organization, the receipts being $11,000 in 
excess of the previous most profitable year. Cheers 
and applause greeted Mr. Wheeler’s announcement 
that Mr. Stokowski’s salary had been raised and 
that Mme. Gadski had contributed $500 toward the 
pension fund of the organization. 

In conclusion, the same speaker said: “The new 
contract gives us the use of Mr. Stokowski’s talent 
just at the prime of his life. We have big plans for 
the development of the orchestra under his leader- 
ship during the next few years.” 


———— 


WORDS OF MOMENT. 


Words of moment are these, in Henry T. Finck’s 
Evening Post column of a recent date: “What 
Edgar Stillman Kelley himself declared to be a 
‘superb performance’ of his ‘New England Sym- 
phony’ was given the other day by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. It seems time that this thor- 
oughly American work, which was so loudly ac- 
‘laimed and critically endorsed in Germany last 
heard in New York.” And all 
in these war days no European 


should be 


the more because 


season, 


musical novelties for orchestra are coming this 
way; in fact, they are not being written. Perhaps 
when our home conductors are reminded that the 


Kelley symphony made a profound impression in 
Europe last summer—a fact some of them appear 
to have forgotten—they will hasten to let the Amer- 
ican public become acquainted with this vital work 
by one of our native sons of music. 
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Critics as Reporters. 

On our desk has lain a package of clippings waiting 
their chance for presentation in this column. They concern 
the recent farewell appearance of Caruso at the Metro- 
politan Opera, on which occasion he sang Canio in “Pag- 
liacci,” and at the conclusion felt himself called upon to 
make a speech to the audience. The appended citations 
are the daily newspaper music critics’ reports of the Caruso 
speech. They will be found to offer interesting subject 
for speculation as to whether the speeches and interviews 
of statesmen sometimes involving political matters of in- 
ternational importance are reported by the dailies as liter- 
ally as these few remarks accredited to the popular tenor. 
For instance: 

Evening Sun: It is torbidden,’ he began amid cries 
of ‘Go on,’ ‘You can break the rules,’ from stout lungs in 
the crowd. ‘The direction requests,’ he resumed, ‘that we 
shall not talk.’ His embarrassment was genuine. Then 
the tenor came out clutching a suit of his own clothes 
hastily about him, with a big gray war muffler wound twice 
around his throat. ‘I don’t know what to say,’ Caruso went 
on. ‘I am very sorry to go away. You have been so 
kind.’ His voice was lost for an interval in the answering 
murmur of the crowd. Then he came back strongly: ‘Be- 
lieve me, | shall always remember this night. I am touched 
by this reception as I go away. Thank you! Goodby till 
next November.’” 

Times: “‘It is against the rule to make a speech,’ be- 
gan Caruso when it was evident that nothing but the sound 
of his voice would send the audience home. ‘ The direction 
has forbidden the artists , 

“‘Nothing is forbidden to you here,’ came the voice of 
a man from somewhere upstairs—perilously near the di- 
rectors’ box, by the way—‘make a speech!’ 

“‘T am very much touched,’ began the budding orator 
again. ‘There is nothing for me to say. 
words.’ 

““Come back to us!’ interrupted a woman who spoke 
from one of the boxes. 

“More applause. 

“You can be sure I will always remember this night. 
Thank you,’ said Caruso, and the speech was over. Then 
the audience consented to go home.” 

Press: “‘It is forbidden,’ the great tenor stammered at 
last. ‘The director does not permit us to speak on the 
stage.’ 

““Go on,’ some one shouted. ‘It’s your right.’ 

“With hands pressed to his heart, Caruso proceeded in 
a pinched voice that showed plainly the state of his feel- 
ings: ‘I don’t know what to say. I am so sorry to go. I 
feel touched. But, believe me, I shall never forget this 
night—never, believe me.’” 

American: ‘“ ‘Speech! Speech!’ the audience beseeched. 

“‘T cannot make a speech. I am forbidden,’ he said, 
with his voice choking. ‘I am deeply touched by this 
demonstration and I am sorry to leave you.’ 

“*Come back to us, please come back,’ shouted a woman. 

“Yes, I will come back again. I can never forget this 
night,’ he answered. 

“He bowed and slowly left the stage.” 

Tribune: “The tumult died slowly with cries of ‘Speech! 
Speech!’ 

“It is against the rules to make a speech,’ Caruso de- 
clared. 

“*There are no rules for you!’ roared the audience. 

“‘T am very much touched,’ said Caruso after some hesi- 
tation, ‘at this greeting and I shall always remember this 
evening. Goodby till next November.’” 

Herald: “‘It is forbidden by the management to speak,’ 
said Enrico Caruso. 

“‘Never mind the management,’ cried a man from the 
top gallery; ‘you make the speech and we'll stand by 
you.’ 

“Thank you,’ rejoined Mr. Caruso. ‘I only wanted to 
say that I feel so queer in my heart at your demonstra- 
tion tonight, and I shall always remember it.’ 

“*And so shall we,’ cried a woman, leaning over the or- 
chestra rail; ‘but come back to us next year. Goodby.’” 

Evening Telegram: “‘It is not allowed by the manage- 
ment to speak here,’ said Mr. Caruso. 

““Go ahead,’ said a voice in the audience; ‘we'll stand 
by you.’ 

“*Thank you,’ responded Caruso. ‘I just want to say 
that I feel queer about the heart over this demonstration, 
and I shall never forget it.’ 

“‘Neither will we,’ cried a feminine voice in the audi- 
ence. ‘Come back next year!’ 

Sun: “Caruso said: ‘It is forbidden by the direction to 
make a speech.’ 


“ae 





I cannot find - 


“Still the applause persisted. Putting his hand on his 
heart, Caruso said: 

“‘T am so touched, believe me, I am so touched.’ 

““Come back to us,’ called a voice. 

“‘T will remember,’ and Caruso left the stage.” 

Morning Telegraph: “‘I am more deeply touched than I 
can tell,’ he said. ‘I hope you will all remember me when 
I am away. I shall always remember this evening.’ ” 
Critics as Critics. 

Our old friend, Michael Monahan, in his unsubsidized 
paper, The Phoenix, takes a few fulminant flings at music 
critics, as follows: 

“The so called music critics are the most tiresome in- 
sects in the literary chorus of the New York press. Such 
a pretense of culture backed up by a Chinese style and 
the dialect of the score books, such blague and obscurity, 
such inversion of common sense, such painful grimacing 
vanity, the windy critic competing as it were with the 
windy artist—I know not a worse punishment than to have 
to read much of what passes for expert music criticism 
in New York. And the utter worthlessness of it is proven 
by the fact that the ‘critics’ are commonly at total vari- 
ance one with another. Of course, there are real men and 
good writers among them, but unluckily the epicene type 
and bad writer mentioned has the public ear and the 
largest space in the newspaper.” 

Musicians Too. 

Michael does not stop with the critics, however. He 
thinks that there are pretense and ignorance among mu- 
sicians also. Read him: 

“I hate to fly in the face of a popular superstition, but 
candor urges me to set down my firm belief that music, in 
the common sense and acceptation of it, has no more rela- 
tion to real mental culture than it ‘has to the binomial 
theorem or the table of logarithms. Among musical peo- 
ple of the ordinary sort—piano teachers, fiddlers and 
church tenors, cellists, soprani, etc.—one does not look 
for culture or even unusual inteliigence. Of all the arts 
music owes least to the intellectual powers: one is born 
to the tum-tum and-the solfeggio, without the necessity of 
mental exertion. That old gibe—Quid est sacerdotium? 

Otium !—better applies to the tuneful avocations. 
Victor Hugo had the extraordinary notion that profes- 
sional musicians formed a race apart, with certain sexual 
characteristics peculiar to themselves, and it is well known 
that he would not allow them to be presented to him.” 


Some time soon we shall get around to answering 
Michael, but if any one feels like replying on his or her 
own account we shall be glad to receive the communica- 
tions of “Indignant Musician,” “A Lover of Justice,” “A 
Fair Minded Reader,” “Fiddler,” etc. 

Piano or Pinochle? 

In an advertising card sent out by the “New Orleans 
Conservatory of Music,” Emile Malmquist, director, a 
“New Rapid Method” is announced, and promises this: 
“Popular Music Learned In Six Months. By Our Instruc- 
tions You Can Play Better than Paderewski and Kubelik.” 
One of the branches taught is “Symphony Orchestra,” 
whatever that may mean. 


Pap at the Pops. 

To continue with our work of kindly quotation. Last 
Saturday afternoon a “concert for young people” was 
given by the New York Symphony Orchestra with Walter 
Damrosch at its head. The program was dedicated to 
dance music and had the co-operation of a corps of trip- 
pers from the Metropolitan Opera ballet, including its 
regular premiere danseuse. Mr. Damrosgh is in the habit 
of prefacing most of his concerts with a speech, in which 
he tells his audience what the various compositions on 
his program are intended to convey as interpreted by 
him. Last Saturday he followed his usual custom and 
made some prefatory remarks which the New York Sun 
describes as “very apt and happy.” We read the Sun’s 
description last Sunday on board a train traveling from 
Cincinnati to New York. The Sun says: 

“He first referred to the decorations of tall palm trees 
across the back of the stage, behind which sat the orches- 
tra. He said the young people in the audience might ex- 
pect to see at any moment ex-President Roosevelt emerg- 
ing from this apparent African jungle to tell them what 
wild animals he had met in its depths. But he told them 
not to be afraid, as behind the trees were only the members 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. To be sure, they 
were carnivorous, but he could assure all present that they 
were only a harmless, peace loving body, whose kindness 
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had been manifested throughout the winter in the co-oper- 
ation they had shown in giving the programs of ——” 
We did not read any further. Could you? 


The Itsch to Write. 
New York, March 8. 
Dear Mr. Lirstinc—Enclosed is a poem taken last week 
from the Courter. In Berlin the students have simplified 
matters by referring to Mr. Gabrilowitsch as “Gaby’— 
a term of endearment. Hence my enclosed answer to the 
poem. Very sincerely yours. D. N. 


The Poem. 


We bless the very day you came, 
Gabrilowitsch, Gabrilowitsch ; 

But how do you pronounce your name? 
Gabrilowitsch, Gabrilowitsch ; 
Won’t you be kind enough to show 
Just where the accent wants to go— 
If on the “bril” or on the “lo”— 
Say, witsch is witsch, Gabrilowitsch ? 

—Hartford Times. 


The Answer. 
Much as it grieves me to be blunt, 
I must say you are “ignorunt.” 
What could be simpler, I fain would know. 
Than placing the accent on the “lo”? 
However, there’s stili a neater way, 
“Gaby” is short and sweet to say; 
It glides from the tongue with nary a hitch, 
And has it all over “Gabrilowitsch.” —D. N. 


Cincinnati Notes. 

At the courteous invitation of Philip Ogden, president 
of the MacDowell Society of Cincinnati, we occupied a box 
there with Mr. Kline L. Roberts (manager of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra) and Mrs. Roberts, at a performance 
given in the Emery Auditorium by the society for the ben- 
efit of the American National Red Cross Society. Perhaps 
as a rebuke to the warriors abroad, the chief number on 
the program was a pantomime called “Pan and the Star,” 
in which are depicted the dawn of modern civilization, the 
birth of art and the death of paganism. The pantomime 
is provided with incidental orchestral music supplied by 
Edward Burlingame Hill. We heard the work last sum- 
mer at Peterboro, N. H., on the occasion of the Mac- 
Dowell Festival, and were not much impressed with it 
then, as we found the book to be diffuse and undramatic 
and the music to be fluent and well made, but without 
originality or large distinction. The same criticism must 
stand after the Cincinnati experience last week. Mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Orchestra did the Hill music, and 
were led by Chalmers Clifton, who directed the work also 
last summer at Peterboro. He showed again that he knows 
the score and understands an orchestra, but his baton di- 
rections lack force and authority and he does not impress 
personality upon his players. Artistically the MacDowell 
Society of Cincinnati might have made a better cho‘ce 
than “Pan and the Star,” although there was sufficient op- 
portunity in it for the display of the decided dancing and 
pantomimic talent revealed by the amateur participants. 
The staging was lavish and well ordered except as to 
the renowned Star of Bethlehem, which consisted palpably 
of an electric light bulb hung low in the branches of a 
painted tree. That defect was the blot, too, on the Peter- 
boro performance, although there the tree was a real one, 
part of the al fresco stage with its unforgettable natural 
scenic settings and mountainous background. This mytho- 
logical “Gétterdammerung” is a big subject and its appro- 
priate musical treatment has been indicated in a work of 
that name by a gifted young person known as Richard 
Wagner. 

Two orchestral numbers also were on the program, ex- 
cerpts from MacDowell’s “Indian” suite, No. 2, and Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley’s “Aladdin,” a Chinese suite. The latter 
is a highly colored and very characteristic composition, 
melodically and atmospherically engaging, and filled with 
a multitude of clever touches in orchestration, including 
the employment of mandolin, xylophone, Chinese percus- 
sions, original harp effects and other media for the estab- 
lishing of thé proper Oriental tang. The suite made a 
strong hit and was applauded enthusiastically. The com- 
poser is well known in Cincinnati, where he teaches theory 
and composition at the Conservatory. 

Dr. Kunwald was in the audience at “Pan and the Star,” 
and expressed himself as delighted with the work of his 
orchestra, to which he listened for the first time under the 
baton of another conductor. 

In the box to our left we almost rubbed elbows with 
Christine Miller, who had sung that morning at a matinee 
musicale given in partnership with Katharine Goodson. 
Miss Miller liked the Kelley suite tremendously, even 
though one of her hosts said that at least one portion of 
it sounded to him like a Chinese fox trot. 

Following the Friday afternoon concert of the orches- 
tra, Mrs. Charles P. Taft gave a reception at her beautiful 
home with its wondrous collection of Hals, Rembrandt, 
Gainsborough, and other paintings. Mr. Roberts and our- 


self hatched a plan to purloin several of our favorites, but 
one of the guests, Ella May Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, 
overheard us, and sadly we abandoned the project. Among 
others present were Messrs. Hill and Clifton, coadjutors 
in “Pan and the Star”; Katharine Goodson and her gifted 
composer-husband, Arthur Hinton; Ruth Deyo, the soloist 
at the symphony concert; Dr. and Mrs. Kunwald, and 
Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, who was returning from 
several private musical engagements in Chicago, and had 
stopped off to visit friends in Cincinnati. 

At the picturesque home of Mrs, A. H. Chatfield, con- 
verse was had with Ruth Deyo, a modest and retiring 
young lady, but one who has determined artistic views, as 
her playing demonstrated amply. She is to appear with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra this week at Cambridge, 
Mass. Miss Deyo could not say enough about the admir- 
able accompaniment of Dr, Kunwald and his orchestra. 

Katharine Goodson was as interestingly communicative 
as ever. She felt unreservedly happy over her recent suc- 
cess in Chicago, where she played the Brahms D minor 
piano concerto under the direction of Frederick Stock 
“It was especially pleasing to be so well received,” said 
Miss Goodson, “for almost everybody had warned me that 
the work was unsuitable to a woman, and that Chicago 
would think it too abstruse. Chicago, however, under- 
stood the composition perfectly, and it was a delight to 
play it to such an audience.” 

Bertha Bauer and Wanda Bauer did the honors at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, whose lovely situation on the 
hills was lovelier than ever on a clear, sunshiny Spring day. 
The senior Miss Bauer speke with enthusiasm of the work 
Dr. Kunwald and the Cincinnati Orchestra are doing in 
that city. Also some of the teachers at the conservatory 
voiced tributes in the same direction. 

At the College of Music, downtown, A. J. Gantvoort, its 
director, extended hospitality, and in answer to an inter- 
viewer’s question replied: “Speaking as a member of the 
faculty of the College of Music as well as its general execu- 
tive, I am delighted with the splendid work of our Sym- 
phony Orchestra and its efficient conductor, Dr. Kunwald. 
I am also more than pleased with the interest and appre- 
ciation shown by the general public and the audiences at 
the concerts, because I feel that this institution is in no 
small manner responsible for this appreciation through 
the chorus and orchestra concerts which we gave for many 
years to audiences averaging four thousand people. That 
the work of the orchestra under the direction of Dr. Kun- 
wald is doing much for the continuance and increase of 
our city’s reputation as a musical center is thoroughly ap- 
preciated.” 

Dr. 
under the supervision of his charming spouse, and a tooth- 


Kunwald bade us to a Viennese dinner prepared 


some meal it was. The conductor, an ardent patriot, was 
complimented on the realism with which he led the third 
movement of the “Pathétique” symphony. 
swered, “it is true that I try to picture tonally with every 
ounce of enthusiasm in me, the triumph of the Russian. 


“Yes,” he an- 


But”—and here his eyes twinkled humorously—“I keep say- 
ing to myself, ‘Oh, wait, just wait, you Russians, until the 
next movement. Oh me, oh my, won't you get it then.’” Dr. 
Kunwald was asked whether it is true that the municipality 
requested him to make the programs for the open air con- 
certs in the parks this summer. “Yes,” said Dr. Kunwald, 
“IT shall do so, and what is more, if the people demand 
‘ragtime,’ they shall have some of it interpolated between 
the other numbers. These concerts are for the people and 
paid for by the people and they should have what .they 
like.” 
Player Hambourg. 

“Mark Hambourg Draws Full House,” says a headline. 
The last one he drew in our presence found us provided 


with only three aces. Tragedy resulted. 





Boston Symphony Programs. 


In Carnegie Hall, New York, on Thursday night, March 
18, the Boston Symphony Orchestra will play Berlioz’s 
“Harold In Italy,” viola obligato by Emil Ferir ; Converse’s 
symphonic poem, “Ormazd,” and Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” overture. At the Saturday matinee, the pro- 
gram will contain Schubert’s C major symphony, a fan- 
tasy for oboe and orchestra by Vincent d’Indy, with 
Georges Longy as soloist, and Dvorak’s Carnival overture. 

For the Brooklyn concert on Friday evening, March 109, 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, program will be made 
up of the Mozart symphony in C major, No. 4, “Jupiter” ; 
Goldmark’s overture, “Sakuntala”; Tschaikowsky’s varia- 
tions on a rococo theme for cello with orchestral accom- 
paniment, op. 33, and Dvorak’s overture,“ Carnival.” 

Beatrice Harrison, the English cellist, is to be the soloist. 





Miss Fischer to Sing with Schola Cantorum. 





Adelaide Fischer, soprano, is to be one of the soloists 
at the concert of the selected choirs of the Schola Canto- 
rum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Thursday afternoon, March 18. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS. 





“L’Amore vet Tre Re,” Fepruary It. 


Globe. 

A poor score 
anemic stuff. 

Globe. 


The weak place in the cast 
was Mr. Didur. 


Herald. 

Ferrari-Fontana again ex- 
hibited telling qualities as a 
heroic terror, his singing be- 
ing marked by virility and 
his fine delivery emphasizing 
the dramatic value of music 
and text. 


Mail. 

The real greatness of the 
creation of Montemezzi be- 
comes more and more evi- 
dent. 


Post. 
Amato’s’ once’ resonant 
voice iacked all vibrant 
quality. 


“WALKURE,” F 


Press. 
Mme. Kurt was not in her 
best form vocally. 


30STON SYMPHONY 
Tribune. 

No one of 

would be tempted to call this 

a well 


experience 


chosen or well ar- 


ranged program. 


“TROVATORE,” FEBRUARY 


W orld. 
Mme. Destinn’s high 
tones were especially beau- 
tiful and clear. 
New YorK SympuHony ( 
Press. 

Busoni’s interpretation of 
the great concerto in E flat 
hardly conformed to long- 
established conventions. Ex- 
aggerated dynamic elabora- 
tion, sophisticated extrava- 
gances of accent, nuance 
and rhythm, were especially 
noticeable in the last move- 
ment. 


CONCERT, 


Press. 

An opera of exceptional 

intrinsic merit, 
Mail. 

It is a characterization 
quite as convincing as his 
Boris Godunoff. 

Press. 

The 
due in large part to Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana, whose por- 
trayal of Avito fell far be- 
low the standard he had set 


shortcomings were 


last year. Evidently the 
Italian tenor was not in 
good voice. 

Again and again his 
rhythmical uncertainty, his 


failure to sing in perfect ac- 
cord with the orchestra, in- 
terfered seriously with the 
ensemble. 


Post. 
The opera itself is not a 
great work. 


American. 
He 


powerful 


gave a manly and 
performance and 
sang with his usual skill and 


beauty. 


EBRUARY 13. 
American. 
Her voice was more 
pleasing than at either of 


her previous appearances. 
FEBRUARY. I0. 
Press. 

It was a program to 
which no true lover of mu- 
sic could have taken excep- 
tion. 
20. 

Sun. 

She was not in good voice 
and the quality of her tones 
was often harsh. 


"ONCERT, FEBRUARY 25. 


Herald. 
The he built up his 
big climaxes, particularly in 
the first movement, was tre- 


way 


mendous, and such strong 


emotional playing as 


the 


was 
slow second 
not 
heard at his other appear- 


shown in 
movement has been 
ances. 


Harrison-Irvine Pupil Presented. 





On Sunday, March 7, 


Jessamine Harrison-Irvine pre- 


sented her young pupil, Louise Gugelmann, in a recital in 


which her numbers were as follows: 


Fantasie C minor, 


Bach; sonata E flat, Haydn; etudes, op. 25, No. 7, No. 6, 


Chopin; “Csardas,” 


Joseffy ; Etincelles,” 


“Caprice Espag- 


nol,” Moszkowski; “Momento Capriccioso,” “Abend- 
glocken,” “Franzésisch,” Leopold Godowsky; “Der Ritt 
der Walkiire,” Brassin-Wagner; “Valcik,” Mokrejs. Miss 


Gugelmann, who is but sixteen years of age, played with 
musical insight and gave artistic interpretations of these 


numbers. 
large audience assembled. 


She created an excellent impression with the 


She was assisted by Florence Anderson Otis, soprano, 
aud Harold Fowler, tenor, who sang songs by Hallet Gil- 
berté, with the composer at the piano. 


Gamble Concert Party Westward Tour. 





Combining business with pleasure, the Gamble Concert 
Party during its Western trip visited the Petrified Forest 
of Arizona, the Grand Cafton of the Colorado, the pueblos 
of New Mexico and the Yosemite Valley in California, in 
addition to the expositions at San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco. On April 1o Ernest Gamble will sing the bass role 
in “The Creation” with the Pacific Choral Society. For 
next summer’s season this trio of artists already has over 
a hundred dates booked. 

Next season the party will give concerts at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the University of Louisiana, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Colgate University, Ohio University, 
Athens, Wofford College, S. C., and many others. 
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McCormack’s Seventh Recital in New York. 


Every seat in Carnegie Hall, New York, was taken, the 





stage held as many people as was possible, and many stood 
on Sunday afternoon, March 14, when John McCormack 
gave his seventh recital of the season in Greater New 
York. Mr. McCormack opened his program with two 
Handel numbers, “Wher’er You Walk” and “Tell Fair 
Irene.” Of course, he had to sing an encore. His second 
group comprised works by Schubert, “Who is Sylvia?” 
the well known “Serenade,” which was beautifully sung 
and which aroused a umult of applause.. “By the Sea,” 
with its wonderfully vivid accompaniment, and “Impa- 
tience.” Following these he sang as an encore the ex- 
quisite Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with all the grace and 
reverence of which the McCormack voice is capable. Two 
other charming songs were given before the audience 
could be persuaded to allow him to rest. 

Irish songs, the well known Moore melodies, comprised 
his fourth group, including such favorites as “Has Sorrow 
Thy Young Days Shaded?”, “Love’s Young Dream,” 


Coulin” (“Though the Last Glimpse of Erin”), and “The 
Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls,” this last being 
given a martial note which was delightful. For his en- 
cores following this group he sang among other things, 
Mother Machree” and “Ballynure.” 

Compositions by American composers formed his last 


group, which opened with Campbell-Tipton’s beautiful 
“Spirit Flower.” Dramatic and forceful, yet replete with 
all the wondrous beauty of tone coloring, of which Mr. 
McCormack is capable, was this song, which is conceded 
to be one of the very best works of such a character writ- 
ten by an American. The other numbers in this group 
were Hamilton Harty’s “The Scythe Song,” Henry Had- 
ley’s “An Evening Song,” and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life 
and Death.” Although this was the last number on the 
program, the audience refused to leave without at least 
one more, so Mr. McCormack graciously added “Believe 
Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms.” 

It is unnecessary to speak of the beauty of Mr. McCor- 
mack’s voice, the marvelous breath control, the wonderful 
enunciation of the English language, or the care which is 
evident in all of his interpretations; these facts have all 
become well known to music lovers everywhere. Suffice 
to say these attributes were clearly evident upon this occa- 
s10n 

Donald McBeath contributed four program numbers and 
two encores to the enjoyment of the afternoon. These 
were Handel’s “Largo,” Haydn’s “Menuet,” Svensden’s 
“Romance,” and the “Meditation,” from Massenet’s “Thais.” 
His interpretations were wrought with care and his tech- 
nical ability is excellent. 

An account of this concert would not be complete with- 
out a word in praise of the splendid accompaniments 
played by Edwin Schneider, whose sympathetic work was 
a veritable arm of strength to the soloists. 


Margaret George Will Return to America. 





March 20 Margaret George, the Canadian soprano, will 
return to America after a successful season in Italy. After 
a number of appearances in the leading soprano roles in 
‘Aida” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Miss George was en- 
gaged for the grand opera season at Vignola, Italy, where 
she made her debut as Leonora in “Trovatore.” She is 
under contract to return to Italy next fall, but in the 
meantime will fulfill a number of concert engagements in 
Canada, where she is a favorite with the musical public. 

Miss George has been the recipient of a signal honor, in 
that Gnecchi, the Italian composer, whose opera, “Cassan- 
dra,” was produced by the Chicago Opera Company, has 
dedicated to her his recent achievement in that field of 
endeavor, “Resiera.” 


Recital at Colgate-Pickett School of Music. 





\n interesting recital of Dutch songs was given Sat- 
the Colgate-Pickett School of 
{usic, New York, by Elise Wilhelmina Ketjen, dramatic 


urday evening, March 13, a 


soprano, who is a graduate of the Hague Conservatory. 
Miss Ketjen possesses a beautiful voice which she uses 
vith distinction. At the close of her program she sang a 
number of comic Duich songs in Dutch costumes. 

Miss Ketjen was assisted by Kurt Kieterle, violinist, a 
gifted pupil of Christiaan Kriens, and by John Duncan 


Sibley, baritone. 
Miss Ketjen and Mr. Sibley are pupils of Janet Bullock 
Villiams, who accompanied them. 


‘*Aida” at College of Music. 


\ decidedly novel performance was that of scenes from 
\ida,” sung in concert form, at the New York College 
Music, March 12, by the following youthful students 

of singing at this institution: Edna Deiler, soprano; Irene 
Korman, alto; George A. Bernard, tenor, and Carl Hein- 





rich, bass. The principal and duet arias were sung, all 
from memory, and with such style and refreshing voices, 
that it gave great pleasure to the large audience. Excep- 
tionally fine singing was that of Miss Deiler, the soprano. 
Loud applause was given the singers. Lending variety to 
the program Elsa Nicolini played Liszt’s fourteenth Hun- 
garian rhapsodie, and Lawrence Siry, violinist, performed 
the seventh De Beriot concerto. No encores were allowed, 
otherwise all the young artists would have appeared again. 
Miss Nicolini will give a solo recital April 9, at College 
Hall. 

Chester Escher and Marguerite Murphy supplied the 
piano accompaniments to the singers, and Martha Klein 
to the violinist. 





Mme. Hudson-Alexander 
Exploits American Composers. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander has been engaged to create 
the soprano role in “Morven and the Grail,” Horatio 
Parker’s new oratorio, which will have its first public per- 
formance in Boston on April 13. The work was especial- 
ly written for the celebration of the centennial anniversary 
of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, and it will 
be given under the direction of Emil Mollenhauer. Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander is enthusiastic over her role, which 
she declares is exactly suited to her style of singing. The 
soprano is to make three appearances in all with the Han- 
del and Haydn Society this season. 

Nearly every season Mme. Hudson-Alexander has a song 
written for her and dedicated to her. This season she 
has been singing with much success a song by Claude 
Warford, of the Morristown (N. J.) School of Music, 
called “The Judgment Book,” and also two very unusual 
songs by Howard Harold Hanson, a young composer only 
eighteen years of age, a student of the Institute of Musical 
Art. They are entitled “Fate” and a “Song of Autumn.” 

At the Concord (N. H.) Festival, at which the soprano 
was soloist and most successful, one of her encore num- 
bers was the old “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” and in com- 
pliment to the singer the organist of one of the churches 
used the number on the chimes that evening before serv- 
ices. 





Meyn Orphans’ Treasurer. 





Anton Lang, the “Christus,” of the Oberammergau per- 
formances, makes appeal for America’s aid in establishing 
a “War Orphans’ Asylum” in the Bavarian town, and has 
appointed Heinrich Meyn, sub-treasurer. Recognizing the 
immense value of the performances of the “Passion Play,” 
and the large numbers of Americans who have seen same, 
it is assured that donations to this charitable purpose will 
be properly used. This is not to be a local charity, but 
is for all orphans, international principles applying to the 
administration of the institution. Mr. Meyn’s address is 
150 West Fifty-ninth street, New York. Paul Reimers, 
Kurt Schindler and Mr. Meyn are-to give a benefit con- 
cert for this cause in April. 

Mr. Meyn was soloist at the last meeting of the Opera 
Club, singing arias from “Trumpeter of Sakkingen” and 
“Hans Heiling,” beautiful music, but little heard. As en- 
core he sang another aria from “Nachtlager von Granada.” 





Philharmonic in Brooklyn. 


The soloist, Efrem Zimbalist, at the concluding Philhar- 
monic Society concert in Brooklyn, Sunday afternoon, 
March 14, played Spohr’s violin concerto, No. 9, in D 
minor, and called forth many demonstrations of approval 
from the audience, 

Schubert’s symphony in B minor, “Unfinished,” opened 
the program. The violin concerto followed and Weber’s 
overture, “Der Freischiitz,” concluded Part I. Following 
the intermission, All-Wagner numbers were given: “Pre- 
lude and Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde”; “Sieg- 
fried’s | Rhine Journey,” from “G6tterdammerung” ; 
“Dreams,” and “Meistersinger” prelude. Mr. Stransky and 
his men were in splendid form infusing that characteristic 
atmosphere and orchestral finish into the numbers that 
brought victory to each of the Philharmonic concerts in the 
Brooklyn Academy again this season. It was a fitting cli- 
max to a well performed series and will leave with the 
Brooklyn people anticipation for next season’s offerings. 





Miss Gottschalk Will Sing in Home Town. 


Belle Gottschalk, lyric soprano, who recently returned 
from a highly successful Southern tour, will be heard for 
the first time in recital in New York, on April 6, at the 
Bandbox Theatre. On March 26, Miss Gottschalk will 
give a recital in her native town, Westfield, N. J., under 
the auspices of the Men’s Club, the president of which 
writes a Musicat Courier representative that the club ex- 
pects the occasion to be a gala one, it being the first time 
Miss Gottschalk has been heard there since her return 
from abroad. 





Sembach’s “Meistersinger” Debut. 


“Special interest was lent to last night’s performance by 
the first appearance here of Johannes Sembach as Walther. 

“The new German tenor more than fulfilled expectations. 
Indeed ‘he quite surpassed himself. . . . His portrayal 
and youthful ardor and romantic fervor, and remarkably 
clear diction added to the effectiveness of his finely ex- 
pressive singing.”—-New York Press, March 13, 1915. 

“The Walther was Johannes Sembach, who appeared in 
the part for the first time in America. Mr. Sembach has 
pleased in other operas; his Walther is the finest thing 
he has yet‘shown. He sang the music with clear tone, with 
delicacy and with fervor; he acted with dignity, never fail- 
“ing to give the impression of one whose rank was far 
above that of those who surrounded him. In short, he was 
a sweet voiced and a romantic Walther!”—New York 
Tribune, March 13, 1915. 

“The real novelty of last evening’s ‘Meistersinger,’ how- 
ever, was the young Walther von Stolzing of Johannes 
Sembach. This was an exhibition at the Metropolitan for 
the first time, and it was welcomed with glad hands. 

“Mr. Sembach proved to be the best Walther we have 
had in several seasons. He presented a handsome and 
manly appearance and his acting was sincere and unaf- 
fected. The music, except in a few places, lies well for his 
voice, and as he is essentially a lyric tenor his style is well 
suited to it. On the whole he made a most favorable im- 
pression and proved a valuable addition to the forces at 
present available for the performance of Wagner’s comic 
opera.”"—New York Sun, March 13, 1915. 

“A feature of chief significance in last evening’s per- 
formance was the first appearance of Johannes Sembach 
as Walther von Stolzing. He was one of the finest of Wal- 
thers heard in this house for a long time. Not for long 
has the music been so well sung, with such beauty and 
power of voice, with such expressiveness, such excellent 
deciamation and intelligible diction. Not for long has there 
been so ardent, so romantic, so poetic a figure; so appro- 
priate, so well composed, and dramatically effective a rep- 
resentation of the Frangonian knight.”"—New York Times, 
March 13, I9I5. : 








Miller-Van der Veer Admiration. 





Among the recent successful appearances in joint recital 
of Reed Miller and Nevada Van Der Veer, may be men- 
tioned one before the Rubinstein Club, of Washington, and 
another as soloists in a performance of the “Stabat Mater” 
given in Schenectady, N. Y. Mrs. A. M. Blair, president 
of the Rubinstein Club, wrote of their work thus: “Both 
artists were in splendid form at their recital yesterday af- 
ternoon, and every one was delighted. They are truly 
charming and finished artists.” In speaking of the same 
event, the Washington Post referred to the duets of these 
singers as being “significant for both their beauty and 
their novelty. In the blend of their voices, both of which 
are pure, resonant and even throughout the range, they 
are admirable co-workers. The duet from the opera ‘The 
Jewels of the Madonna’ was a big dramatic interpretation 
of vital Italian opera, which we are glad to know; while 
the Chaminade ‘Barcarolle’ was lovely and artistic. . . 
Mme. Van Der Veer’s pure intonation and her culture were 
shown in her French group and a light and lovely Franck 
song and the aria from Debussy’s ‘L’Enfant Prodigue.’ 
The sweetness of Mr. Miller’s voice and the way he catches 
the true spirit of his song, combined with the resonance in 
his full voice, varied delightfully his songs.” The Schenec- 
tady Union-Star referred to the work of these artists as 
“A fine contralto of rare and beautiful quality and ample 
force,” and “the tenor has been praised in these columns 
without stint on former occasions, but never before has 
he sung here with more feeling and tenderness. His voice 
is of the rare tenor quality, which in solo or ensemble is 
such as the composer would select were he living and di- 
recting his own compositions.” 

These do very well as a sample of the opinions which 
these sterling artists create in the minds of their audiences 
whenever they appear. 





Ward Lewis, Felice Lyne’s Accompanist. 


Prior to her departure from New York for the tour she 
is making to Honolulu, Felice Lyne, the soprano, engaged 
Ward Lewis, the accompanist, to play at her recital in 
Kansas City as well as at recitals in Slater, Mo., and Mar- 
shall, Mo. Mr. Lewis has accompanied many well known 
artists, among them being David Bispham and Grace Hall 
Riheldaffer, and his work has always been satisfactory. 








Nicola Thomas’ New York Recital. 


Nicola Thomas, violinist and artist-pupil of Daniel Vis- 
anska, will give a recital at the Little Theatre, New York, 
on Tuesday, March 23. Her program is one of varied in- 
terest. 
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“Walkure” Replaces. “Tannhauser” Owing to Singer’s Indisposition—“Meistersinger” Has First 
Performance of Season—“Tosca” Given in Brooklyn. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Walkure,”’ March 8. 

Owing to the indisposition of Jacques Urlus, “Tann- 
hauser,” which was the opera originally announced for 
Monday evening, March 8, was postponed and in its place 
another work by the same composer was performed at the 
Metropolitan Opera. It was given a most excellent hear- 
ing, and the cast, including Johannes Sembach, Basil 
Ruysdael, Carl Braun, Melanie Kurt, Margarete Matze- 
nauer and Margarete Ober. 

In the role of Siegmund, Mr. Sembach was splendid, 
singing the many long solo passages with exquisite tonal 
beauty and intense dramatic power. Basil Ruysdael’s 
Hunding was as sinister as could be desired and his voice 
was fully equal to the demands made upon it. Carl Braun 
did some very effective singing as Wotan and his action 
of the part was replete with all the dignity which this char- 
acter possesses. 

As Sieglinde, Melanie Kurt had ample opportunity to 
display the beauty of her voice as well as her dramatic 
instincts, and her portrayal of this wholly feminine hero- 
ine was a delight both to ear and eye. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of Margarete Matzenauer’s interpretation 
of the warlike Briinnhilde; both vocally and histrionically 
it was superb. Her voice, warm and powerful, and her 
excellent acting made of this character one pulsing with 
life and sympathy. Undoubtedly this is one of her best 
roles, although she does each one with an excellence that 
is ever a surprise and a joy. Margarete Ober made the 
most of her one scene, portraying the wife of Wotan ac- 
cording to traditions. Her singing of this part left noth- 
ing to be desired. 

Excellently sung by Lenora Sparkes, Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, Vera Curtis, Rita Fornia, Florence Mulford, Lila 
Robeson, Marie Mattfeld and Maria Duchene were the 
parts of the eight martial sisters of Briinnhilde. 

Certain inaccuracies in the lighting effects, which were 
commented upon in a recent issue of the Musicat Courier, 
have been remedied, leaving this a well-nigh perfect per- 
formance of the Wagner opera. Alfred Hertz conducted. 

“L’Amore dei tre Re,’’ March 10. 

Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei tre Re” had another enthus- 
iastic reception on Wednesday evening. The same cast 
that has before this carried the performance on to victory 
again, won for the beautiful, stirring music the same un- 
stinted applause. Lucrezia Bori is visually about as lovely 
a Fiora as one can conceive and she sings with exquisite 
charm. 

One of the best of Adamo Didur’s roles is his portrayal 
of the decidedly unlovely blind old King. This perform- 
ance found him in excellent voice and rare spirit of inter- 
pretation. Pasquale Amato’s Manfredo and Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana’s Avito again exhibited their likewise 
established vocal and histrionic artistic excellence in their 
respective parts. Angelo Bada, Pietro Audisio, Minnie 
Egener, Sophie Braslau and Maria Duchene were the re- 
mainder Of the cast. The baton was in charge of Arturo 
Toscanini. 

“Haensel and Gretel,’’ March 11 (Matinee). 

Humperdinck’s fairy opera, followed by ballet divertisse- 
ments executed by the Metropolitan Opera Corps de Ballet, 
entertained a large audience of children and grown ups at 
a special matinee last Thursday afternoon. Hansel and 
Gretel” was well interpreted by Marie Mattfeld (Hansel), 
Elisabeth Schumann (Gretel), Albert Reiss (the Witch), 
Lila Robeson (Gertrude), Carl Schlegel (Peter}, Sophie 
Braslau (Sandman), Mabel Garrison (Dewman). 

The ballet program, delightfully performed, embraced 
gavotte, “Louis XV” (Bach), “Spanish Dance” (Moszkow- 
ski), “Tarantella” (German), “Serenade,” played by the 
orchestra (Moszkowski), “Valse Caprice” (Rubinstein). 

“Madame Sans-Gene,”’ March 11 (Evening). 

Giordano’s new opera fails to awaken any new interest 
upon repeated hearing. As previously stated by the 
Musica Courter, the libretto is poorly done and the music 
is utterly devoid of character, incisiveness, or distinction. 
Geraldine Farrar is a captivating Duchess, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli is a compelling Lefebvre vocally and histrionically, 
Paul Althouse sings and acts in polished style the role 
of Neipperg, and Pasquale Amato delineates in masterful 
manner the part of Napoleon. Other members of the cast 
were Mmes. Fornia, Braslau, Curtis, Egener, and Messrs. 
de Segurola, Bloch, Bada, Tegani, Leonhardt, Reschiglian 
and Bégué. Arturo Toscanini conducted with his usual 
authority. A word of praise is due the Metropolitan man- 
agement for the splendid staging of this opera. 

“*Meistersinger "’ March 12. 

“Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” was given its first 

performance of the season at the Metropolitan Opera 





House on March 12. The cast was in many respects the 
same as that which performed the work last season. The 
role of Eva was taken by Frieda Hempel, who was heard 
in the same part upon one occasion last winter and who 
made a deep impression then. This same impression was 
repeated last week, and it was felt by many that Miss Hem- 
pel was exceedingly well cast and that the management 
should turn its attention to providing her with other tell- 
ing opportunities of the same sort. She shows more 
dramatic ability and musical intelligence than is generally 
considered necessary for a coloratura soprano and she 
should be given opportunities in the wider field. 

The role of Magdalene was done satisfactorily by Marie 
Mattfeld. Walther von Stolzing was cast in Johannes Sem- 
bach, whose general characteristics are unusually well 
suited to this role. Sembach is above all things a lyric 
singer and his acting of the part showed much grace and 
charm. He made a handsome and youthful appearance 
and was in every way an ideal Walther. The Hans Sachs 
of Hermann Weil and the Beckmesser of Otto Goritz have 
been commented upon so frequently that nothing new can 
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be said upon this occasion. 
the David of Albert Reiss. 

The opera was conducted by Arturo Toscanini, whose 
mastery of the Wagner operas is extraordinary even 
though he does not seem to conduct “Die Meistersinger” 
with the same understanding that he does “Tristan.” It 
appears that he misses some of the German humor of the 
work and also drags some of the tempos. Taken all in all, 
however, this was a performance of an uncommonly high 
order. 


This same remark applies to 


“Aida,”’ March 13 (Matinee). 

It cannot truthfully be stated that the “Aida” perform- 
ance last Saturday afternoon was one worthy of a first 
class institution like the Metropolitan Opera Company. In 
fact the production was a distinctly mediocre one, due 
mostly to the unsatisfactory work of the principal singers. 
To start with, the role of the King was taken by Giulio 
Rossi, who sang laboriously and whose tone wabbled dis- 
tressingly. His acting was perfunctory. Mme. Ober as 
Amneris sang fortissimo throughout the afternoon. It 
seemed as if she desired to discover how much more noise 
she could make than Mme. Destinn. The latter’s Aida 
was unworthy of the reputation of this singer, combining, 
as it did, explosive vocalism and stilted acting. 

The Priestess of Lenora Sparkes was sung so far behind 
the scenes that she was almost inaudible. Riccardo Mar- 
tin, who has become one of the most useful members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in late years, was not at 
his best as Radames. When singing alone he gave a good 


account of himself, but the loud and untempered singing 
in the ensembles seemed to smother the tenor. 

Didur as Ramfis was satisfactory, but he seemed some- 
what ill at ease, probably noticing the unsatisfactory per- 
formances about him. The Amonasro of Antonio Scotti 
was a good piece of acting and an artistic portrayal. Un- 
fortunately for this artist, there is not much resonance 
in his voice. 

The chorus and orchestra, as well as the ballet were the 
redeeming features of the afternoon. Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducted with fine intelligence, but the best conductor cannot 
make “Aida” a great performance under circumstances 
such as those just mentioned. 

“‘Lohengrin,”” March 13 (Evening). 

Jacques Urlus as Lohengrin, Johanna Gadski as Elsa, 
Margarete Matzenauer as Ortrud, and Otto Goritz as Tel- 
ramund, with Herbert Witherspoon as Heinrich and Ar- 
thur Middleton as Herald, gave to their respective roles in 
the “Lohengrin” production on Saturday evening the usual 
splendid vocal quality and interpretation. 

The remainder of the cast was also the same as on pre- 
vious occasions. The performance was excellently pre- 
sented in every respect, and the big Saturday night popular 
priced audience was vigorous in its demonstrations of ap- 
proval. Hertz conducted. 





Sunday Opera Concert. 


At the Sunday evening concert, Frieda Hempel, soprano ; 
Luca Botta, tenor, and Aline van Barentzen, pianist, with 
the entire Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, furnished the 
program. 

These were the numbers: Overture, “Tannhauser,” or- 
chestra; “Come rugiada al cespite,” “Ernani,” - 
Verdi; Luca Botta, polonaise from “Mignon,” Frieda 
Hempel; piano concerto, No. 1, B flat minor, Tschaikow- 
sky, Aline van Barentzen; suite, “Peer Gynt,” Grieg, or- 
chestra; romanza, “Ch’ella mi creda” from “The Girl of 
the Golden West,” Puccini, Luca Botta; “On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube” (by request), Strauss, Frieda Hempel; 
piano solos, “Feuerzauter” from “Die Walkiire,” Wagner- 
Brassin, and polonaise, Liszt, Aline van Barentzen; hallet 
music and wedding march from “Feramors,” Rubinstein, 
orchestra. 


from 


Miss Hempel sang with her customary excellence and 
charm and responded to numerous encores. Mr. Botta’s 
virile and pleasing tenor brought prolonged applause for 
his singing. 

Aline van Barentzen’s playing disclosed unquestionable 
talent and a strong, facile technic exceptional in one so 
young. She was warmly received after both numbers 
and gave an encore. 





BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 
“Tosca,’’ March 9. 

One of the outstanding features of the “Tosca” perform- 
ance in Brooklyn on Tuesday evening of last week was 
the impressive work of Luca Botta in the role of Mario 
Cavaradossi. In appearance, voice and action this tenor 
is thoroughly suited to the hero of Sardou’s tragedy, set 
to music by Puccini. Botta was at all times dignified, but 
intensely human withal. 
hands of the large audience that completely filled the beau- 
tiful opera house of the Academy of Music. 


His success was immediate at the 


Geraldine Farrar was effective as Floria Tosca, which 
role lies well within her vocal resources. Antonio Scotti 
gave his familiar delineation of Scarpia. Other members 
of the cast were Giulio Rossi (Angelotti), Robert Leon- 
hardt (the Sacristan), Angelo Bada (Spoletta), Bernard 
Bégué (Sciarrone), Vincenzo Reschiglian (Carceriere) 
and Sophie Braslau (Pastore). 

Another outstanding feature in this performance was 
the impassioned baton work of Giorgio Polacco, who in- 
vested with heightened interest this score, which abounds 
in many boresome and uninspired moments, and preserved 
a perfect balance between stage and orchestral forces at 
all times. Polacco was the recipient of an individual 
demonstration upon his appearance before each act. 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch’s Varied Program. 


At her postponed Little Theatre recital, New York, Mon- 
day afternoon, March 29, Clara. Gabrilowitsch will offer 
songs in Italian, German and English. There will be a 
Schubert-Schumann group and two British folk settings by 
Percy Grainger. Ossip Gabrilowitsch will play the con- 
tralto’s accompaniments. 





Miss Tracey’s MacDowell Recital Postponed. 





Owing to an attack of pneumonia of the eye, Minnie 
Tracey was obliged to postpone for the second time her re- 
cital of March 16 with the MacDowell Club, of New York. 
This recital is now scheduled to take place on March 22. 
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Dignity Dethroned. 
Not long ago a foreign artist of note expressed his views 
very strongly on the great injustice that is imposed on 


prominent artists by the degrading task of “looking for a 
manager.” In England and on the Continent it is the 
manager who hunts for the artist, while in America, dur- 
ing this abnormal season, many a prominent artist has to 
make a strenuous search for a reliable manager. 


As a matter of fact there is not really much difference 
in this phase of the concert business between European 
and American inethods, i. e., on both continents the top- 
notchers are eagerly sought by prominent managerial firms, 
while in Europe as well as in America most young artists 
just entering the field face one of the gravest problems 
of their careers when about to decide on the representative 


who will launch their frail ship on the stormy seas. 
With all respect for the amount of dignity and the size 

of the halo an artist of high rank must necessarily carry 

about him, there seems but little logical reasoning in sight 


that will prove why the artist, whether great or near great, 
should suffer in any manner just because he is playing the 
role of the seeker instead of the sought. 

With the experiences derived from the dealings of many 
years the artist of some standing has a great advantage 
in his search compared to the novice who looks for a 
saviour in the managerial ranks. 

And yet it is surprising to know that even artists of 
many years’ experience fail to profit by their “expensive” 
lessons of days gone by, when it comes to the crucial test 
of seeking a guide in a territory unknown to them. Sea- 
son after season there are a number of artists returning to 
their native land wearing a genuine or imaginary tag 
epitomizing their woes in one expressive word “Fleeced.” 

With no intention whatever of decorating the American 
managers with wings, one may state in the spirit of all 
fairness that most of these complaints may be diagnosed 
as cases of self-imposed misery. This same holds true of 
the hosts of wailing young artists also. 

Stop to Think. 


How many artists on the hunt for a manager ever give 
these questions a serious thought. 

Does my capital warrant my choosing such an expensive 
display as Manager X. Y. might give me among the glit- 
tering stars of his firmament? 

Will my funds stand the drainage of one, two, or perhaps 
three seasons of waiting with most all going out and little 
coming in? 

Do they ever consider what their chances are of being 
sold by a man whose artists range from ‘$500 to the four 

gured brand, considering that this man must necessarily 
seek a market where a beginner stands as little chance of 
creeping in as would an eagle ambitious of entering a 
canary’s cage. 

Does the young artist consider it worth while before 
“signing up” to study the manager’s methods of present- 
ing young artists? 

Does he look into the manager’s past record as to how 
many names he has “made” from the infancy of his career 
to its maturity? 

How many young artists take the trouble to ascertain the 
capacity of a manager’s office force in proportion to the 
clientele on his list? 

Do many beginners take into consideration what it means 
for them to choose a representative who is already repre- 


senting two, three or perhaps more artists of their class, 
playing the same instrument? 
We do not put up the question of honesty, for, after all, 


that is a matter of personal opinion, which will fall head 
or tail just as the Goddess of Fortune directs matters in 
the gamble of an artistic career. 

The manager who justly or unjustly may be labeled with 
titles ranging from scalawag or crowned crook, may be 
the very same man who has been the “maker” of many a 


great career, 
Whether a manager’s honesty may be considered a per- 
nal matter or a public asset which should be bared to 
every artist who entrusts him with his name, money and 
career, is a matter entirely up to the young artist as an 
individual 


But the former questions may be termed “standard,” and 
may serve as the catechism for any artist young or old 
eeking a manager. 


Peep Behind the Scenes. 


artist who entrusts a manger with all his above men- 
tioned riches has a perfect right to know how every penny 
of it will be spent. He has a perfect right to know how 
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THE MANAGERS’ FORUM. 


Looking for a Manager. 
(Comments Invited. , 


many men will travel for the artists under his new mana- 
ger’s wings. There is no room for an atom of sentiment in 
this matter. Not any more than any great or near great 
concern would use when choosing a country, state or local 
representative for a new brand of hosiery, canned goods or 
silk thread, 

It is no exaggeration to state that nine out of every ten 
young artists postpone to the last moment the choosing of 
their managers, indeed, they procrastinate until the man- 
ager with but mere human powers finds it impossible to 
do his best in the meagre time allotted for his exacting and 
tedious work. 

When a young artist contemplates taking his place in the 
concert field, the importance of “choosing a manager” 
should be brought to his attention by those who wish him 
success or are helping him to it, even some time before he 
is ready for actual work. Let the search for the right man 
be systematic and let the decision be based more on facts 
and results and less on illusions and hopes. 

While it is true that every young artist, if he be a strong 
individual, brings with him in the matter of publicity, an 
asset that the experienced manager can use to good advan- 
tage, nevertheless no young artist should fondle the false 
hope that his case is a law unto itself—non plus ultra—first 
and last of the kind. No, the “leaps” into fame can only 
live on in high-strung novels and short stories, but in real- 
ity it is a slow growth, even with the greatest of talents. 
The presentation of young artists differs little, if any. The 
field the manager has to work in their behalf is the same 
for all newcomers. The means of reaching the buyer are, 
once again, very similar. After all is weighed on the scales 
of chance, we must confess that the survival of the fittest 
depends as much on being the unusual talent as it does on 
the great talent of being a good sticker. 


Price of Illusions. 


The young artist who is carried away by his probable 
chances with a manager who already is representing the 
greatest of the profession is not necessarily destined to 
celebrate a successful season. It must be borne in mind 
that great artists have made many managers well known, 
but on the other hand managers who have truly created suc- 
cessful careers from bud to bloom are scarce. 

In proportion, the young artists’ interests require much 
more conscientious work and constant drubbing than the 
name that has become a household word. To illustrate: 

Let us stick the name of Melba, Caruso, Spalding, Busoni 
etc., into any hidden corner of the MusicaL Courter, and 
connect the name with any insignificant news. How much 
more interesting will those lines seem to us than the large 
“display” of a young artist. 

The ingenuity of the manager cannot be judged by the 
results he has attained for a world-wide known star, but 
only the careers he has created through personal efforts, 
and only on those results should a young artist base his 
hope and place his trust with regard to his own chances 
under similar management. 

The young artist must realize that the buyer of talent of 
yore who waited for the New York manager to lay out his 
samples before him during his Spring booking tour is not 
encountered today. He is not so readily impressed with 
“lists” of celebrities. Your local manager of 1915 comes 
to the market much like the millinery buyer of the Fairdeal 
Dry Goods Company from Butte, Mont. It is not coterie, 
but the individual he seeks today. He knows enough of 
the game not to tie himself up with any one particular man- 
ager, and as a result of his trip to the market he gathers 
valuable and authentic first-hand information that makes 
stacks of “printed matter” as valueless in his eyes as a vol- 
ume of epics in Sanskrit to a savage. 


As Others See Us. 


One of the most prominent business men in the country, 
who through his wife’s concert career has learned many an 
interesting lesson of this “queer game,” as he terms it, calls 
our attention to some very interesting facts in a letter ad- 
dressed tothe Forum. These are the impressions of a scien- 
tifically-trained business man of wide culture, whose views 
smack of something much more than mere flavor of dollars 
and cents. Let these few quotations illustrate the wisdom 
of his views: 

“There may be no accounting for genius, but I will bet 
my last dollar that I can account exactly for every success- 
ful artistic career.” 

“If managers would hang in their offices the pictures of 
only those artists whose careers they have created, there 
would be much space unoccupied.” 

“Some managers have as great a dislike for itemizing 


expense accounts for their clients as most of us have for 
the dentist’s chair.” 

“In every up-to-date concern they lay great stress on 
the fact that the salesman must know the article he is sell- 
ing, not only by its name, but through quality as well. In 
the concert business the name alone will suffice—for one 
season’s fling at any rate... .” 

“What the concert managers need is a few lessons on 
organization from Brother Ant.” 

“There is more fun in playing roulette than attempting 
to attain a great artistic career. At least you can see on 
what you’ve lost your money. And it’s short suffering at 
the worst.” 

“It takes half a life time to acquire technic for the ex- 
pression of art. Then you suffer for routine. Finally 
you find ‘something to say.’ You invest in a tour. The 
manager makes money on it. You also—perhaps. And 
it will remain ‘perhaps’ until you get out of it, or, if lucky, 
find the right manager.” 

“What the Temple of the Muse needs is an annex dedi- 
cated to ‘Common Sense.’” NEmMo. 





New York Opinion of Alice Sovereign’s Recital. 


Alice Sovereign's voice is one of an unusual character. Remark- 
able in scope, it has the compass, yet not the weight of the typical 
contralto organ. Perhaps one might describe it appropriately as a 
“lyric contralto.” With ease the singer can sound the deepest 
tones, but happily she always resists the temptation to which most 
singers of her type succumb, of entering the domain of the bari- 
tone. . . . Listening to a voice so rich, so smooth, so mellow in 
quality was a pleasure in itself.—New York Press. 





Miss Sovereign disclosed a voice of a type which for some rea- 
son is in these times very rare. It is a genuine contralto of low 
pitch, but with a sufficiently extended scale to prevent the monotony 
certain to be found in the continued hearing of the low tones. 

In her fourth number, Haydn’s familiar ‘‘Mermaid’s Song,” 
she was able to show her best qualities. This particular song she 
sang well and with skill in the treatment of the light and airy 
upper tones necessary for its delivery. 

In general it can be said that she displayed technical 
accomplishments of a respectable kind, and also some intelligence, 
sentiment and taste. These are valuable qualities too often absent 
from the offerings of platform singers. When brought to the assist- 
ance of a voice so unusual in character and beauty as Miss 
Sovereign’s they furnish results productive of interest to the hearer. 
—New York Sun. 





The singer proved to have a contralto voice of rich and warm 
texture. She was not at her best at the beginning of the program, 
but later showed an agreeable style, the possession of real feeling 
and the power to a considerab!e extent of picturing the mood for 
her music.—New York Times. 





Alice Sovere'gn was the other artist, and she brought out an audi- 
ence of fair proportions to Aeolian Hall. Miss Sovereign displayed 
a really admirable contralto voice.—New York Tribune: 





She sang effectively yesterday and looked charming'y, her costume 
giving atmosphere to several songs, such as Rachmaninoft’s “Lilacs” 
and “Floods of Spring,”’ which were last on the program; it was 
with breadth and with beauty of tone and the sentiment in both 
numbers was finely brought out. Miss Sovereign’s program was 
well and rather unusually planned. Choice numbers, finely 
delivered, were Bach’s “Willst du Dein Herz” and Haydn’s “Mer- 
maid’s Song.”’ Interestingly sung, too, were Schubert’s Frihlings- 
glaube” and the Schumann songs, “Seit ich ihn gesehen,” “Rése- 
lein” and “Frithlingsnacht.” 

Miss Sovereign showed well her operatic abilities in one number, 
which was the aria, “Ah se tu dormi,” from Vaccai’s “Giulietta e 
Romeo.” . . .—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





Alice Sovereign, an American contralto, who is well known in 
Germany both as an operatic and concert singer, was heard in re- 
cital yesterday. Mme. Sovereign had an interesting program of 
classic and romantic songs, to which she gave artistic expression,— 
Evening Telegram. 





Miss Sovereign’s air from a forgotten tragedy of Vaccai was her 
very best as to voice and style.—The Evening Sun. 





The singer revealed very agreeable artistic qualities. Her rendi- 
tion showed intelligence and there is decided talent for the playful, 
graceful and humorous. She gave her best in the rendition of 
Bach’s “Willst du dein Herz nur Schenken” and Haydn’s “Mer- 
maid’s Song,” “Sylvelin” of Sinding and the beautiful “Long Ago” 
of Sidney Homer.—New York Staats-Zeitung. 

Yesterday’s musical wonderland contained a second debutante, 
Alice Sovereign, a contralto who came to America “with good for- 
eign notices.” She sang an interesting program, chiefly in German 
and English. Miss Sovereign’s voice is naturally of an exceedingly 
pleasing quality and she uses it well.—The Evening Mail. 





Meanwhile at Aeolian Hall another Alice, surnamed Sovereign, 
was interesting an audience with th® disclosure of an unusually fine 
contralto voice.—The Globe. (Advertisement.) 





Gabrilowitsch to Play Schumann and Chopin. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch will devote his recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, March 27, to 
Schumann and Chopin. The former composer will be 
represented by the fantasie in C major and the “Carne- 
val,” while the two Chopin groups will include the bal- 
lade in G minor, nocturne in G major, valse in C sharp 
minor, scherzo in B minor, etude in C sharp minor, etude 
in C major, nocturne in E minor and polonaise in A flat 
major. 
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Florence Mulford H Hunt’s Activities. 


In addition to her pnts i as one of the principals with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and her many appear- 
ances in concert and recital, Florence Mulford Hunt man- 
ages to give fifty lessons a week at her spacious studios, 
1104 Broad street, Newark, N. J. Although she has had 





FLORENCE MULFORD. 


applications from many more prospective pupils, by limit- 
ing the number to fifty, her class has become a very de- 
sirable one. Many of her pupils are singing in various 
churches and are well and favorably known in the vicinity 
of New York and Newark. Among them may be men- 
tioned Dorothy Hawkens Burke, Mary Potter, Lydia 
Koehler, Leachen Smith and Robert Bartholomew. Mr. 
Bartholomew is now teaching voice in Ames University 
at Ames, Ia. The activities of the many other successful 
pupils of this excellent teacher will be chronicled in these 
columns from time to time. 

On February 11 Mrs. Hunt gave the third concert of 
the series under the auspices of the Newport (R. I.) Phil- 
harmonic Society. Her program was divided into three 
groups, the composers being in chronological order, thus 
adding interest to the program, which was as follows: 


Lasciatemi morire! from Arianna....... tiie . Monteverde 
Have Mercy, Lord, from St. Matthew satin Stati: ae mo S. Bach 
My Heart Ever Faithful, from the cantata, God So Loved 
SON" Sa a ap Re eee kenkatiepshdes saunas le sue 
ee EY Cs wagkded cnecu Bench ceqeus-cobctceeeue ty Gee 
TE ai ls tales SOPH OUTNS veWR Sebi yabiwecuccecciusitve F. Schubert 
ee PPT OC COETUTTE TLE LTTE ECOLET TOOL TY R. Schumann 
ik SN bak al te ere de ehhe keen O2aseeeenhee J. Brahms 
Schwalbe sag’ mir an... CRERE REGARDED DER Ouy Ka ae J. Brahms 
Nur, wer die Sehnsucht inal. cob ek ce enienes an aera Tschaikowsky 
Ce I BE shad 0 akee cediceedicccebcecaviccedesens’ Tschaikowsky 
MRT ntans cl asad ah Vid ehngandddeh ibeni-dae hae 660 heeee supe ae 
Pe I dE Coie wink Débbe wkd 84 POOR Gra aneie Cee eee F. Liszt 
Verborgenheit (Moerike songs). ee yee Terre 
Morgen ...... a mien ..R. Strauss 
Traum durch die Dar RS Oss cco cen ten awa vee R. Strauss 
Meet Gb Tam. oii cee cb iceinesscscccetccvevecnscseecccQe Begmls 
OE. nda vctndecene ees ceovdecidoveses cyseresisvs cons C. Debussy 
Be, Lowe, BUR 8 Dag. ccccccccescvcccscensccccccscsecsssoer Gilberte 
PNOCRNOG WO. BraGe ccs ise sch ete rciccucdvegeccecesdnses Kuersteiner 
O Thou Billowy Harvest Field............sceeeeeeees Rachmaninoff 
Bloods of Spring. ....sccsecsccoccccccncesctccsseccess Rachmaninoff 


On March 4 she appeared as soloist at the organ recital 
of Dr. J. Fred. Wolle at the Forest Hill Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, her numbers being: “Pleurez mes 
yeux,” Massenet; “Die Mainacht,” Brahms; “O Thou Bil- 
lowy Harvest Field,” “Floods of Spring,” Rachmaninoff. 

Mrs. Hunt will create the contralto role in “Morven and 
the Grail,” Horatio Parker’s new oratorio, which will be 
given its first public performance in Boston on April 13. 

This work was especially written for the celebration of 
the centennial anniversary of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston, and will be given under the direction of 
Emil Mollenhauer. 

During the summer Mrs. Hunt expects to visit the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, and while on 
the Pacific Coast will combine work with pleasure, a few 
selected engagements having been already arranged for 


her. On March 11 she appeared as soloist at a concert 
given by the Grand Opera Club in the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. She will present 
her pupils in the annual commencement recital on the 1st 
of June next at Wallace Hall, Newark. 

Mrs. Hunt specializes in the music of Debussy and her 
interpretations of these songs are always a delight to her 
audiences. Each season she gives a series of recitals in 
Newark and vicinity, where she is a special favorite with 
the general public. 





Progressive Advertising. 


“Progressive Advertising” is a splendid title to apply to 
the modern method of acquainting the public with what 
one is offering for sale. 

Music, as every one knows, is found everywhere, in all 
parts of the world, and among all classes of people. 

This being true, is there a better medium for adyertising 
than through this popular art? 

Particularly of late have progressive advertisers recog- 
nized the advantages of so called “song advertising” and 
examples will be found more numerous as time advances. 

A card placard now staring commuters of the Hudson 
Tubes in the face daily reads as follows: 

“It’s a long way, by way of ferry, 
It’s a long way to go; 
It’s a long way, by way of ferry, 
To the sweetest girl you know. 
Goodbye, Pennsylvania, 
Farewell, Pheebe Snow; 
It’s a long, wrong way by Erie ferry, 
Take the tubes when you go.” 

This is only an effort of one concern to make use of a 
popular song. Read by thousands of persons daily, it can- 
not but impress every one with the novelty and unique- 
ness of this means of advertising. 

Another new combination of business house and song 
publisher is exhibited in the following: 

“THE 


Littte Forp RAMBLED RIGHT ALONG. 
“And his little old Ford, 
It rambled right along; 
And the little old Ford, 
It rambled right along; 
The gas burned out 
In the big machine, 
But the darned little 
Don’t need gasoline. 
The big limousine 
Had to back down the hill, 
But the blamed little Ford 
Is going up still. 
When she blows out a tire 
Just wrap it up with wire, 
And the little old Ford 
Will ramble right along.” 


Ford 


There are numerous other concerns which have adapted 
advertising to music, and there are probably few which 
have not found it a successful means of drawing business. 

There are probably less than fifty per cent. of the homes 
in the United States without some sort of a musical in- 
strument. One of the first things taught a baby is to sing. 
Whether it be popular or classical music, or even just 
the rhythm of meter, the majority of persons are fond of 
music in some sort of fashion. 

Especially the popular tune appeals to the masses. 
what they want and what they are going to sing. 

If, then, an advertisement can be so worked into a song 
as to make the singer read it almost subconsciously, then 
something has been accomplished. 

I remember an old story which illustrates my argument 
very satisfactorily, although I may not have it absolutely 
correct. 

The trustees of a country church were very much in 
need of new hymn books, but were unable to raise suf- 
ficient money to purchase them. Upon inquiring of a 
large publishing house, it was learned that the books would 
be sent to them free, if advertisements could be inserted 
on the pages. 

The clergyman and his congregation 
and the books soon arrived. 

However, all were quite astonished when the 
were opened and no advertisements discovered. 

The first hymn was announced, and the entire audience 
soon broke into a smile when they sang: 


It is 


were delighted 


books 


“Hark, the herald angels sing 
‘Pinkham Pills’ are just the thing, 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
‘Two for adults, one for child,’ etc 


” 


At least, 
It shows that even in 


This is supposed to have happened years ago. 
it is an old ‘story, but a good one. 
earlier days the advertising manager 
the possibilities of “song advertising,” or, 


was wide awake to 
in other words, 








“progressive advertising."—Thornton W. Allen in the 
American Musician. 
Charles W. Clark’s Chicago Program. 
At the Illinois Theatre, Chicago, on Palm Sunday after- 


noon, March 28, Charles W. Clark, the 
the following program: 


baritone, will sing 


Worship of God in Nature Beethoven 
The Almighty ea Schubert 
Vier Ernste gésange. : Brahms 

Ecclesiastes 3. 

Ecclesiastes 4. 

Ecclesiastes 41. 

I Corinthians 13. 
Hosanna . Grenier 
That Sweet has of Old i West 
The Palas .c0 013. Faure 
How’s My Boy...... Homer 
Uncle Rome .......... Homer 
Sheep and Lam as. wi Homer 
Old Watt and the Ral bits Homer 
Farewell .......... Parelli 
Down the Vale. Parelli 
I Love Thee... Parelli 
MOORING 50a. 6 cae dee Parelli 








ok an ees A al Sl ca 


CLARE ON HIS SAILING YACHT “LIEDER’ 
ON LAKE MICHIGAN. 


CHARLES W. 


Green Parelli 


Chanson de 


Paques...... 
Chanenpenind by the composer.) 


Parelli 





Nothing New. 





It is not devotion to sweet music, but the circus goer’s 


instinct, which drives many to high priced opera. They 
are hardly to blame. Opera in America is exotic. It has 
always been a luxury for the few. The many can have 


Outlook. 


and many French cities, 


no accustomed ear for it, says the In Europe 
every little German or Italian city, 
Their public has been 
trained in appreciation for years. The taxes go to their 
think of Frankfort or Munich 
without its opera company giving performances through- 


out the year, always in German. 


have each its company of singers. 


support. Impossible to 
But Chicago and Phila- 
delphia and Boston and New York follow in the footsteps 
of London, 
sal music in a foreign tongue. 


and import foreign singers to render univer- 
Our own American artists 
here or in England must go on pouring out their song 
in faulty Italian or worse German. 

Opera, after all, does not furnish music of the highest 
standards, or of the widest appeal. It is an artificial thing 
that belongs to the realm of entertainment quite as much 
as to the realm of art. 








LILA ROBES 
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ST. LOUIS CONCERTS. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 10, 

One of the best pair of concerts of the season by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra was given last Friday after- 
Saturday night at the Odeon, with the assistance 
Martin, the American tenor. Max Zach and 
1 good account of themselves in the “Pas- 
toral” symphony by Beethoven. The symphonic poem, 
‘Francois Villon,” by Wallace, was so entertaining that 
Conductor Zach was recalled again and again to the stage, 
orchestra bowed its acknowledgment. Strube’s 


1915 


| 
noon and 
of Riccardo 


his men gave 


while the 


omedy overture, “Puck” was the remaining orchestral 
vork on the program. Riccardo Martin sang Bizet’s 
Flower Song” from “Carmen”; Siegmund’s “Liebeslied” 
from “Die Walktire’ and two encores from Puccini’s 


Tosca” and Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci.” One encore is the 
ut Mr. Martin so charmed his audience that it was 
et aside and he acceded to the vociferous demands of the 


audience by singing another number. 


Sunpay “Pop.” 


The eighteenth popular program was given last Sunday 
Odeon with Vera Barstow, the American 
violinist, and Tony P. Sarli, clarinetist of the orchestra, as 
This was Miss Bartow’s first appearance in St. 
n as she had played a few bars the audi- 
gnized an rare talent. Miss Barstow 

much temperament, composure, perfect tempo and 
rhythm. Her rendition of “Ballade and Polonaise,” by 
Vieuxtemps, was so fine that she was recalled five times. 
In Miss Barstow’s second group she was accompanied on 


atternoon at the 
soloists 
Louts, but as so 


ence rec artist of 


the piano by Mrs. Adolph Klein and she graciously re- 
sponded with “Minuet” from Schubert’s “Sonatina.” Two 
compositions from the pen of the orchestra’s bassoon 


Delledonne, were presented by Tony 


full orchestra. These numbers 


player, Domenico 


the 















Sarli, clarinetist and 

re “Andante” and “Andalusia.” Mr. Delledonne was 

compelled to rise and bow his acknowledgments. 
SyMpHONY TEA TALK. 

Samuel Bollinger, St. Louis pianist and composer, was 
the lecturer at the Symphony Tea Talk last Thursday 
ifterncon. He explained and illustrated on the piano 
Beethoven’s sixth symphony. Mr. Bollinger came into 
national prominence as one of the jury of award for the 
rm 
D 
E 
L 
A 
I SOPRANO 
D Unanimous praise from 14 New York City papers after recital of Jan. 

11, 1915, at Aeolian Hall. Booklet of Criticisms from her personal 
E representative, John H. Livingston, Jr., 389 Fifth Avenue, or 
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American contest in Chicago last October. An orchestra 
suite composed by him was played at one of last season’s 
symphony concerts in St. Louis. 


JouHNnN McCormack’s REcIrTAL, 


John McCormack was greeted Thursday evening at the 
Odeon with a large audience that grew more and more 
enthusiastic as the recital progressed. When he began 
his ancient Irish songs some one in the audience whispered, 
much to the annoyance of Mr. McCormack, who politely 
said, “When you are through down there I’ll start.” The 
audience heartily applauded his remarks. He was assisted 
by the young Australian violinist, Donald McBeath, and 
Edwin Schneider, accompanist. Encores were numerous 
for both artists. 


THE FLONZALEY QuarRTET CONCERT. 


Hattie B. Gooding presented the Flonzaley Quartet last 
Friday evening at the Wednesday Club to a large and 
appreciative audience. The first number was Brahms 
Quartet in C minor, op. 51, No. 1. The next number, 
Emanuel Moors’ “Trois preludes en forme de suite pour 
violin seul,” op. 100, was rendered by Alfred Pochon, 
the second violinist of the Quartet. He responded with 
sarabande in B minor by Bach. The final number, 
Haydn’s Quartet in D major, op, 76, No. 5, was beautifully 
performed. 


CHAMBER CONCERT BY ETHICAL SOCIETY. 


The Young People’s Association of the Ethical Society 
gave a chamber music concert last Sunday night at Shel- 
don Memorial. Trios for piano, violin and cello by Bee- 
thoven, Strauss and Arensky were played by Clara 
Meyer and Agnes Gray, and P. G. Anton. Percival 
Chubb gave readings of Browning’s interest in music: 
The Shorter Poems and “Abt Vogler” and “A Toccata of 
Gallupi’s” and “Master Hughes of Saxe-Gotha.” 


PAGEANT CHoRAL Society CONCERT. 


The St. Louis Pageant Choral Society gave its third 
concert last night to a large audience at the Odeon, pre- 
senting Robert Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” a 
secular oratorio for solos, chorus and orchestra, The 
words were written and adapted from Thomas Moore’s 
“Lalla Rookh,” by H. W. Dulcken. The chorus, com- 
prised of two hundred voices, has improved greatly under 
the excellent direction of Frederick Fischer.- They sang 
admirably and were ably assisted by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and four soloists, Lucile Stevenson, so- 
prano; Julia Ryan, contralto; William Clare Hall, tenor, 
and Marion Green, basso cantante. Conductor Fischer, 
the soloists and chorus .were rewarded with generous ap- 
plause. This was the best concert given by the society 
and Conductor Fischer is to be praised for his energy and 
hard work. 

Notes. 


Elizabeth Cueny announces that seats are selling rapidly 
for Ferruccio Busoni’s piano recital to occur April 6 at 
the Odeon. 

Victor Lichtenstein will present some of his pupils in a 
violin recital at Musical Art Building on Friday evening 
next. 

Five Lenten recitals by students of the Strassberger 
Conservatories of Music are announced, the series to begin 
tomorrow evening at the North Side School. The other 
recitals will be given at the South Side Conservatory. 

Ernst C. Krohn gave a very interesting recital at Henne- 
man Hall last Saturday. The performance proved him to 
be a very versatile pianist. Mr. Krohn has been for some 
time first assistant to Ottmar Moll and is also instructor 
at Lenox Hall. 

A recital was given Saturday afternoon at the Beethoven 
Hall by the junior classes of the Beethoven Conservatory. 
The violin, piano, and vocal departments were well repre- 
sented. May Brrpre Drrzcer. 





Mildred Dilling Busy. 





Mildred Dilling, the harpist, is continually adding new 
engagements to the long list of appearances already ar- 
ranged for. 

On March 8 she was the soloist with the Paterson 
(N. J.) Symphony Orchestra, an account of which will 
appear in next week’s issue of the Musicat Courter; on 
March 16 she appeared at the home of Mrs. A. R. Shat- 
tuck, Washington square, New York City; March 17, at 
the St. Patrick’s Cathedral celebration in Brooklyn; March 
18, both at the concert at Sherry’s, New York (3 to 4 
p. m.) and at the Schola Cantorum concert, Aeolian Hall, 
New York (5 o'clock). 

On March 19 she is Booked to play in Utica, N. Y., in 
a joint recital with Valerie Deuscher; March 21, Central 
Presbyterian Church, New York; March 22, at Stam- 
ford, Conn.; March 23, at Ware, Mass., and on March 
24, in Boston. 


Program of Next Rubinstein Concert. 


On Saturday afternoon, March 20, the Rubinstein Club 
will give a musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. The artists who will appear are Ethel Leginska, 
pianist ; Adelaide Fischer, soprano, and the Criterion Quar- 
tet, consisting of John Young, Donald Chalmers, George 
Reardon and Horatio Rench. Their program will be as 
follows: : 


Phe Winter’ Somes ive 05k 3k Veen es thee: olan eewkges ick Bullard 
; Criterion Quartet 

Gavotte .and : varinthames ii'ss isi padacessvccescs esticceenntes Rameau 

Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 8.....6....:..esecdsscecvceee voces sLiggt 


Ethel Leginska. 


Lungo dal caro bene 
{ Leve You 
A Sony Of Stem i oiiks cdivsiees6i59 cseccenbn dented ete ss Ox dee 


Jewel Song (aust) 





Tthighht sais secs ds evaded. bet SQ ESE Php Sebnd bones bDENKT 4 bavaed 
Criterion Quartet. 

Arabguques, Bime Daasees iss ocs' sch. siecns Cecciccavisascennvs Strauss 
Ethel Leginska. - 

Where My Caravan’ Has Restéd......cissccesvesscccveracs -Lobr 

Love, I Have Won. You...... pVadeheesdtileeasbahsesereneuus Ronald 

Before the Dawn ...spcicniscrdcdw Xen can dthinteretedadtinves Chadwick 

John Young. 

Si Je powrais Mow cos cndiseerics sa cvecevectas Bisnesen Barbirolli 

My Lover He Comes on the Skee. .........cecseeees Clough-Leighter 

Long Ago. ..scvcisecs EMS Nanelb es ER enhen Reese OES Sidney Homer 

A Pastorale ...... Enis bacekaseed katy scons sSeeetherveckhacewees Carey 
Adelaide Fischer. 

Lex ADRES o 6 a6 55 Kes ceeds bbs 5S AbeSS 506 SEIT TRWONE RAS ES +++++Buck 

Deg: Samana «5.05.5 sc cst santa ccohoccdenenencic Uieb KEES MENDES Protheroe 


Criterion Quartet. 





Washington’s Best ‘“‘Lucia.” 
i619 R Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1915. 

Impresario Fortune Gallo, of the San. Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, during the week of March 8, has given 
Washington real grand opera (cast, scenery and costumes) 
without grand opera prices to prevent the attendance of the 
real music lover. While it is a great privilege to hear a 
world famed singer in opera, to the music lover and music 
student it is even more so to hear these wonderful operas 
sung with a well balanced chorus, and equality of power 
and tonal beauty of the principals and ensemble. 

Standard works were given and it would be invidious to 
single out any one performance for special praise, as all 
were of such high merit. However, it must be said that 
Tuesday’s “Lucia” was a sensation, with Mme. Vaccari 
and Messrs. Sciaretti and Antola in the cast. The work 
never has been sung better in Washington, 

Through the courtesy and keen interest of Fortune Gallo 
in the advancement of American singers, Gretchen Hood, 
a Washington girl, was given an appearance in the part 
of Marguerite in “Faust” at last Wednesday’s matinee, 
and without rehearsal, Miss Hood went on and again 
scored a success. Dick Roor. 





Arkadelphia Musical Events. 


The Glee Club of Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Ark., 
gave its annual concert in the auditorium to a full house. 
The first part of the program was devoted to the song 
cycle of Ethelbert Nevin, “Captive Memories,” which was 
rendered artistically. The second part of the program 
consisted of miscellaneous numbers. This concert proved 
one of the best the college has given in many years. It 
was under the directorship of Prof. A. Hosken Strick, head 
of the vocal department. 

During the winter three concerts have been given in the 
First Baptist Church, in which the average attendance has 
been 1,500 people, filling the church to its utmost capacity. 
These concerts have been arranged by Prof. A. Hosken 
Strick and have met with wonderful success. The annual 
concert will take place April 1, when Gaul’s “Holy City” 
will be given under the directorship of A. Hosken Strick. 
Edward Walker, of Chicago, is to be the special soloist. 








Francis Rogers’ Recital Engagements. 


Francis Rogers, baritone, gave a recital at Miss Spence’s 
School for Girls, on Fifty-fifth street, New York, Febru- 
ary 15, and such was his success that he was at once re- 
engaged for another recital which he will give on Friday, 
March 19. On March 30, Mr. Rogers will give a recital 
before the prisoners at Sing Sing. 





Roderick White’s New York Debut. 


Roderick White, American violinist, will make his New 
York debut at the Princess Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, 
March 23. - 








Ganz’s Second Lenten Recital. 


Rudolph Ganz’s second Lenten piano recital will be given 
Tuesday afternoon, March 30, at the Princess Theatre, 
New York, 
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MUSICIANS’ CLUB 
CONCERT PLEASES 
LARGE AUDIENCE. 


First Public Concert of Local Society Proves 
Popular Attraction— Deep Interest Shown in 
Proposed Municipal Organ Project— 
Concert a Great Success Artistically 
and Financially. 


FESTIVAL PATRONS’ 
LIST GROWING DAILY. 


Newark, N. J., March 14, 1915. 

Last Tuesday evening, March 9, one of the most de- 
lightful concerts ever given in Newark by local talent took 
place in Wallace Hall before a large and most enthusiastic 
audience. It was the debut of the Newark Musicians’ 
Club, and an event which through the publicity it had ob- 
tained, had created considerable interest throughout the 
entire city, principally because of the fund to which the 
proceeds were to be devoted. 

It will be remembered that it was in the Newark letter 
of the Musicat Courter that the idea of a municipal pipe 
organ was first seriously considered many months ago. 
This plan later took root at a meeting of the executive 
board of the Newark Musicians’ Club when it was decided 
to appropriate the profits of the first public concert to a 
fund which the club should inaugurate for the purpose of 
erecting a municipal pipe organ in the proposed new muni- 
cipal building. The scheme at once became very popula 
throughout the city, although many persons expressed a 
belief that the municipal building would never be com- 
pleted. Nevertheless, the club undertook the task of be- 
ginning the fund and is prepared to father the plan even 
if the organ has to be erected in another public building 
should the proposed new city structure never be completed. 
For this reason the club’s first public concert last Tuesday 
night drew a large audience and attracted the attention of 
music lovers in all parts of the State. 

Although some of those who appeared on the program 
at this time had not been heard before, others were very 
well known. All of the participants were selected from 
the younger musicians and the program committee de- 
serves much credit for its choice. 

The program opened with a mixed quartet composed of 
Alice Anthony, soprano; Agnes Wharton, alto; John 
Campbell, tenor, and Clarence Williams, bass. Under the 
capable direction of Sidney A. Baldwin who furnished the 
accompaniments, the quartet sang all of its numbers re- 
markably well, especially so when one remembers that they 
had had but a week’s preparation together, Miss Wharto. 
taking the place of another contralto who disappointed the 





committee at the last moment. The two numbers sung 
were Leslie’s “How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps” and 
Blumenthal’s “Gather Ye Rosebuds.” 


Katherine Eyman, one of Newark’s most popular pian- 
ists, and a pupil of Alexander Lambert, displayed excellent 
technic and much brilliancy in both of her 
Chopin’s Etude, cp. 25, No. 1, and Waltz, op. 34 


numbers, 


Catherine Bryce, who owes her musical training to 
James Sauvage, of this city, is a soprano of unusual talent. 
In Meyerbeer’s Cavatina from the opera “Robert le 
Diable,” her diction, intonation and understanding were 
excellent. Her voice is powerful and very pleasing. 

It is doubtful if there is another young violinist in New- 
ark at the present time quite as popular or in such demand 
as Arthur Walsh. This young virtuoso, a pupil of Louis 
Ehrke, has been heard numerous times this year, always to 
splendid advantage. Not only is he bubbling over with 
temperament, but excellent technic and a beautiful tone 
are also his, and he does not fail to make good use of his 
talents. 

Another soloist of born natural talent quite out of the 
ordinary, was Edward J. Boyle, also a pupil of James 
Sanvage. Mr. Boyle selected a group of songs, all of 
which pleased exceedingly. They were Messager’s “Le 
Maison Grise” from “Fortunio,” Pessard’s “L’Adieu du 
Matin” and Leoncavallo’s “Serenata.” In all, his 
was at its best, his interpretation of these numbers being 
unusually fine. Mr. Boyle has a tenor of excellent quality. 
His diction, too, is splendid. 


voice 


One of the most popular soloists of the evening and 
deservingly so, was Mary Potter, the contralto pupil of 
Florence Mulford Hunt. Miss Potter contributed three 
delightful numbers — Rogers’ “The Star,” 
“Whither,” Chadwick’s “Danza” and Rachmaninoff’s 
“Floods of Spring.” In each of these her big, full, round 
tones captivated her hearers. It is not often such 
is found in a girl of nineteen. It is safe to say that a 
notable career awaits this young singer. 

“The last number of the program was a quintet, Schu- 
mann’s, op. 44. This selection was played with a brilliancy 


Lassen’s 


a voice 


and dash which surprised everyone. The ensemble work 
was fine, and the individual passages too, were creditably 
rendered. The quintet was composed of Jacob Rittenband, 
first- violin; Edwin’ Wickenhoefer, second wiolin; Robert 
Griesenbeck, viola; Robert Atwood, cello, and Arthur 
Klein, piano. Especial mention should be made of Mr. 
Klein at the piano; his playing was indeed a treat. 

Much of the ‘credit for the success of this evening’s con- 
cert is due to the work of the accompanists, Frank C. 
Mindnich and Alexander Berne. Both were valuable as- 
sets, their playing being sympathetic and always in perfect 
accord with the soloists. 

Although each of those taking part on the program well 
deserved the praise they received, one must not forget that 
* had it not been for the faithful work of all of the mem- 
bers of the club the concert would never have taken place. 
Each member worked earnestly and hard. The program 
committee, of which Katherine Eyman is chairman, de- 
serves special mention for the splendid management of 
the concert. 

Although all of the returns from the advance tickets 
are not yet in hand, it is believed a considerable amount 
of money will be realized from the concert. This money 
will be turned over to the Municipal Organ Fund, of 
which Wallace M. Scudder is chairman; Uzal H. Mc- 
Carter, treasurer, and Thornton W. Allen, secretary. It 
is to be hoped that other clubs and individuals will follow 
the example the Newark Musicians’ Club has set and aid 
this worthy cause. 


New Mempsers Appep to Musicians’ Cus. 


At the monthly meeting of the Newark Musicians’ Club 
on Saturday evening a large number of new names were 
added to the list of members. They are: Suzanne Bowen, 
George Downing, Eleanor Hendrickson, J. H. Huntington, 


Jr., George Kirwan, Mrs. George Kirwan, John 
A. Loesche, May Meyer, J. Louis Minier, Irwin 
Randolph, Herbert Strahan, Harold Wands, Mrs. 
C. Mortimer Wiske, Emily Whittaker, Russell  S. 
Gilbert, Elsie Kastner, Florence Mulford Hunt, Paul 


Petri, Mrs. Paul Petri, Frederick Reglin, Doris Hamilton, 
Anna van Tassel Dennison, Carl Searing, Frederick S. 
Meeker, John J. Kreitler, Ella Wrigley, Sadie Frances 
Tetreault, Marion Greenfeld, Jesse Barrymore, Inez Allen 
Potter, Russell D. Kingman, Florence Heinisch, Florence 
Gill, Agnes Mulry, William Theurer and John Pearsall. 
C. Mortimer Wiske, conductor of the Newark and Pat- 
erson music festivals, was elected the club’s first honorary 
member. Mr. Wiske had already been made an active 
member, but in view of his national prominence and the 
splendid work he is accompiishing in Newark at the pres- 


ent time, it was decided to make him an honorary member 


instead. 
It was decided to hold a club supper on the evening of 
April 17. A speaker of prominence is to be secured and 


a gala affair arranged for. 
delightful 
Duet for violin and 


Following the business meeting a 


was rendered. The program follows: 


program 


viola (Mozart), Arthur Walch, violin, and Robert B. 
Griesenbeck, viola; soprano solos—‘An Open _ Secret” 
(Woodman), “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling” (Tate) 


and “Ecstasy” (Rummel), Frederica Sims; violin solos— 
“Melodie” (Gluck) and “Hungarian Dance” (Brahms- 
Joachim), Jacob Rittenband; tenor solos—“The Home 


” 


Hills” (Woodman) and “Wooing” (Herman), Harry Big- 
gin; piano solos—“Am Meer” (Schubert-Liszt) and etude 
in G flat (Chopin), Mabel Ecker Gracie. The accompa- 
nists were Laura Stucky Biggin, Arthur Klein and Alex- 


ander Berne. 


Russet S. Girpert Wins Sona Contest. 


Last Wednesday night the advisory board of the New- 
ark Music Festival, as judges, selected the sonz by a local 
which is to be sung by May C. Korb, the local 
Festival. 


composer, 
soloist, at the May 

Miss Korb, who is to sing two songs at the music fes- 
tival in May, is to have, as her first selection, an aria with 
full orchestra, Gilbert's 
prize 


and as her second number, Mr. 
song. 

In response to a public call issued several months ago 
for original manuscripts by local composers, each under a 
over forty songs were submitted. Last 
Monday morning, a committee, with the assistance of Di- 
rector C. Mortimer Wiske and Miss Korb, 
the manuscripts and selected fifteen of the best. 


nom-de-plume, 
went over all 


Last Wednesday night in the auditorium of the Central 
High School, following the weekly rehearsal of the chorus, 
Miss Korb sang these numbers before the advisory board. 
The young coloratura-soprano was in splendid voice and 
Of the fifteen heard, 
were tried again. 


interpreted them in excellent fashion. 
four were selected as the best, and these 
After all had been sung a second time a vote was taken 
and No. 3, a song, “Lehbewohl.” by “George Washington,” 
won the unanimous vote of all. Miss Korb also voted in 
favor of this number. 
The number decided upon as the second best and bear- 


ing the nom-de-plume of “Abraham Lincoln,” was then 
opened and this also bore the name of Russell S. Gilbert. 

Mr. Gilbert, who is only twenty-four years of age, was 
born in -Mt. Carmel, Pa. He began his musical studies 
under Oscar Streland, director of the Columbia College of 
Music, Philadelphia. He subsequently pursued his musical 
studies under Frank H. Shepard and later under Frederick 
Schlieder, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O., with whom he is also 
studying organ and composition. Mr. Gilbert attended the 
William Penn Charter School while in Philadelphia. He 
completed a special course at the Newark Academy here. 

Mr. Gilbert has given numerous recitals both at his resi- 
dence-studio and at the Women’s Club in Orange, all of 
which have won for him praise from press and public 
alike. 

The song decided upon will be sung on the final night of 
the festival, May 6. Miss Korb will sing it, with full or- 
chestra accompaniment. 

Music Notes. 

The Madrigal Club will give a concert this evening, 
March 15, in the First Presbyterian Church for the bene- 
fit of the Red Cross Society. The soloists will be Ethel 
C. Smith, violinist; Mary V. Potter, contralto; Mabel 
Ecker Gracie, pianist; Frank C. Mindnich, accompanist. 

Hon. Thomas L. Raymond, Mayor of Newark, will be 
the principal speaker tonight at the mid-winter meeting of 
the Men’s Club of the South Park Presbyterian Church. 
A musical program will precede the addresses. Edward 
Boyle will be heard in two groups of tenor solos, and Ar- 
thur L. J. Louis Minier 
will be the accompanist. 


Walsh will render violin numbers. 


On March 109, the fifth concert of the eighth series at the 
Eliot Street School will be given. The soloists will be 
Adele Rankin, May Mukle, the English cellist; 
Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, and Paul Petri, tenor. 
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Toronto Enthusiasm for De Treville. 
a Yvonne de Tréville, the coloratura soprano sang in 
Toronto, Tuesday night, March 9, for the sixth time within 
/ = a period of two and a half seasons. This is a record no 
other foreign prima donna has made. The press and pub- 
lic were, if possible, more enthusiastic than ever before 
; r her adequate technic, allied as it is to so much warmth 
voice and soul. Her interpretation of the air from 
z Louise” vies with her irreproachable rendition of the 
Bell Song” from “Lakmé” in popularity, and two more 
different arias could hardly be chosen. Some of the press 
Rat ce notices follow 

16 The sting artist was Yvonne de Treville, the dainty coloratura 
ni ‘ { ng in Toronto is large. She was in good 
generous The aria from “Un Ballo in Mas 
ed her charmingly. A group of songs followed, the 
being fascinating composition by Charles Wakefield 
an, the eminent Americ It is called “Thistledown,” and is all 
n rac Mme. de Treville’s finest number was 
‘Depuis le Jour,” from Charpentier’s Louise. She 
= A ty of d on and gave it a most satisfying interpre- 
As a final grac s tribute to her delighted hearers Mme. de 
: ng he Last Rose of Summer,” playing her own accom 
I harp She is an artist of high rank.—Toronto 

\- | Nn M 191 
lreville did not sing her most famous solo, “The Bell 
5 S Lakme choosing rather to show new sides of her 
Or f most pleasing was “The Last Rose of Summer,” in 


> ‘ companied rself on the harp. Her clear, high notes 
‘ ‘ to good vantage in the Mad Scene from Meyerbeer’s 
s ( p of Silesia” and in Verdi’s ““Masked Ball,” while her singing 


“Louise,” was exquisite in its 
Toronto Daily Star, March 








tron 


n of tone and dramatic feeling. 


evening was Yvonne de Treville, who first won 


nces on the occasion 


of her triumph at the Arena Fes- 
is delightfully clear and brilliant. 
ities that suggest that she might be 
when compared with the more 
much of the 
registers of her voice are wonderfully 
mplishes the most difficult feats in 
When Mlle. de Treville vis- 
impression that she was an artist who ex- 
‘ well-defined and limited field of song. Her ren- 
ae lering of the “Bell Song” “Lakme” was undoubtedly the best 

: that any coloratura soprano has offered us in a decade, and it was 








tura soprano,” 


lent golden voices that have been heard here in 


ic that she uses All the 


ire and bell-like, and she acc« 





striking ease 
ted us before she left the 
from 
that she had not included the Deiibes selec- 
Mile. de Treville chose rather to 
Her pieces of purely decorative mu- 
Masked Ball’ (Verdi) 


ings. In displayed 


» find 


But 





one of 
birdlike 
swelling trills 


and 
the 


Meyerbeer’s howy not! these she 


f voice, the melting high notes, and the 
really competent coloratura soprano pleasing to 
In addition to these numbers, how- 


ar not to the intellect 
7 ver, Mile. de Treville offered tie beautiful “Depuis le Jour,” from 
most rapturous expression of love and youth 
Mile. d 
had not hitherto exhibited when sing- 
nto . When Mlle. de sang ‘Belgium 
Fore she g t a martial feeling which indicated how clever 


ts with her naturally light soprano voice. A 


= ll modern opera, and in it Treville displayed powers of 
expression that she 


Treville 


is the little French laughing song, and she also 
companying herself upon the harp, these en- 
those who know the prima 
growing vogue of 
States. Her 
nality, her undoubted cleverness as a vocalist, and the 


\. re being ked for, of course, by 
understand the 


United 


can easily 


| e Tr lle s a recital artist in the 
a prima donna of unusual 
March 10, 


make her 


| Ra The M ind Empire, Toronto, 1915. 


nd Yvonne de reville, the world-famous prima donna, 


add to the 


‘ s nother nificent trivmph to coronet of 
already crowned, 

in Maschera,” Verdi, was the first offer- 
Mile. « Treville, whose was the signal for an en 
hands that clapped a welcome from 
galleries, adding a 
the sweet voice of 
staccato passages 


appearance 
ting, the forest of 
k ki who filled side 


the upper 


aus¢ In this number 


wonderful trills, and sustained 
idvantage and duplicated at once the repu- 
ned by Mlle. de Treville when heard on a former occasion 
y! In her group of songs, two numbers “Thistledown,” by Charles W. 
’ by Louis Lombard, were composed 
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. a voice of atype which 
is in these times very rare 
in character 
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and beauty. 
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YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 


for Mile. de Treville, the former giving opportunity for her remark- 
able vocal gymnastic powers, and the second to display the richer 
lower register. 

“Belgium Forever,” with its military rhythm and words, pecu- 
liarly appropriate, brought the singer a furore of applause and of- 
ferings of roses, and in reply to insistent recalls she repeated the 
last stanza, while the blossoms with which her arms were filled, vi- 
brated with the pulse of the emotion with which she sang of the 
“glorious price of honor” paid by heroic Belgium. 

The aria from Louise was sung with fine sympathy and artistry, 
and the mad scene from the camp of Silesia, Meyerbeer. exhibited a 
technic which was simply perfection, the runs being precise and 
clear cut, the long sustained high notes seemingly having nv human 
limit, and the trills such as only the birds might seek to rival. The 
laughing chorus in an encore number was an exceptional and unique 
number. 

Applause enthusiastic and insistent rewarded the singer, and re- 
sulted in the presentation of a most beautiful tableaux, when seated 
before a golden harp against which her gown of name sequins gained 
a new beauty, Mlle, Treville sang to her own accompaniment the 
“Last Rose of Summer,” she struck the chords with 
a masterly touch, and imagination could easily picture an incarnated 
“Erin” evolving the strains in which the tear and the smile are 
never wanting. Still another recall was insisted upon, and Mlle. de 
Treville faced the chorus in giving her closing number, closing her 
program with a spontaneous ovation from her compatriots in the 
world of song.—The Toronto World. (Advertisement.) 


William C. Carl’s “Select 
Festival Music,” Volume II. 


Dr. William C. Carl has collected and edited with his 
accustomed masterly skill fifteen organ compositions for 
Lent and Easter, which have been published by the Bos- 
ton Music Company in Vol. II of William C. Carl’s Select 
Festival Music. The composers represented are: Jona- 
than Battishill, G. Hailing, Saint-Saéns, Rudolf Dittrich, 
A. W. Ketelby, Otto Malling, Clement Loret, Max Reger, 
Edmond Lemaigre, Patrik Vretblad, Aloys Claussmann, 
Clement Loret, Ottenwalder, Henri Deshayes, J. P. E. 
Hartmann. 

It will be seen at a glance that Dr. Carl has favored no 
particular nation, but has shown his eclectic taste by select- 
ing worthy works of all schools. And none of the com- 
positions is hackneyed. Few organists are likely to find 
these works in the collections they already possess. 

Registrations and other valuable suggestions are freely 
supplied by the experienced editor. These new volumes 
will certainly be welcomed by the great fraternity of 
organists. 


ever-popular 











“Le Talisman,” by Victor Kiizdo. 


Victor Ktizd6 has recently composed a short and effec- 
tive violin solo which he rightly describes as a mélodie 
élégante. Elegance, gracefulness, and melodic charm are 
characteristic of every measure of it, and it is by no means 
difficult. The cadenza like passage lies most comfortably 
under the fingers and may be played tempo ad lib. Any 
accompanist can read the piano part at first sight. The 
little work is called “Le Talisman,” and it is published by 
Carl Fischer, New York. 








Sacred Song by Shelley. 





Among the new works recently issued by the John 
Church Company is a sacred song by Harry Rowe Shelley, 


which the publishers have sent out in three forms, name- 
ly: As a solo with piano accompaniment, as an anthem for 
mixed voices with organ accompaniment, and as a chorus 
for women’s voices in three parts with piano accompani- 
ment. In addition, the solo version is published in two 
keys, for high and low voices. The music is written in 
that suave and melodious manner for which Harry Rowe 
Shelley has long been esteemed. It is the style which made 
Gounod’s sacred songs popular for so long, and there are 
melodic phrases here and there in this new song, “Christ 
Triumphant,” which suggest the influence of Gounod. 
There are no direct plagiarisms, however, and there is no 
question but that the genial American composer has added 
another excellent song to his already long list. 

It is to be hoped that when the publishers reprint the 
work they will have a careful proofreader examine it first. 
We found fourteen misprints in the version of the song 
for women’s voices, and we were not examining the part 
song with the care of a proofreader. We know that mis- 
prints are not rare in the best of editions, but we think 
that more than a dozen is too much of a good thing. 





“Sixty Folksongs of France.” 


“Sixty Folksongs of France” is the title of the latest 
addition to the excellent volumes of the Oliver Ditson 
Company’s “Musicians’ Library.” The songs have been se- 
lected and edited by Julien Tiersot, who has long enjoyed 
considerable fame as a musical ethnographist. He has 
been awarded prizes since 1885 for his various works on 
Popular Music in France, and has filled the high position 
of librarian to the conservatoire of Paris. 

It is, therefore, hardly necessary to say that this new 
volume of the Musicians’ Library has all the weight of 
good authority behind it and it should commend itself to 
all who are interested in folksongs. 

The piano accompaniments are modern and full enough 
for concert purposes should any of these songs be selected 
for a recital. 

A singable and simple English version of much literary 
merit has been supplied to each of the songs. 





Nikolai Sokoloff’s New Compositions. 


Nikolai Sokoloff, the well known Russian violinist, finds 
time for composition as well as for his special work as an 
executant, and it is at once evident that his compositions 
are the product of a musician who has mastered the in- 
tricacies of the composer’s art. Among his latest works 
are two part songs for female voices, recently published 
by the Boston Music Company. They are called “Au- 
tumn” and “Spring,” respectively, and they exhibit many 
characteristics that are purely Russian. They have that 
under current of melancholy even in their most joyous 
passages, and their melodies are plaintive and haunting. 
The piano accompaniments are unusually interesting and 
are not the usual stock chords made merely to fill out the 
harmonies and support the voices. 





Christine Miller to Tour with Apollos. 


Christine Miller, one of the best known contraltos of 
the concert stage, has been engaged as one of the soloists 
to accompany the Chicago Apollo Club on its tour of the 
Pacific Coast this year. This tour will include the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco and 
the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. 














COMPOSITIONS BY 


Herman Sandby 


DANISH SONGS: 
Dedicated to Queen Alexandria 
Roselil 
Svialin and Hrafnin 
Elverhoj 
Agnete and Havmanden 
Gangerpilten 
Valravnen 
for Piano Solo, Violin and Piano, ’Cello and Piano 
Published by Wilhelm Hansen, Copenhagen 
Sole Agents for U. S., BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


The Standard, London: Most pleasing in their simple, un- 
affected charm of melody were his folkson Mr. . 
who has played them at the English and Danish Courts, 
should be warmly recommended for his skill and taste, in 
setting them in such a fitting style. Quaint and expressive 
these northern tunes are most refreshing. “Roselil” proved 
so fascinating that it had to be repeated. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 
March 2, 1915 


MR. STOJOWSKI’S S CONCERT. 


A Resipent Pianist AND ComPposeR PRESENTS 
His Own Music. 


Sigismond Stojowski gave an orchestral con- 
cert of his own compositions yesterday after- 
noon in Carnegie Hall that was planned on an 
elaborate and ambitious scale. The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under Mr. Stransky’s direc- 
tion, was employed. Willem Willeke, cellist 
of the Kneisel Quartet, played a cello con- 
be and it was his first appearance in New 

York as soloist with an orchestra, Mr. Sto- 
jowski himself, who is well known to be a 
pianist as well as a composer, also appeared 
as soloist, and played with the orchestra his 
second concerto for piano. 

Mr. Stojowski has been a resident of New 
York for®a number of years He has given 
several piano recitals before this, in which he 
naturally has played pieces of his own compo- 
sition. Such pieces have appeared on the pro 
grams of other pianists, as of Mr. Sodaenuhl 
his friend and compatriot. So Mr. Stojowski’s 
music is not unknown in New York though 
it has become known mostly in minor forms. 

The symphony in D minor, op. 21, with 
which the program began, won the prize given 
by Mr. Paderewski for Polish compositions, 
and was written in 1900. Mr. Stojowski writes 
well and intelligently for the orchestra; he is 
never extravagant, but he secures effects of 
richness and appropriateness in his instrumen 
tation, in his combinations and contrasts. 

Mr. Stojowski has made an excellent at- 
tempt to supply the cellists’ crying need for 
concertos in the one he presented yesterday, 
played by Mr. Willeke with stirring spirit and 
enthusiasm, with great technical brilliancy, 
and with richly vibrant tone It is not free 
from the reproach that clings to most com- 
positions of its kind, of exploiting the instru- 
ment in a manner that does not best become 
it; but very much of it is written skillfully 
and effectively, and the instrument has some- 
thing to say of musical value, in which the 
orchestra joins in an appropriate voice. There 
is especial interest in the experiment in form 
that Mr. Stojowski makes in this work, seek- 
ing to condense and concentrate the traditional 
plan of the sonata 

Of still greater interest and value is the 
piano concerto which Mr. Stojowski himself 
played. Here again there is an experiment in 
form. The concerto is in three movements, 
“Prologue, Scherzo, and Variations,” and use 
is made to some extent of the device called 
community of theme. The variations seem to 
be the finest portion of the work, and, indeed, 
in many respects the finest of all that Mr. Sto- 
jowski presented yesterday. The theme has 
emphatic individuality and musical significance, 
and the variations show a rich fancy, abundant 
technical resource in the treatment both of 
the piano and the orchestra and originality of 
conception. Mr, Stojowski plaved the concerto 
with assured mastery and evident conviction. 

t is to be said of his music that it shows 
a personal quality, a touch that can be real- 
ized as the composer’s own. Mr. Stojowski in 
these compositions is not a “national” com- 
poser; he has not undertaken to make use of 
the idioms that have become known as spe 
cifically Polish or characteristic of Polish folk- 
song. or is his music “modern” with the 
modernity of today or tomorrow, and there are 
few of the signs in it of prevailing fashion, 
but it is obviously music of today. The best 
of it has abundant vitality. 


THE SUN 
March 2, 1915 
STOJOWSKI’S MUSIC AT SPECIAL 
CONCERT. 
Trree New Compositions py Restvent Po.isn 
Musician Wei Pvayep. 














SYMPTTONY; CONCERTOS, 


With the cooperation of Willem Willeke, 
cellist, and the Philharmonic Society’s orches- 
tra, agen Stransky, conductor, Sigismond Sto- 
jowski, pianist and composer, gave a concert 
of his own works yesterday afternoon in Aeo- 
lian Hall. The compositions heard were a sym- 
phony in D minor, a cello concerto in the same 
key and the second piano concerto, A flat, op. 
32. The symphony was written in 1900 and won 
a prize for Polish composers given by Mr. 
Paderewski, Mr. Stoiowski’s teacher. The cello 
concerto was played for the first time vester- 
day. The piano concerto was produced at a 
concert of the London Symphony Orchestra 
in June, 1913, Arthur Nikisch conducting and 
Mr. Stojowski at the piano. 


It will be gathered from these records that 
Mr. Stojowski’s undertakings have been serious 
and have been respectfully regarded by musi- 
cal people. The hearing of them yesterday 
demonstrated their right to such consideration, 
for all three works showed the composer to be 
a man of taste, talent and technical accom- 
plishments. The symphony follows classic lines 
in its general structure, but some of the 
themes heard in the beginning recur in subse- 
quent movements, usually slightly modified. 

The composer's Polish nationality is sug- 
gested in some of his melodic compositions 
and also in their treatment. Curiously enough, 
the results not infrequently recall those reached 
by Dvorak in his American music, for the 
Poles have their syncopations and their penta- 
tonic progressions too. The symphony is a dig- 
nified composition, albeit not evenly sustained 
in merit. The slow movement is pleasing with- 
out sounding any depths, while the scherzo is 
unusually effective in its figuration and its or- 
chestral treatment. 

The cello concerto is in one movement of 
four sections, built on three principal themes. 
It is closely made and has some interesting 
formal features, such as the inclusion of a 
brief slow movement between the two main 
sections of the first allegro. The finale re- 
calls the andante subject for its second theme. 

[he piano concerto was perhaps the most 
satisfying piece of the three, though certainly 
not as strongly conceived or built as the sym- 
phony. But Mr. Stojowski is a pianist and he 
writes well for his instrument. The concerto 
was originally called “prologue, scherzo and 
variations,” and this title clearly outlines its 
form. The transfer of themes from one part to 
another is again used and the variations are 
evolved out of two subjects previously heard. 

These variations are skilfu'ly made and the 
composer has indulged in the striking device 
of permitting the concerto to end in a pro- 
longed diminuendo instead of the customary 
brilliant bravura close. : 

On the whole these compositions were worth 
a hearing and they were all presented well. 
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A STOJOWSKI CONCERT. 

nh a no piece is more frequently played 
by Paderewski than the “Chant d’Amour” of 
Sigismond Stojowski, an exqu’sit - melodious 
composition piquantly harmonized a piece that 
should be in the repertoire of every pianist, pro 
fessional or amateur. Stojowski, who was born 
in Poland, in 1870. was for a time a pupil of 
Paderewski, and fifteen years ago his symphony 
in D minor won the prize in a competition 
founded by Paderewski for Polish composers 
and judged in Leipsic. This symphony opened 
the concert given in Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon by Mr. Stojowski, who played the 
piano part in his own second concerto, which 
closed the entertainment, the middle number 
being his cello concerto, which was played 
by Willem Willeke, of the Kneisel Quartet. 

The symphony opens with a solo for bass- 
clarinet, followed by some rich and luscious 
pages of harmonization and orchestral coloring. 

In the slow movement one of the features 
is a lovely clarinet solo. Mr. Stojowski has a 
great varietv of tints on his pallette, and he 
uses them lavishly in this andante. It is fol- 
lowed by a scherzo. which suggests “dancing 
elfs in a moonlit night.” Nikisch liked it so 
much that he has often played it as a separate 
number. It deserves the compliment, for it is 
cleverly conceived and carried out. 

The symphony was played by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Stransky, who had 
evidently devoted conscientious labor to its 
careful rehearsing. here were a number of 
recalls for both composer and conductor. Then 
came the concerto for cello, which Mr. Willeke 
played with beauty of tone and brilliant execu- 
tion. This concerto had never been played 
anywhere. It is, on the whole, as idiomatic 
and effective as most works of its kind, the 
florid element being subordinated to the canta- 
bile style, which,is better suited to the knee 
fiddle. 

Mr. Stojowski has written two concertos for 
piano. The second one, composed at the sug- 
gestion of Paderewski was the one played yes- 
terday. After a brief introduction, the pianist 
pounces on the kevboard like a lion in hiding. 
Tt is an effectve beginning, and while the con- 
certo, like the symphony, is too long drawn 
out, in the Teutonic fashion, it contains many 
interesting details. At the close all display is 
cast aside, and the composition ends as poetical- 
ly as the symphony begins. The composer, it 
is needless to say, played his work as it should 
be played, and the reward in applause was 
abundant. 
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STOJOWS SKV’S WORK SHOWN IN 
CONCERT. 


Many Wert Known Artists in Crowv of 
AUDITOKS AT _CaRNEGIE Hatt. 
COMPOSER APPEARS IN SOLO. 
Writer Comes Forward as an Interpreter 
Well as a Creator. 


v 


Sigismond Stojowski gave a concert of his 
own compositions yesterday afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall, at which he himself also took part 
as soloist. Among his auditors were many fel- 
low artists, including Leopold Godowsky, Jo- 
sef Hofmann, Harold Bauer, Leonard Borwick, 
Ernest Schelling, Henry Ho!'den Huss and Mis- 
cha Elman. 

It was in his second piano concerto, op. 32, 
heard for the first time in New York, that Sto- 
jowski came forward as an interpreter as well 
as a creator. The cello concerto in D minor, 
op. 31, which had its first production anywhere 
on this occasion, enhsted the services of Wil- 
lem Willeke, cellist of the Kneisel Quartet. 
The orchestra, which opened the program with 
the Symphony No. 1 in D minor, op. 21 (a new 
work also to Americans), was that of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Josef Stransky, needless to 
say, wielding the baton. 

Such a privilege as Stojowski cnjoyed yester- 
day does not fall to the lot of every musician 
whose works deserve a hearing. Most com- 
posers have to rely on more normal, and bdften 
slower, ways of winning recognition. Yet each 
of the scores presented yesterday—and the final 

“Prologue, Scherzo and Variations” in par- 
ticular—proved to be distinctly worthy of the 
honors it received. Indeed, a man who can 
write as cleverly, as interestingly and as pleas- 
ingly as Stojowski ought to receive public sup- 
port without the stimulus of artificial propa- 
ganda. 

Detailed comment, furnished to yesterday’s 
audience in comprehensive program notes, is 
not feasible at this time. In the rush of so 
torrential a musical season as the present one 
much has to be left unsaid. Briefly, however, 
it may be recorded that Sigismond ‘Stojowski, 
in throwing off the conventional bonds that 
formerly held him in check and adopting a 
musical idiom that shows the influence not only 
of France, but of Russia, has made a decided 
step forward. 

There are brilliantly. effective pages in the 
cello concerto, and the quietly expiring conclu- 
sion of the piano variations is not only unusual, 
but decidedly effective. 

At the close of the concerto, which he played 
admirably, Stojowski was presented with a 
huge mn of laurels. In response to insis- 
tent demands he gave one of his own piano 
pieces as an encore. 
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PHILHARMONIC PLAYS NEW MUSIC 
BY POLISH PIANIST. 


Procram or Works ry SiGismonp Stojsowski 
PRESENTED For First TIME IN 
Tuis Country. 


In Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon a spe- 
cial concert of the compositions of Sigismund 
Stojowski, Polish pianist, was played by the 
Philharmnic Society. None of the works ever 
have been performed in this country through 
the composer has lived here several years. 

A symphony opened the program. It gave 
the impression of being a smoothly moving, 
well orchestrated piece of music. The themes 
were often of a pleasing, melodious character, 
especially the andante movement, and their de- 
velopment was skilfully executed. 

The second work was a concerto for cello, 
with orchestra, played by. Willem Willeke, 
cellist of the Kneisel Quartet. It is a dif- 
ficult work to play, and Mr. Willeke performed 
the feat very creditably. The concerto is more 
modern in spirit than the symphony. but its 
harmonic treatment is never harshly dissonant 
Knythmically its scherzo-like third movement is 
attractive. but the most interesting part was 
again the slow movement. 

In the third and last number the composer 
himself was the soloist and the work his second 
piano concerto. It is hardly a concerto that 
will appeal to many virtuosi, because the or 
chestra takes a very prominent place in its 
performance and the piano part fits in almost 
like one of the instruments of the band. There 
is a beautiful theme which is first heard in the 
prologue and later is repeated in the other 
movements in various forms, It sent the audi- 
ence home humming just as any popular musi- 
cal comedy might have done to a-less musi- 
cal audience. The conductor of the orchestra, 
Tosef Stransky, evidently had spent much ef 
fort in preparing the new music, as it was all 
played well. 
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STOJOWSKI pay an PLAYED BY 
STRANS 





Several weeks ago the Philharmonic Society 
presented an orchestral suite by Sigismond 
Stojowski. Yesterday afternoon the same or- 
chestra, in Carnegie Hall, played an entire pro- 
gram of the same composer’s works. 

There were only three numbers, to be sure, 
but they were all of the type known as “major 
compositions,” a concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, a concerto for cello and orchestra, 
and a symphony. All three were received 
with enthusiasm by an audience which in- 
cluded many distinguished musicians. 

Mr. Stojowski has not invented an original 
idiom nor discovered a new system of har- 
mony. He is not a cacophonist, nor a futurist, 
nor a post-concussionist, nor an indigestionist. 
He is content with composing themes of some 
musical value and develping them in an intel- 
— form. 

His themes are generally the “motive” type, 
rarely complete melodies. But they have an 
individuality which renders them easily recog- 
nizable and that indefinable versatility of con- 
tent which makes possib'e a widely varied struc- 
tural treatment. 

At a first. hearing the symphony seemed in 
every way superior to the two concertos. It is 
classic in form, fairly modern in its harmonies, 
and intelligently artistic in its orchestration. 

There is no attempt at a “program.” The 


first movement is built upon sturdy and rigor 
ous themes; the second exhibits a contrasting 
tenderness. 

In the fairy-like scherzo there is much that 
suggests such music as the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

The finale contains the most striking the 
matic material. 

With more opportunities for rehearsal, Mr. 
Stransky could unquestionably bring greater 
musical beauties from this symphony, and it is 
to be hoped the work will appear on some of 
the regular Philharmonic programs in the fu 
ture 

The composer himself played the piano con- 
éertu, which is in the unique form of a pro 
logue, scherzo and variations, with no division 
into movements. The variations are on two 
themes, and some of them are played by the 
orchestra alone. 

This section, and particularly the final com 
bination of the themes, forms the most inter 
esting part of the composition. 
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SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI DOMINATED 

THIS ¢ CONC ERT. 


He Wrote ALL THE Music PERFORMED AN 
AppEARED aS Piano Sovoist 





smond Stojowski was the important figure 
in a special concert given yesterday afternoon 
in Carnegie Hall. Sesides writing alf#the com 
positions performed by the Philharmonic: Or 
chestra, Willem Willeke, cellist, and himself, 
he appeared as piano soloist. 








arge audience was in attendance and 
largely because Mr. Stojowski dur.ng his years 
of residence here has become known as a seri 
ous and able musician with high ideals 
The symphony is a composition of manifest 
pretentions, molded in a deal of color, and it 


abounds in variety of treatment and rhythms 

The Philharmonic, under Josef Stransky’s di 
rection, played with sincerity and skill, while 
both Messrs. Willeke and Stojowski performed 
their services with taste and perfect command 
of their resources and attained commendable 
successes. 
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By Elizabeth Remington 

A concert of compositions by Sigismond 
Stojowski was given last Monday afternoon at 
Carnegie Hall by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Josef Stransky Willem 
Willeke, cellist of the Kneisel Ouartet, made 
his first appearance with an orchestra, playing 
the concerto in D major, op. 31, for cello and 
orchestra 

The symphony in D minor, op. 21, was the 
first number on the program and the | num- 
ber, the second piano concerto, op. 32, had 
the assistance of Mr. Stojowski at the piano 
None of the cOmpositions had been heard in 
this country before and the cello concerto was 
given its first public performance in any coun- 
try. 

Mr. Stojowski’s work as composer is inter- 
esting for many reasons; the first and most 
important is its entire freedom from affectation 
and in not being “pregram music,” the kind 
that tries to represent the shooting of deer or 
hanging of men or even the play of brooms 











without natural agency. It seems impossible 
but all of these things have been done this 
season. Mr. Stojowski’s music is not Of this 
sort. The symphony in D minor suggests 


strongly a pastoral influence which includes all 
the moods that nature inspires 

There is a suggestion in the last part, of the 
Polish national character, but not enough t 
make the symphony what might be call ed genre 
music. The whole effect is cheerful and opti- 
mistic as if the struggles had succeeded and 
the desired goal had. been reached 

The concerto for cello and orchestra was 
performed by Mr. Willeke. It is in one 
movement with three main themes and four 
sections. The andante sostenuto was particu- 
larly enjoyable aud was played without the ex- 
aggeration that a cellist might easily fall into 
In the finale the andante theme was used and 
sounded emphatically by all cellos and horns, 
bringing the concerto to a triumphal conclu 
sion. : 

The piano concerto in which Mr. Stojowski 














played was a real concerto. not a series of 
piano solos, with orchestral accompaniment, 
so many are. The piano was really a part 
the orchestra and the wav the composer care 
fully followed the able direction of Mr. Stran 
sky was delightful to see and also to hear 
radical change has been made in the form of 
this concerto The movements are entitled 
“Prologue, Scherzo and Variations.”” In some 


parts the orchestra plays the variations and in 
some the piano The ending is mysterious 
while conclusive seems to leave 
imagination. It is the only pian 
does not end in a crash « 
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It means a fine success for a contemporary 
composer the more so for one in our 
midst—if he can point to the fact an offer 
ing of his lasting over two hours and consist 
ing of three exceedingly ambitious composi 
tions, could be attended without ‘ 
fatigue. This has been bestowed yesterday 
upon the known pianist and composer, Sigis- 
mond Stojowski, who gave at Carnegie Hall 
in the afternoon a well-attended concert, with 
the assistance of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, of Willem Willeke. celli and of 
his own powers, Stojowski’s Symphony in 
D minor, his cello concerto, op. 31, and 
second piano concerto, op. 32, were heard. 
Of these works I consider as the most 
important the cello concerto, which I heard for 
the second time yesterday, Mr. Willeke-having 
played it with much success a few weeks ago 
at an evening given by Walter Damrosch. Not 
only in its form—its one movement being well 
divided into four definite sections, but also in 
its whole conception and thematic material, it 
is not without individuality, goes into the thing 
with manliness and much power 

The symphony is of good workmanship, ef- 
fectively contrasted in its component parts and 
cleverly orchestrated. . . . 

The second piano concerto is a decidedly 
effective if too long drawn out work. . A 
It is written with an exceptionally skillful hand, 
the piano part, which the composer played with 
splendid virtuosity and poetic lights, is grate- 
ful, the accompaniment discrete. 
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- NEW YORK BREVITIES 


Warford Students’ Musicale—Two American 
Academy Matinees—Dambmann Southland 
Singers—Patterson-Topping Recital—Amy 
Fay Reception—Eleanor Patterson and 
Billy Sunday—Nichols Engagements— 
Clarence Dickinson Items—Notes. 





\ delightful afternoon of music was given by several 
f Claude Warford’s student in Chickering Hall, March 10, 
igain demonstrating the good work this teacher is doing. 
Julia Cox, soprano, sang songs by Cadman, MacDermid, 
Loehr and Dell’ Acqua with exquisite tone and finish, and 
le her voice is not a big one, it is so well placed 
and her diction so good that the hearers derive great pleas- 
ure from her work. 
Edna Wolverton’s work must be a constant gratification 
) her friends. At each appearance she seems to sing bet- 
ter Her numbers included songs by Gilberté, John P. 
Scott and MacDermid. 
illa Gemunder, dramatic soprano, did excellent work 


vith two manuscript songs of Warford’s, “The Voice” and 
“The Judgment Book”; two songs by Brown and Camp- 
bell-Tipton’s “The Spirit Flower.” 


Unknown to many people, Mr. Warford has a few piano 
students, and Martha Voigt played the first movements of 
the G minor concerts of Mendelssohn and Moscheles, dis- 
closing decided pianistic gifts with clean cut technic and 


musicianly phrasing. She was accompanied by Laird 
Barkalow, another Warford student. Mr. Warford played 
the accompaniments in his usual musicianly style. 


SOUTHLAND SinGerRs AT Mrs. Barucu’s. 

Mrs. Simon Baruch, who has recently been elected presi- 
dent of the Southland Club, gave a very brilliant affair at 
her beautiful home, 51 West Seventieth street, on March 
12. By special request Emma A. Dambmann was asked to 
have the Southland Singers attend this social. The South- 
land Singers, pupils of Emma A. Dambmann (Mrs. Her- 
mann G. Friedmann), Sidney A. Baldwin, director. The 
following program was given very artistically: 

The Southland Singers, “My Old Kentucky Home” 


(Smith), Rosalynde Snedeker, soloist; soprano solo, “A 
Little Grey Home in the West” (Lohr), “Last Rose of 
Summer” (Page), Ethel Sheperd; duet, “Adio” (Nicolai). 
Angelena Cappellano and Mrs. C. Hofer; violin solo, se- 
lected, Inguel Slettengren; the Southland Singers, “The 
Old Folks at Home” (Coe); contralto solo, “A Bowl of 
Roses” (Clarke), “At Dawning” (Cadman), Gertrude 
Gugler; soprano solo, “Meine Ruh ist hin” (Graben-Hoff- 
mann), “A Birthday” (Woodman), Elisabeth Schuster. 
\ccompanists, Louise Liebermann and Dorothea Brainard. 


All the singers were in very good voice and a credit to 
their teacher, Mrs. Dambmann. It was Mrs. Simon 
Baruch who named Mme, Dambmann’s chorus “The South- 


[wo AMERICAN ACADEMY MATINEES. 

he American Academy of Dramatic Arts gave the fifth 
performance of the thirty-first year at the Empire The- 
tre March 4, presenting two plays, “The Stepmother” (a 
farce in one act, by Arnold Bennet) and “The Truants” (a 
three act comedy, by Wilfred T. Coleby). This was the 
first performance of the latter in this country. Frieda 
Roberts did some very good work as the secretary in “The 
Stepmother,” as did also Roselle Cooley as the lady novel- 
ist. Watson White and Alan Edwards were both good in 
heir parts. In “The Truants” Etta Mensfield and Ken- 
neth Loane were splendid, and were warmly received. 
Zaina Curzon was charming as Pamela Grey, and Norris 


Millington played the juvenile role admirably. Roselle 
Cooley again did clever work as the loquacious Mrs. Col- 
lins,and Gustave Rothe, Saxon Kling, Anne Kendal, Ralph 
Collier and M. Davis were all very good. “The Truants” 


as interesting, indeed, and gave excellent opportunities 
he students to display their talents. 

The sixth performance of this institution occurred 
rch 11, when three plays were given. “The Teeth of 
Gift Horse” gave special opportunity to four young 


actors. Meta Gund was a sweetly sympathetic wife. Laura 
Iverson made an excellent aunt. Ralph Collier was hearty 
in his part, and Mary West was a first rate maid. 

“The Wages of War,” translated from the German by 
Amelia von Ende, a tragic story of present war condi- 
tions in Russia, brought home to the audience the terri- 
ble drama of war and some of its horrible details. Ma- 
belle Davis showed splendid dramatic ability as Mari- 
anushka. Gustave Rothe was an excellent old sot, and the 
part of Sasha by John E. Wise was well done. All the 
others in this cast distinguished themselves. It was a plea 
for justice and all those things lacking which bring about 
war. The tile oven in the corner gave a European touch 
to the setting. 

“The Temptress” gave Anne Kendal opportunity to ap- 
pear as the sympathetic young wife, and Meta Gund again 
distinguished herself in the part of the widow. Others in 
the cast of this enjoyable comedy were Kenneth Loane, 
Watson White and Jack Wessel. 

Tomorrow, March 18, the last play of this season will 
be given. The graduation exercises of the thirty-first year 
of this institution will take place at the Empire Theatre, 
Friday. March 19, at three o’clock. 


PATTERSON-TOPPING RECITAL. 


Celestine Drew, soprano; Agnes Waters, contralto, and 
Elizabeth Topping, pianist, furnished the program of the 
invitation recital at the Patterson residence-studio, March 
9. Mrs. Drew has a soprano voice of wide range, com- 
prising also full tones in the lower range.” She sang with 
especially good tone production. Miss Waters has a very 
promising contralto voice, and its development promises 
much. Miss Topping played works by Chopin, Schumann, 
Rubinstein and Liszt. Her work at the piano was prob- 
ably never more effective. It was so well liked that she 
had to play an encore each time. The usual large audi- 
ence of people interested in music crowded the roomy 
studios, 


Amy Fay REceEPTION. 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society president’s recep- 
tion to Amy Fay, March 6, in the chapter room of Car- 
negie Hall, brought a varied program, consisting of a 
string orchestra, Madeline H. Eddy, conductor, baritone 
solos by Carl Formes, piano solos by Florence Greene 
(pupil of Miss Fay) and a string octet with piano. The 
guests of honor on this occasion were Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Mr. and Mrs. William W. Hinshaw, and Homer 
N. Bartlett. Mr. Formes sang with beautiful voice and 
much finish. He is studying for opera and is a grandson 
of the famous Karl Formes who swam the Hellespont 


_half a century ago. Florence Greene played a Moszkow- 


ski minuet with much accuracy, showing herself a talented 
girl. Compositions by Mr. Bartlett, with the composer at 
the piano, were so much enjoyed that one had to be 
repeated. 

The affair also attracted many musical people who bore 
congratulations and best wishes to the club’s president, 
Amy Fay. “The Mentor” for February has a special arti- 
cle devoted to eminent pianists, and among these are three 
women; viz., Esipoff, Carrefio, and our Amy Fay. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON SINGS FoR “BILLy” SUNDAY AUDIENCE. 


Eleanor Patterson, the American contralto, was a feature 
at the “Billy” Sunday Tabernacle in Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary 27, when she delighted an audience of 20,000 people. 
Miss Patterson had been in Philadelphia, filling a number 
of concert engagements, and when this fact was made 
known to the director of music, Homer Rodeheaver, the 
contralto was engaged to send forth a gospel message of 
song to the immense congregation. 

Miss Patterson presented herself at the stage entrance 
of the Tabernacle on schedule time, only to be held up by 
the guard on duty. She was soon identified. Miss Pat- 
terson entered when the preliminary praise service was 
half over, but long enough to imbibe the spirit of enthu- 
siasm in the air. At the end of the praise service the 
singer was introduced, and before the speaker’s voice had 
died away the American contralto was singing a simple, 
beautiful gospel message, with great depth of feeling. Tlie 
audience was deeply stirred, and several persons were 


heard to remark: “You could hear a pin drop, so perfectly 
quiet and tense was this great gathering.” 

At the close of the evening’s service another invitation 
came to the singer from the Rev. Dr. James B. Ely, of the 
Garrick Theatre. Dr. Ely’s services are extremely popu- 
lar with every class and creed, and of a decidedly home- 
like character. On February 28, about 3,000 persons were 
assembled to participate in the service, and Miss Patterson 
contributed several selections, which were received with 
enthusiasm, The sermon was on “Home,” and at its con- 
clusion “Home, Sweet Home,” was sung by the contralto 
‘from one of the boxes, after one hundred of those away 
from home had stood up to receive the welcome and greet- 
ings of the “home folk.” As might be imagined, not a few 
moist eyes greeted the singing. 

The finely religious yet democratic service closed with 
the singing of “Star Spangled Banner,” led by the Ameri- 
can contralto, the audience standing and joining in the 
chorus. 

Surely these were two full evenings for the singer, who 
contributed of her talent for the pleasure and uplift of 
humanity. 


Nicuois Sprinc Tour. 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols are rapidly filling their 
open dates for a spring tour. Some of the most impor- 
tant include the Buffalo Saengerbund Society Concert, 
April 19; the Ladies’ Club of DeWitt, Ark., April 23; two 
engagements at the spring festival of the Kansas State 
Normal, Emporia, Kan., April 27 and 28; one for a joint 
recital, and another for an appearance with the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra, when Mrs. Nichols will play the 
Hungarian fantasie by Liszt for piano and orchestra. 
April 29 Mr. Nichols appears with the Chicago Mendels- 
sohn Club, singing two groups of solos and also the tenor 
part in Hallin’s “Before the Dawn” with the club. March 
19 Mrs. Nichols makes her second appearance this season 
on the artists’ course at Columbia University, New York, 
playing a Grieg program. In July Mr. and Mrs. Nichols 
give a six weeks’ course, piano and voice, at the University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., on Lake Champlain. A re- 
cent press notice: 

Des Moines, Ia.—Mr. Nichols returns with the same beautiful 
tenor voice, more polished, yet with a naturalness about it which 
is most pleasing. has an admirable appreciation of the text 
and is able to convey the same to his audience. Mrs. Nichols puts 
into her interpretations unusual feeling and sympathy, striving for 


melody and rhythm rather than volume, although at times she showed 
a man’s strength in her playing.—Register and Leader. 


CLARENCE DickINsoN ITEMS. 


Clarence Dickinson’s organ recital-lectures at Union 
Theological Seminary Chapel were most successful. Some 
four thousand people attended them, and after the first 
recital numbers of would be listeners were turned away. 
The outside hall was filled with chairs and many stood. 
Mr. Dickinson gave a recital at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
March 5, on the new Bailey Hall organ, which he played 
at the dedication ceremonies three months ago. 

An interesting incident of the Bach recital was in con- 
nection with a white haired organist from Boston, who 
was heard to say he had been an organist for many, many 
years and never heard a program like it. “I am wonder- 
fully interested in the program, but I am more interested 
to see such numbers turned away from an organ recital, 
and that, too, when it is a Bach program.” 


Notes. 


A recital was given by the Park Hill Quartet, Yonkers, 
N. Y., in the Assembly hall of P. S. No. 6, March 10, by 
the following participants; Bessie Riesberg, violin; Alex- 
ander McCready, violin; Irene M. Russell, cello; Herman 
Roos, piano, assisted by Audrey Launder, contralto; 
Arthur Fiedler, baritone and Anna Russell, harpist. Miss 
Lauder is an artist pupil of Henrietta Speke-Seeley. She 
sang so well that she had to give an encore. Bessie Ries- 
berg, who studies at the Von Ende Music School, played 
the Barcarolle and Pizzicati by Delibes with a good 
style, and had to play a Beethoven minuet as encore. Mr. 
Fiedler has an excellent baritone voice. The large audi- 
ence warmly applauded everything. 

Julie M. Off, president; Sara A. Dunn, chairman of the 
music committee, and Rose Albers, chairman of the recep- 
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tion committee, are responsible for the programs of the 
Pi Tau Kappa Club, founded by the pupils of Wesley 
Weyman. March 9 they gave a musicale at the Duffield 
residence, West Twelfth street, in which Gertrude Auld, 
soprano, and Elsie Chandler Douglass, pianist, appeared. 
Mme. Auld’s numbers were as follows: 





Se ES | A EN eT PEE 
TRE 5 i FEA se eh ten ces Saka go taka en tpddaeae Groendahl 
SP EG iii Bog Vian wha ai sinsin'e wee wae a> peau et Huge Wolf 
IE GD, IT eine rate gs MEE PY Es Sa epee ba Loewe 
La Maison Gr nisl Mice cad op vee OR kab es cle 
Re PE aS Hvis al bie he oe vai b and needa ce weer uel Bruneau 
CPS WN ee ance acces vb Wns eac chs evumeee Bruneau 


Les Bonnes Dames de St. Gervais.............0cceeeeeees Dalcroze 
Gertrude Auld. 
Robert J. Winterbottom gives the following organ pro- 


gram at his last recital at the Little Church Around the 


Corner, East Twenty-ninth street, Tuesday, March 23, 
4.30 p. m.: 
Prelude and fugue in E mimor..............ccccceccssccccss Bach 
eer e tr bh ey ee Sok ace oa is ah oleae soa ee 
Scherzo in G minor...... Bossi 
I Sono wh oan: voudb een BECHER CAC Les b ten eR ees Harwood 
Jubei overture ...... Seeuaen ors : . sees. Weber 
Compositions of Clifford Demarest were sung and 


played at the Wanamaker’ Auditorium, March 9, by Rosa- 
lie Wirthlin, contralto, Kahn, violinist, the 
composer at the organ. Mr, Demarest is best known as 
organist and choirmaster of the Church of the Messiah, 
and was recently prominent in the public eye through the 
funeral there of Rudolf Berger. 

An evening of music was given at the Butler studios, 
March 11, by Marguerite de Forest-Anderson, the flutist, 
assisted by Edna Frandini, soprano, Regina Hassler-Fox, 
contralto, of whose singing one reads frequently; Philip 
Sipser, pianist, and the Sinsheimer Quartet. 

Three recitals by the American Guild of Organists are 
scheduled as follows: 


and Gordon 


Thirteenth recital by Clarence Dickinson, A. G. O., 
March 16, 8:15 o’clock, St. Luke’s Church 

Fourteenth recital by Walter C. Gale, A. G. O., 
22, 8:15 o’clock, Broadway 
and Broadway. 

Fifteenth recital by Frederick Schlieder, F. A. G. O., Tuesday, 
March 30, 4 o’clock, Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, Forty-eighth 
Street and Fifth avenue. 

Recital Committee; 

Wittiam ©. Cart, Mus. Doc., A. G. O. 
Crarence Dickinson, A. G. O. 
S. Lewis Extmer, A. A. G. O., 


Tuesday, 


Monday, March 


Tabernacle Church, Fifty-sixth street 


Chairman. 





How to Be Hunding. 





There is no need to bark Hunding’s strophes, as so many 
singers try to do, says Town Topics. The same paper re- 
marks furthermore that the physical characterization of the 
part should consist of a stern and forbidding demeanor, 
aggressive bearing, ferocious expression of countenance, 
and decisiveness of gesture. The roughness of Hunding 
as a man is pictured amply by Wagner in his orchestra, and 
it is not necessary for the impersonator to help the com- 
poser by singing purposely in a grating, unmelodious man- 
ner. Melot, in “Tristan and Isolde”; Loge, in “Rheingold,” 
and Telramund in “Lohengrin.” also are villains, but the 
bearers of those roles never seem to think it advisable to 
bark, belch, detonate or growl when they sing the measures 
allotted to those conscienceless gentlemen. 


Wassily Besekirsky, Violinist. 


“How does it happen that you were fortunate enough to 
be in this country when war was declared by Russia?” was 
asked Wassily Besekirsky, who is one of the violinists 
who made his first New York appearance during the pres- 
ent season and whose work created a deep and favorable 
impression. 

“It almost seems as though it were foreordained,” he re- 
plied. “I came to America from Russia to fulfill engage- 
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WASSILY BESEKIRSKY. 


ments in Canada. - When war was declared I was advised 
to remain in this country and continue .my appearances. 
Naturally I was unable to fulfill the engagements which | 
had in Germany and which would have kept me busy near- 
ly this entire season. However, I have appeared at a 
great many concerts this season and I may say that I am 
very well pleased with the way things have turned out. 
My 


Wassily, is a well known musician 


“Oh, yes, I belong father, 
whose name was also 
of Moscow, of which 
proud to say that he was my teacher in the study of the 
violin.” 


to a musical family. 


you probably are aware, and I am 


Although Mr. Besekirsky is a young man in years he has 
had many interesting experiences as a musician, and is well 
known in Russia as a composer of more than passing 
merit. For three years he was concertmaster of the Royal 
Orchestra in Petrograd (St. Petersburg). On 
sion he played before the Czar at a private musicale, when 
his work was such that he was the recipient of sincere 
praise from the members of the royal family who were 
present. For three years he taught the violin at the Conser- 


one occa- 


vatory of Odessa. where he was also a member of a string 
quartet which won not a little fame for the excellence of 
its work. He has toured successfully in Russia, Germany, 
Denmark and Sweden, where his work has made him a fa- 
vorite with the music loving public. Together with Josef 
Lhevinne, the pianist, he bas appeared in many joint re- 
citals, 

A few of his notices from various cities in Germany 
and Russia are appended: 

“Wassily Besekirsky 


sonata showed 


presented himself in  Tartini’s 


and fine technic and _ tone.”—Karlsruhe 


(Germany) Badische Presse. 


“Wassily 


tone. 


3esekirsky showed and luscious 


temperament 
No technical difficulties seem to exist for the artist 
Long applause rewarded him for his interesting playing.” 
Karlsruhe (Germany) Zeitung. 
“The second Philharmonic brought two orchestra novel- 
ties, one by Besekirsky, conducted by the composer. Bese- 


kirsky also played the Vieuxtemps concerto with great suc- 


cess."-—Moscow (Russia) Signale. 
“The orchestra was under Wolfrum Wassily Bese- 
kirsky, from St. Petersburg, played the Tschaikowsky 


concerto. There are no technical difficulties for him, and 
it is hard to say which was more to admire, his cantilena 
or bravura. His playing is full of temperament and ex 


pressiveness.”—Heidelberg (Germany) Zeitung. 


“Wassily 


merits. 


Besekirsky is a 


He has his instrument under full command. 


highest 
He 
Tartini’s ‘Devil’s Trill’ in inimitable man- 
Frankfurter (Germany) Nachrichten. 


violin virtuoso of 
gave especially 
ner.” 

“Wassily Besekirsky is not alone a virtuoso, but his tone 
is also of great beauty and his bowing of absolute surety.” 


—Stuttgard (Germany) Neues Tageblatt. 





“Invocation,” Published by the 
John Church Company. 


An important work for violin, cello, organ and harp (or 
piano) has recently been published by the John Church 
Company. 
it is C. 
every 


It is called “Invocation,” and the composer of 


Hugo Grimm. It has pomp and circumstance in 


measure. are broad, natural and con 


vincing, and the various instruments are happily combined 


The melodies 
to build up an imposing climax. There is a good deal of 
excellent counterpoint in this work. 

“Invocation” cannot fail to produce a deep and favor- 
able impression whenever it is properly performed it 


conditions. It is 
theatre music, however, and it would not be in place at 


church, or under suitably serious 


not 


receptions or other social functions. 





Purdy-Harris Recital. 





Constance Purdy and George Harris, Jr., are to give a 
recital of all American songs and duets on Sunday after 
noon, March 28, at the Hotel Majestic. 


eral songs in manuscript will be heard 


At this recital sev 
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AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 
HEARD IN CHICAGO. 


Works Inscribed on Second and Last Program of the Season Had Little to Recommend Them 
—Regime of Concerts and Recitals That Fill an Active Week— Notes. 


Chicago, Ill, March 14, 1915. 
st American concert of the season was 
under the di- 


evening, 


second and la 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
ection of Glenn Dillard last 
March it. Before going into a short review of the differ- 
ent works inscribed on the program a word of praise is 


given by the 


Gunn Thursday 


j 


here deemed necessary for Mr. Gunn for his energy and 
bringing together works by American or 
who probably would not have been 
rendered by the Chicago Sym- 
American mu- 
what- 


self sacrifice in 
re sident ce 


ib] 


l¢ oO 


ymposers, 


hear their music 
Jhony Orchestra without the efforts of this 
likely 


a school of 


enough, by no orchestra 


American composers comes 


ical patriot, and, 
If ever 

into being it will have had for one of its pillars Mr. Gunn, 

| if for no other reason than that the musical fraternity 

uld be most grateful to him and support his efforts by 

ubscribing for the next season concerts. 
second 


lhe works inscribed on the American program 


very little to recommend them, as the majority of 


very commonplace. The 
Rossetter G. 


he compositions were program 


“Symphonic Prelude,” by 


This work had its first presentation on 


ypened with the 


Cole, of Chicago 


this occasion and was accorded a rousing reading by the 
orchestra and the composer, who presided at the organ. 
[hen came a number by the well known Chicago com- 
poser, Adolf Brune, whose “Sea Music,” ballad for bari- 


one and orchestra, was performed for the first time with 
the assistance of Thatcher. The ballad is uitra- 
modern in its inception, but though Mr. Brune has on pre- 
ious occasions shown marked musicianship in his differ- 
puts, several of which already have found place on 
Orchestra programs, he seemed 
The ballad 


Burton 


ent out 
the Chicago Symphony 
a vocal number. 


unfamiliar with the scoring of 

being poorly written for the voice, Mr. Thatcher labored 
heavily and his voice was completely drowned by the or- 
chestra, and when able to be heard his organ was pushed 
to its limit, especially in the high altitude. The popular 
baritone, however, was not at fault, as no one else could 
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have done better with the song than he did, and this in 
itself should be a compliment to the singer. The Lang 
andante and burlesque from symphony in C minor proved 
one of the interesting numbers and made a most favor- 
able impression. ; 

Clough-Leighter’s “Possession” was well rendered by 
the orchestra and Mr. Thatcher. In this number Mr. 
Thatcher revealed excellent vocai ability and won much 
favor from the audience. The Protheroe symphonic poem, 
“In the Cambrian Hills,” performed also for the first time 
in Chicago, was a fitting climax to a tiresome concert. 

After the intermission the Severn andante from con- 
certo for violin and orchestra was played by Alfred Gold- 
man, who in this number showed great possibilities as a 
virtuoso, drawing from his instrument a tone of good 
quality and large volume, and he scored heavily with his 
hearers. Unfortunately, Mr. Goldman’s mannerisms are 
a drawback and he should know that simplicity in an artist 
constitutes a virtue. The soloist’s encore was a little bit 
by Charles Dawes, the well known financier and musical 
dilettante. The composition was extremely pleasant to 
the ear and was without doubt one of the best numbers 
heard at those American concerts. The symphonic sketch 
“The Sorrow of Mydath,” by the very young Chicago 
composer, Leo Sowerby, demonstrated that the composer 
had but little to say, but he took pains to relate a lengthy 
tale. A more tiresome composition has seldom been heard 
and really Mydath had reason to be sorrowful. The Kolar 
symphonic suite, “Americana,” closed most agreeably the 
program. 

The first American concert next season under the direc- 
tion of Glenn Dillard Gunn will bring forth George Ham- 
lin as soloist. Mr. Hamlin will then present an aria for 
tenor and orchestra, the successful composer of which will 
be awarded, as already announced in these columns, a 
prize of $200. The prize is open to all composers who are 
American citizens. 


Leonora ALLEN FoR ApoLLo CLrun WESTERN Tour. 


The report published in the MustcaL Courter last week 
to the effect that Florence Hinkle, Paul Althouse, Chris- 
tine Miller and Arthur Middleton were engaged by the 
Apollo Club for its Western tour, proved to be true with 
the exception of the soprano. Leonora Allen, soprano, 
formerly of Chicago, and of late of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
been engaged instead of Florence Hinkle. It is said that 
the management of the Apollo Club wanted to engage a 
Chicago quartet, but as the desirable quartet was already 
secured for the same tour by the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club, Carl D. Kinsey had to make arrangements with 
Eastern artists. 

GeEorGIA Koper RECOVERING. 


Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood Music School, 
who was stricken with a severe attack of grippe in Aber- 
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deen, South Dakota, and has been confined in her room 
for the last few weeks, is now on the road to recovery and 
is expected to be back at the school some time next week. 
Miss Kober was able to postpone her early March dates 
until later in the season and will leave shortly for another 
concert tour. 

Kretster’s LAst RECITAL. 


Fritz Kreisler gave his third and last recital of the sea- 
son at the Auditorium Theatre on Sunday afternoon, 
March 7, before a large audience. The affair was under 
the local management of Wessels & Voegeli. On the same 
afternoon Josef Hoffman, pianist, appeared at Orchestra 
Hall, while at the Illinois Theatre, Irene Stolofsky gave a 
violin recital. 

RecrraL At Fine Arts THEATRE. 

Estella Neuhaus, pianist, played a well constructed pro- 
gram at the Fine Arts Theatre on Monday afternoon, 
March 8. The list comprised Chopin, Cui, Youferoff, 
Balakirew, Liszt, Debussy and Klein numbers, in which, 
however, she did not impress favorably. She was assisted 
by J. Howe Clifford, reader. 

BEETHOVEN TRIO IN CONCERT. 


The Beethoven Trio gave a program at the Fine Arts 
Assembly Hall last Tuesday evening, March 9. This popu- 
lar organization, M. Jennette Loudon, pianist; Otto B. 
Roehrborn, violinist, and Carl Brueckner, cellist, always 
gives satisfaction, due to perfection in ensemble playing, 
which, after a partnership of over eight years, crowns them 
with the results so clearly manifested in a most artistic 
and even performance of the Beethoven trio, op. 1, in C 
minor, the sonata for piano and violin in A by Schumann, 
and the Brahms trio in B minor, op. 8. The Beethoven 
Trio has long been recognized as one of Chicago’s big 
musical assets, and certainly the players did themselves 
proud at their concert on Tuesday evening, which was 
well attended, thus showing 1ot only the popularity of 
the artists but also the present vogue of chamber music. 

Janet Mitter Prano REcITAL. 

Janet Miller, a child pianist, who but recently reached 
her eighth birthday, made her debut in piano recital at 
Thurber Hall on Tuesday evening, March 9. Young Miss 
Miller, who is a pupil of Viola Cole, displayed astonishing 
pianistic ability in numbers by Schumann, Bach, Mozart 
and Durand. The young artist was assisted by Gertrude 
Cole, soprano, and Ada Cole, accompanist. 


Vocat Recitat py CHartes W. CLarK STUDENTS. 


Last Friday evening, March 12, in the Bush Conserva- 
tory Recital Hall, Charles W. Clark, head of the vocal 
department at the Bush Conservatory, presented some of 
his pupils in a song recital. Mary Wheeler was heard in 
an aria from “Carmen”; Olivia DeMand sang the aria 
from Goring Thomas’ “Nadeschda”; Alice Calvert, with 
the assistance of Earl Eldred, who played the violin ob- 
ligato, sang the berceuse from Godard’s “Jocelyn” and 
Barnby’s “Sweet and Low”; Eleanor Orr was heard in a 
group of French bergerettes and pastourelles; Julie 
Manierre sang the aria “Depuis le jour,” from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise”; Marguerite Soule sang “Morning Hymn,” 
by Henschel; “Star,” by Rogers and “Apparitions,” from 
the pen of the Chicago composer, Lulu Jones Downing; 
Mrs. Lorraine Decker Campbell concluded the program 
by singing Lieders by Schumann and Schubert. 

The work of each student should be reviewed separately, 
yet they are all deserving of praise, and reflected credit 
not only on their teacher and themselves, but also upon the 
school where they have been trained. The young students 
were applauded to the echo and Lillian C. Wright played 
especially good accompaniments for the singers. 


Artists ENGAGED For Bacn’s “Passion Music.” 


Solo artists engaged for the performance of Bach’s 
“Passion Music” by the Apollo Musical Club of 1,000 sing- 
ers at the Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, March 28, are 
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Florence Hinkle, soprano; Alma Beck, contralto; Nicholas 
Douty, tenor; C. Magnus Schutz and Burten Thatcher, 
bass. The sale of tickets already has been large, but good 
locations are still available at the Apollo Club box office 
at Lyon & Healy’s. 

TuHirp PopuLarR CLASSICAL CONCERT. 

The third and last of the series of popular classical con- 
certs will be given Monday afternoon, March 15, at 3.30 
o'clock in the Fine Arts Theatre. The program will be 
given by the Spry-Kortschak-Steindel Trio, assisted by 
Mrs. Minnie Fish-Griffin, soprano. Mrs. Griffin will sing 
songs by Beethoven, Hugo Wolf and Charpentier. The 
trio will play from Schubert’s Trio, op. 99, Saint-Saens 
Trio, op. 18, and from the Tschaikowsky A minor Trio. 

Lucite StevENson SoLorst WitH SINAI ORCHESTRA. 

Lucille Stevenson, soprano, will be the soloist at the 
eighteenth concert of the third season of the Sinai Orches- 
tra to be given Sunday evening, March 14, at Sinai Temple, 
Arthur Dunham, conductor. Miss Stevenson will sing 
“Ave Maria” from “The Cross of Fire,” by Bruch and a 
group of songs. Beside conducting the orchestra Mr. Dun- 
ham will play an organ solo. 

Loutse HattstAEpT-WINTER IN RECITAL. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 6, at Kimball Hall, 
Louise Hattstaedt-Winter, soprano, and Kurt Wanieck, 
pianist, were heard in joint recital. Mrs. Winter was 
heard in “L’Adieu du Matin,” by Pessard, and Tosti’s 
“L’Ultima Canzone.” Her other selections were “Pas- 
torale,” by Bizet, Reger’s “Waldeinsamkeit,” and three 
songs by Bemberg, Ware and German. The young song- 
stress was in glorious voice and delighted her hearers by 
her beautiful interpretation of the different songs inscribed 
on her program. She sings with authority, style and re- 
flected credit upon her teacher, Karleton Hackett, and also 
upon the American conservatory, of which her father is 
the popular president. 


RupotpH GANz SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA. 


The program given at Orchestra Hall by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra on Friday afternoon, March 12, and 
Saturday evening, March 13, was one of the most inter- 
esting presented during the season by the orchestra and 
its able leader. Mr. Stock for the occasion had built up an 
especially pleasing program, which was made up of the 
Bach suite No. 4 in D major, Chausson’s symphony, and 
with the assistance of Rudolph Ganz the Beethoven piano 
concerto, No. 1, in C major, and the Liszt fantasia on 
Hungarian melodies. The different numbers were beauti- 
fully played by the orchestra, and Mr. Stock was the re- 
cipient of most flattering plaudits. 

Mr. Ganz, one of the most popular pianists who visits 
our midst, counts here an army of admirers, and judging 
from his success, many of his friends were mingled among 
the vast audience. Mr. Ganz had few opportunities to 
demonstrate his virtuosity, as the piano formed part of 
the orchestra in the numbers played by the soloist, and 
due to this fact very seldom indeed are those numbers 
given by leading pianists in conjunction with an orches- 
tra. In bringing forth those numbers, Mr. Ganz has proven 
his liberal views as a great pianist, sacrificing his person- 
ality for the good cause of art. 


W. K. ZrecFetp To OMAHA. 


W. K. Ziegfeld, for many years general manager of the 
Chicago Musical College, of which his father, Dr. Florenz 
Ziegfeld is the president, is no longer connected with that 
school. W. K. Ziegfeld has transferred his activities to 
Omaha, where he will head a big school, Further com- 
ments concerning Mr. Ziegfeld’s activities in his new posi- 
tion will be published in these columns in the near future. 


Burton Puprt HEearp In RECITAL. 


Emily Louise Stretch, contralto, a talented pupil of Ar- 
thur Burton, was heard in a program given at the Ken- 
wood Evangelical Church last Sunday afternoon. Com- 
ment is deferred. 

ScHOOL. 


Puprs’ REciTAL At SHERWOOD 


Next Wednesday evening, March 17, at Thurber Recital 
Hall, Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood Music 
School, will present several of her advanced piano students 
in recital, Miss Kober will play the orchestral parts on 
the second piano. 


Society oF AMERICAN MusIcIANs To Give SERIES. 


On Sunday afternoon, May 2, the Society of American 
Musicians will inaugurate a series of five concerts of cham- 
ber music, to be given in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, on 
the Sunday afternoons in May. 

These concerts will be under the artistic direction of 
Hugo Kortschak and Ludwig Becker, who will appear on 
each program, assisted by young American players and 
singers. The programs will be made up of the composi- 
tions of the old masters and such works of American com- 
posers as are available. Two concerts will be given each 
Sunday afternoon, at 3 p. m. and 4.15 p. m. A nominal 
fee of 10 cents will be charged. Season tickets may be 


procured at the Art Institute and from Wm. Beard, secre- 
tary, 712 Fine Arts Building. 


Tutxp EvenInNG oF CHAMBER MUSIC. 


The third evening of chamber music in the Fine Arts 
Assembly Room will be a sonata recital by Harry Weis- 
bach, violinist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and M. 
Jennette Loudon, pianist, on Thursday, March 25. The 
sonata, op. 28, by Julius Weismann, will be played for the 
first time in Chicago. The program will include the Mo- 
zart sonata C major, No. 8, and the Beethoven sonata in 
G major. 

BusH Conservatory NOres. 

Friday evening, March 19, at 8.15 p. m., recital by Lyle Barber, 
pianist (pupil of Harold von Mickwitz), and Mrs, Lorraine Decker 
Campbell, soprano (pupil of Charles W. Clark). 

Friday evening, March 26, at 8.15 p. m., recital by Eugene Mus- 
ser, pianist (pupil of Grace Stewart Potter), and Frank Brantley, 
baritone (pupil of Justine Wegener). 

Friday evening, April 2, at 8.15 p. m., recital by Ear! Victor 
Prahl, pianist (pupil of Julie Rive-King), and Rowland Leach, vio- 
linist. 

Notes. 

Lucille Stevenson will present her talented pupil, Mar- 
garet Stevenson, soprano, at the Auditorium Recital Hall 
on Thursday evening, March 18. Miss Stevenson will be 
heard in numbers by Clara Schumann, Robert Schumann, 
Brahms, Foote, Cole, Ward-Stephens and in “The Shadow 
Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah.” 

Agnes Nering, soprano, gave a concert recently in St. 
Augustine, Fla., at the Jefferson Theatre, and from reports 
at hand the concert was very successful. It was given 
under the direction of Mrs. Nering, and was a charity af- 
fair, at which she had the assistance of a violinist, pianists, 
a reader and a chorus. 

The next program ot the MacBurney series will be given 
by Alma Leslie, soprano, in the MacBurney Studios next 
Monday evening, March 15. Grace Grove will be the ac- 
companist. 

Saturday afternoon, March 20, several advanced pupils 
of the American’ Conservatory will appear in recital, ac- 
companied by the conservatory students’ orchestra, under 
Herbert Butler. The program will include the Rubinstein 
D minor, the MacDowell A minor and the Chopin E minor 
piano concertos, played by Idorne Newark, Katherine Kit- 
tilsby and Florence Schubert. Gertrude Schulze will sing 
the aria, “Voi che Sapete,” by Mozart, and Frances Burch, 
the aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” by Saint-Saéns. 

The next regular concert of the Amateur Musical Club 
will be held in the Second Presbyterian Church on Monday 
afternoon, March 15. The program will be furnished by 
Monica Graham Stults, soprano; Jennie F. W. Johnson, 
contralto; Alice Deal, organist; Zeda Gay Whitson, vio- 
linist; Emma H. Osgood, harpist, and Mary Porter. Pratt, 


organist. Katherine Howard Ward, organist, will also 
render a group of numbers. 
The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts an- 


nounces that Edward Meek will present his pupil, Arthur 
Van Cleve, tenor, assisted by Louise Richardson, pianist 
and Ellis S. Wadsworth, accompanist, at the Caxton Clu» 
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Rooms, next Saturday afternoon, March 13. At the re- 
cital on April 10, Hanna Butler, soprano; Marie Lydia 
Standish, reader, and Grace Curtis, pianist, will furnish 
the program. 

Florence Le Claire will be heard in a piano recital at 
Central Music Hall Sunday afternoon, March 14 
cital will be under the management of J. E. Allen 

Advanced piano pupils of Earl Blair, cello pupils of Hans 
Hess, and voice pupils of Marie Sidenius Zendt, gave a 
joint recital under the auspices of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 
13. 

Joseph Corre, the eleven year old pupil of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, will be heard in a piano recital at the Florentin« 
Room of the Congress Hotel on Sunday afternoon, March 
18. 


At the Lewis Institute Auditorium last Friday, March 


The re- 


12, pupils of George L. Tenney were heard in song recital. 
Those who participated were Ruth Simmons, contralto: 
Nathalie Gilmartin, soprano; Eugene Dressler, tenor and 
Donald South, baritone. 
the accompaniments. 


Ethel Geistweit Benedict played 





Grainger, Philharmonic Soloist. 





At the Philharmonic Society concert in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 12, Percy Grainger was the soloist. He 
played the Grieg concerto, which he studied with Grieg 
himself a few weeks before Grieg’s death. 

Grainger was to have played it under the direction of the 
composer at the Leeds and other European festivals, but he 
had to perform it at that time under other direction, owing 
to the regretted death of the composer. It was evident in 
his reading of this concerto last week that there was very 
much more in his interpretation of it than could be taught 
by any master, for endless teaching could not possibly give 
the deep musical sense and thoroughness of detail which 
Grainger showed. At every measure it was evident that 
the pianist was in close sympathy with the music. Mr. 
Grainger’s fine playing already has been commented upon 
in these columns and there is very little which can be added 
except to say that the deep impression which he has made 
at his other appearances was repeated. 

The orchestra was heard in Schubert’s symphony in C 
major, of which it gave an unusually beautiful perform- 
ance; Strauss’ “Love Scene” from “Feuersnot,” which ex- 
presses love such as few of us understand, and Dvorak’s 
brilliant overture, “Carneval.” 




















Times, March 4, 1915. 


Polish Relief Fund. 


(Allan Cahill, A iate Manager) 








“SCHELLING” 


“One of the greatest pianists of the time.’’--H. T. Finck, 
New York Evening Post, March 4, 1915. 


“Pianist of the first rank.’’— Richard Aldrich, New York 


The foregoing are representative comments concern- 
ing Schelling’s only appearance in America this sea- 


son, this special occasion being a benefit for the 


For dates still available in Schelling’s first Coast-to- 
Coast Tour, 1915-16, please communicate with 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, Jr. 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





Schelling Uses the Steinway Piano 
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Mark Hambourg’s Art. 








given by Miss Pelton-Jones and Paul Dufault at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, and in which she wears 
the beautiful Marie Antoinette costume, playing the harp- 








seemed to be in splendid vocal condition and spirits. The 
big, fashionable audience was moved to the usual vigor- 
ous applause which is characteristic of all McCormack 










































































































































































































































At his New York recital at Aeolian Hall, on March 14, ' ; : ‘ é di 
Mark Hambourg played three works which were written sickord. This was something new for the Sait City, an audiences. — : ea 
.! ecially for him. These were the Wagner-Schiitt “Preis- won her great public enthusiasm. This is small wonder, Miss Garrison and Miss Orrell were well received an 
lied ' the Wagner-Moszkowski “Venusberg” music, and a_ for the affair is unique, extremely interesting in its ancient likewise came in for generous applause. 
j prelude and fugue in F minor by Clarence Lucas, the environment, costumes and music of the period. 
i . . *“.* . 
Canadian composer, justly noted both for his compositions Ppree Oo Mme. Schumann-Heink Renews Engagements 
; P EP . ; 
cal fr Wine rea tsa -w editions of works which Sue Harvard wi incinnati Orchestra. aaa 
f albeit: wey" and ss : a a, st pais Sih Mme. Schumann-Heink has recovered from her recent 
makes f« tl best kno ‘rs here and abroad. . - - ‘ o os s.° . 
lakes for the best . sede Cow 5 a Bootes ds Mg oa Sue Harvard, soprano, who has recently returned to her — jndisposition and made her reappearance in Los Angeles on 
ir ucas also is on the editorial st ( » MUSICAL "ae : > : ; i 
Ir. Lucas also is on the editorial staff of the ’ home in Pittsburgh, after having spent the greater part of | March 15 in a song recital. Her Eastern engagements will 
‘ B : ‘ ; this season studying with Leon Rains in Dresden, appeared pe jn Brooklyn at the saengerfest on May 31 and in the 
ew mposers today have th stine or the ancient : . : : a ee ees P : , . : : 
Few composers today have that istinct os pee! ae on March 3, at Oberlin, Ohio, as soloist with the Cincinnati open air performance of the Wagner’s “Siegfried,” which 
and idiom necessary to the sag a Zoot Lg Symphony Orchestra. She created a deep impression, and will be given in the stadium of the Harvard University 
Clarence Lucas is one of these few. " us Tugue OF MIS the improvement in her voice and execution was marked. on June 4. 
is no mere technical feat, it is the genuine inspiration Of — \farch 9 she will appear at New Castle, Pa., as soloist 
= ie 1 
~ ne who thinks and feels in this idiom. 4 Fi ae : . ‘ety. She also h 
with the New York Philharmonic Society. She also has Seri ° ° 
, EER AP A ve Resthoves at: ome ; ‘ ries of Morning Musicales. 
Other numbers on the program were Beethoven's ee a number of recital engagements booked and the remainder orning 
» 3, Ne Sine g fe liad = . : wie Bi, = of the season promises to he filled with appearances, Carolyn Beebe, the pianist of New York, gave a series 
} eogIn” para rase sche cy-Pabst). . : s49: 
mugen Unegin” parapars 1 5 eaeehnieit * “tli of Lenten morning musicales at the home of Mrs. William 
f nbourg p i with all o s accustomed brilliancy. . : ; ; =a ‘ “ 3 
4 Hambourg played wi Hl of his accusto 4 ne McCormack Heard at Biltmore Musicale. M. Ivins, West Fifty-eighth street, New York, on Feb- 
: le combines to ! legr grez ywer < ree with a 
Fle COMMDINK PRTC CHUTES GPRS Pe ee : : : muary 24, March 3 and March 10. Her programs were 
' Le ohines sympathy. His facile and rapid technic John McCormack, the Irish tenor, was the leading at- ~ : : : : 
5 iy aie ; ee : y : he : varied and interesting, and the music lovers in attendance 
some of the Chopin numbers was especially applauded. traction at the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, New . : 
‘ ‘ : mga : : g were delighted with the performances. 
\t all times Hambourg reveals absolute control of his York, March 12. Others appearing on the program were 
i isical material, and exhibits the insight and versatility Mabel Garrison and Lucile Orrell, cellist. 
" rT. on el ” e “eo, ” 4 “ ° 
rue artist and a complete master of the keyboard. Flower Song” from “Carmen” (Bizet), “The Bard of Another Gurle Luise Corey Engagement. 
Especially infectious are his unremitting temperamental Armagh” and “The Baliynure Ballad” (arranged by 
. : wT S res > - ” o ; rs >» ice 5 , s 2 ° ° 
sutput and his sincerity and earnestness in every thing he Hughes), “The Snowy Breasted Pearl” (arranged by Rob- Gurle Luise Corey, coloratura soprano, has been busy 
\ lo Phe afternoon was one of long and unalloyed de-  inson), “Mavis” (by request) (Craxton), “When the Dew of late filling a number of drawing room engagements, 
light Is Falling,” written for Mr. McCormack by his accom- among them being an appearance as soloist before the 
i, There were many enthusiastic recalls and a number of _ panist, Edwin Schneider, and the Bizet “Agnus Dei,” were Athenia Club of Washingtonville, N. Y., on March 11, 
/~ imperative encores the tenor’s programmed numbers. Of course there were where she was enthusiastically received and her work 
additions and repetitions by the silver voiced singer, who warmly praised. 
’ — 
Philharmonic’s Tschaikowsky Program. IO at. PAL DAML KEW 
pe = a ee See Sees SSSR ES OT SO ‘at 
I . Hall 1; - : -vening “Cc > > 
iu Cornegic' Halt tax Selanne See eee [John McCormack, Tenor, to Sing at Auditorium Thursday Night! 
third concert by the Philharmonic Society of New York in ame —— . ~ , preeneaag ey 
A “ GSS e" " “CLEBRATED SNGER =] MeCORMACK CONCERT Gara oad tinea oe Sp eS 
se its special on turday evening series, the program being de- a2 es ae. : EVERY DAY THIS WEEK * Se er Rona ta ols % Speelaner a Me- 
voted to Tschaikowsky works. Conductor Josef Stransky PRAISED FOR WOR jacores eeeeeeer” tes Mesaste Gary of intn Tonsre! Netermesn. 
. i # . i React There coines inte | ‘The tatter bed no more topal (riend 
i and his players began the well chosen list by a spirited | Presiret ss a Tenen sts te met cake ort tne 
= aS . Oss “R + e 1 J lie ” Credited With “Doing Most} suite « arent arviat vin areat sOnea me, y tw Tiler ip Covent Garden. MeConnack 
f. and finely balanced delivery of the nKRomeo anc ultet te Mabe on. a whieh 0 understand 1 Hear You calling 30" will travel lang distanen to culo 
2 i Se antituge To Passe | Rhoden leew |") -¥ ~7> oganmede dated be 
overture, followed by the piece de resistance of the occa- ge tags eC orm wei! wo Soe hee eat oe ten | ees ee Be 
A ‘D ”” ‘ | MeCormaet, famous tei ve ae ae oe cae tee b y oe - Lit Abie, and RO Fpectator is more ene! rrmerd for (hy Mun who bestowed it 
sion, the sixth (“Pathetique”) symphony. In this popular eae =m me fon Sa pars = cereal Nal al — |) 
number the Philharmonic men were as a perfect unit, the teins ui aow 8 Ptr nf el M k 
} nal quality, blending of the various choirs and attack oe aaa Cormac Concert 
1 P demonstrating unat | Sere et inet v This 
leaving naught to be desired on the part of even the most See ere ite Soe sabe 
at , f pate A pm. a Ew concerts. Evy body uk ow 12:30 to 1:30---3:00 to 4:00 
exacting concert attendant \t the conclusion of the “Pa- } ni| Ruste. Jona Mecermac —~ Visit the moet beautiful Recital Hall in the country 
thet t] ‘ ' ith PORRENE Se X se| “Thigue in Modeen Stuse | PROGRAM 
hetique,” the orchestra conver shared with Mr. Stransky . di ~ Sings Thursday Ni t at | , Uniagen to oteen He ‘ indopate hat — 
he ovation accorded them by large audience. ; St: Paul forium es oe Wes 
von . . e 4 ~- ave Mate (#hobert)— tn ale ya Men 
in the theme and variations from Tschaikowsky’s third ve So eee are the luver Sieamee Flowe—ioba M<Cormee® 
° . ° whe asi . mays the Deep —Quartet 
3 suite, the solo passages, executed in flawless fashion by —_ fing Me 
eed Concertmaster Maximilian Pilzer, constituted a feature 
aroused the admiration of the audience so much that 
is very valuable artist was obliged to rise severa! times 
a in acknowledgment of the plaudits. The “Andante can- 
tabile” from the string quartet, op. 11, afforded the string 
section of the Philharmonic opportunity to reveal its rare 
: pulence of tone and delicate shading. An inspiring rendi- “Cee seat cies! MCCORMACK VICTOR Sx So hae see (Dyer’s—Best Victor Service | 
ae tion of the “Italian” caprice brought the enjoyable pro- 
=> . °.e 
gram to an inspiriting close FREE CONCERT 
ai ess rer “ite Monday Evening at 8:15 
> ime tome cy mnie as toon int es we wut KS Victrola Resita!, Peawring 
oy ‘ . ” . ot Cort Lomas 
y, ‘German Requiem” Tonight. ~Sndpabnpcbudpersn on RECORDS McCormack’s Victor Records 
pantech Assisted by the APOLLO QUARTET 
ray yt Gant AND WALTER M \EAAmY ORANT KELLIMER 
rtius oh ; “ondnue » a ees £ See HARRY GHORGE CARL LARBER 
Pertiu Noble will ce 1 duct the perfotmance of Lao rraaged oy Merbert sie VICTROLAS Fh als to eerily Uavtnd Xe alleen chatne, 2 ste 
Brahms’ “German Requiem” tonight, March 17, at St. vs 
Thomas’ Church, New York, Fifty-third street and Fifth Caleta ‘priern andthe beat 
w venue The combined chorus and orchestra will num- “ap 
Py - . . . Kaabe Pinnes nnd Player Pianos 
her nearly 200 persons, and the following soloists will Guanteciecd & Seep Chow ent “Orta” 
’ ‘Wesley Planes and Player Pianos 
eg ing oline Hudson Alexander, soprano, and Robert a 
uitland, baritone. The prelude to the performance will Call or erie (on MeCormact Makes leconis Exclusively fer the Vici. 
e the “Solemn Melody” (first performance in America), } Victrolas $15 to $250 
eget * 8 Walfred Davies, for orchestra and organ. At the offer- ne ae ver sin cdiiad venie 
is ory the orchestra will play tke first movement of Schu- wad W. =o DYER & BRO. 
3 Unfinished” symphony \t the end of the evening frees 
D ay , v saoslawian, oth 21-23 West Fifth Street 
\I Philippi will play Bach’s prelude and fugue in A “i nes Pl agouti 
inor No tickets are on sale, and no seats will be re- | 
>, served after 805 p. m Che choral forces envaged in this ee 
rk | rehearsed diligently’ and- enthusiastically under é 
Noble, who long ago won the affections of all who THE GREAT IRISH TENOR 
iN ntact with him In consequence some very 
y shed work may he expected. cht 
: AUDITORIUM 
John 
p ‘ . . | 
: elton-Jones in Chamber Music. sv wean ven dato te J] MCCORMACK | Thurs. Eve., Jan. 28 
Pig rapture v4 Moar him et the Auaicerium Thurs |) 
ce Pelton-Jone the hary ichordist und concer tay Dee day eve tf you cas—if you can't you [I 
. ON-jyONes, { larps ) s anc -oncert - He) | are twvned to heor him on the Vio} SOLOIST WITH 
- " t. wit i flutist and a plaver of viola da gamb: we * ‘This was a great tribute, Ase Bm do tt as a 
and a player of viola da gamba, has Vitor record of this great composition, which i === & ome Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
erforming chamber music in the Maxine Elliott Sang Raley, enter tite 9 : 
New York, in the play “Adventures of Lady Tipperary a a ONLY IN NORTHWEST 
I~ ] She played music speci: he mers = ¥ Sung as Only McCormack Can Sing it. ~ aA ail THIS SEASON 
pla) music specially arranged by Percy te:sed Senate tha Ban _ oe no Peal } 
T ly 1 no ‘ ] ‘ . r < " 
er, including old English dances, roundelays, ete., COME IN AND HEAR IT Victrolas | Manne SEATS at DYER BROS. - 21 W. Sth St. 
a ing the harpsichord, thus giving the right musical flavor ————— nse net 
= t the charming pk S “se y = : % re 
th Ce EES YEE, Ss ae ee REAL ADVERTISING. 
when she appeared for the Salo sic + a 5 : cee 
me appe ed fo the alon Mu ical Club in “Mo- \n entire page of the St. Paul, Minn., Daily News, showing a vovel methed of advertising originated by E. A. Stein, former 
set nents Musicale lhis affair was similar to that recently manager of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, who had charge of the advertising of the Minneapolis Orchestra concert 
- 3 in St. Paul this year, [t should be noted that every column on the page is saad te McCormack, 
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Pietro A. Yon’s Organ Recital. 


The concert organist and composer, Pietro A. Yon, will 
give a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday 
evening, March 23, assisted by the New York Gregorian 





PIETRO A. YON. 
Sketched by M. G. Tobey. 


Club. This club has been formed with the intention of 
bringing forth in public concerts, the beauties of the Cath- 
olic Church music, and especially the Gregorian chant. 

The accompanying caricature was sketched by Mr. Yon’s 
friend, M. G. Tobey, the artist, while Mr. Yon was play- 
ing at his studio. 





Gescheidt Vocal Art-Science Musicale. 


The spacious Gescheidt studios, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, were completely filled March 09 at the musicale 
given by pupils of the Miller Vocal Art-Science. Dr. 
Frank Miller, whose researches in the vocal field have re- 
sulted in this method, read an address, receiving a warm 
reception and much applause. “Miller Vocal Art-Science” 
—what is it? Whatever it is, if it succeeds in making all 
singers sing as well as on this occasion, it is indeed of 
great musical value. Five noteworthy points are to be 
remarked of all these singers: viz., their poise, ease of sing- 
ing, fluency in four languages, good memories, and novel- 
ties sung. 

Young Franklyn Karples sang with remarkable voice 
and dainty effect, especially the “Soft Footed Snow.” He 
will doubtless some day be a first-rate tenor. Maude 
Douglas Tweedy has a powerful and true voice. She sang 
songs by modern composers with much intensity. Vernon 
T. Carey’s voice has power and variety. He sang Orth’s 
“Eyes of Blue” with much nuance. Virginia LosKamp 
has a powerful contralto voice. Hers was most enjoyable 
singing also. A sweet and well controlled voice is that of 
Violet Dalziel. Mrs. Beach’s “A Fairy Lullaby” was espe- 
cially well sung. Bertram Bailey sang with fervor, show- 
ing a wide range in his modern arias. Sylvia Harris was 
refreshingly sweet and bright in her three songs. C. Jud- 
son House, tenor, whose voice is thought by many to re- 
semble that of Evan Williams, sang with impassioned 
style and distinct diction three songs by American com- 
posers. Miss Dalziel and Mr, House, and Miss Harris 
and Mr. Karples sang duets, their voices blending well. 
Quartets opened and closed the program, and Ethel Wat- 
son Usher was a sympathetic accompanist. 

All of these singers have studied with Adelaide Ges- 
cheidt for a period ranging from three months to two 
years. They all sang without the notes and with ‘pro- 
fessional style and effect. 





Noteworthy Success for a Soder-Hueck Pupil. 





Elsie B. Lovell, contralto, scored a gratifying success 
when she appeared in concert before the Yale Club, 
Bridgeport, Conn., on February 24. This is but one more 
step in the career of this gifted young singer. She has 
recently returned from a trip to Savannah, Ga., where she 
filled numerous engagements, and has since appeared in 
concert in Englewood, N. J. 

The local papers were prompt to note that a singer of 
worth was in their midst: 

“All numbers on the program were excellent, but the dis- 
tinctive feature of the evening was Elsie B. Lovell, of 
New York. Miss Lovell is a pupil of Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
and possesses a wonderfully clear and strong contralto 
She favored with three solos, the second, ‘A Per- 


voice. 


fect Day,’ by Carrie Jacobs-Bond, being a trifle the best of 
the three. The remaining two, ‘Will o’ the Wisp’ and 
‘Little Boy Blue,’ were also very: good.”—Bridgeport Even- 
ing Post. 


“Elsie B. Lovell, of New York, contralto, demonstrated 
her wonderful talent in a very charming manner. She was 
most pleasing in ‘Will o’ the Wisp,’ Spross; ‘Little Boy 
Blue,’ Joyce, and ‘A Perfect Day,’ Jacobs-Bond.”—Bridge- 
port Daily Standard. 


Miss Lovell has for several years been soloist of the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor Church, Staten Island. 

Miss Lovell received her entire vocal training at the 
Soder-Hueck studios, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York, Mme. Soder-Hueck, herself a famous contralto 
and former prima donna of the Vienna Opera, has demon- 
strated once more her capability as one of the teachers 
who fully understands the training of the alto voice. 





Ariani Piano Series. 


Adriano Ariani, the Italian pianist, who Thursday even- 
ing, March 18, will give the sixth recital of his fifteen piano 
recital series, in the new concert room of the Hotel Bos- 
sert, Brooklyn, is attracting wide attention and creating 
much interest by his programs and his rare power of in- 
terpretation. 

Ariani says that the real musician should be judged by 
his programs, which many virtuosi seem to forget. 

Professionals, teachers and students are patronizing 
these recitals with sincere appreciation. Requests have 
come even from Boston for reservations of seats for the 
March 18 recital, which will be the third Schumann pro- 
gram: Sonata in F minor, “Waldessenen,” “Arabesque,” 
“Toccata” and “Carnaval.” 

Music lovers should follow the programs Ariani is offer- 
ing. His series is proving to be a really remarkable event. 

Special rates have been arranged for students. 








School of Music and Arts Recital. 


The fifth recital of the New York School of Music and 
Arts, 56 West Ninety-seventh street, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
director, occurred Wednesday afternoon, March 10, at the 
Country Life Permanent Exposition, Grand Central 
Terminal Station. 

The work exhibited was that of the piano pupils of 
Frank Howard Warner, of the faculty, and an elaborate 
program was rendered before a large and appreciative 
audience. The following pianists played: Mildred Van 
Zandt, Agnes Donahue, Lillie Wilson Moore, Fannie Tel- 
lansky, Marie Kehoe, Marguerite Zaccharias, Elsie Schoen- 
feld, Mildred Ludlam, Amy Willis, Mildred Hendrick, Ida 
Robinson and Jessie Wright. 

The school will move into its new building, Ninety-fifth 
street and Central Park West, before April 1, and will give 
a concert and reception on every Thursday evening. 








Leginska Recital, March 19. 


Ethel Leginska, the English pianist, who appeared seven 
times this season as soloist with the Symphony Society 
of New York, will give her fifth New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall, Friday, March 19, at 8.15 o’clock. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 
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Katharine Goodson Lauded. 


Detroit music lovers have had a Katharine Goodson week He 





appearance with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra rendered that cow 
cert more than usually notable. 

Goodson’s interpretation of the Grieg concerto was superb, masterly 
in every respect. In listening to her playing one almost feels as it 
strong man were at the keyboard instead of a fragile luoking womar 
In the virility of her interpretations, however, she sacrifices nothing 
of the feminine, but adds a grace, poetry and tender emotionalism that 


makes for a well rounded performance. Her rendering of Chopin's 
polonaise in A flat as an encore was magnificent, the heroic nature 
of the composition being presented in grand style. Every hearing 
of Goodson’s work increases one’s estimate of her as a great artist 
In addition to her piaying at the symphony concert, the friends oi 
Mrs. Arthur McGraw were given the delight of hearing her in a pri 
vate recital at the Country Club, on Saturday afternoon, which was 
one of the delightful musical events of the season Detroit Saturday 
Night, February 27, 1915 


=/> 


Katharine Goodson deepened very materially the fine impression shé¢ 


made in Detroit last season when she appeared as soloist in the De 
troit Orchestral Association course Her reading of the concerto 
was authoritative, poetically sympathetic and im a technical way 
flawless.—Detroit Free Press, February 19, 1015 





Detroit knows the piano playing of Miss Geodson too well to be 
told again that she is among the great performers on that instru 
ment. Her scheduled number Thursday was Grieg’s concerto in A 
minor, and she played it with an acute sympathy for its 
every shade and shine.—Detroit Journal, February 19, 1915 

Miss Goodson is a player of prodigious technic, with a left hand 
development of great power. She plays with complete authority 
and sureness. 


Her best work in the concerto was achieved in the 


final movement, in which her finger facility stood her in good 
stead.—Detroit Times, February 19, 1915. 

Her playing was alive with that potent individuality which dif 
ferentiates her from the general rank and file of pianists Her 


tone is ample and vibrant. She has power and also command of 


the softer, lighter and even the whispered voice of her instrument 
Her coloring is sensitive and rich in its blending 





response to the music makes it so. 
She has complete mastery of the resources of het pedals; 

short, she has seized and holds firmly the whole range of the dy 

namics of the piano. She can make the latter eloquent in ¢ 





tion, sustain and modulate it through song, whirl it through brillian 
arpeggi, cause it io sparkle h ornament and arabesque, and she 
can subdue it to the voice of silence and echoing melody 

Miss Goodson’s recital was one of the musical treats of the season 
thus far, and an honer to the Schubert Club.—Saint Paul Pione: 
Press, February 26, 1915. 

Miss Goodson needed no more than a single number to prove he 
commanding individuality, and before the evening was over she had 
ample opportunity to display her keen 
perb technic. 


musical perception and su 
The first group of numbers included compositions by 
Pergolese, Bach, Beethoven and Scarlatti, and gave the artist 


ample 
scope for revealing her marvelously delix 


ate touch and a fine mas 
tery of the entire range of the dynamics of the piano To turr 
from the classic Beethoven sonata and give such an imaginative 


: per 
formance as Miss Goodson did of the beautiful Chopin 


group was 
the feat of a real artist. 
The “Miarzwind” of MacDowell and “Etude Arabesque” by Ar 





thur Hinton proved two of the most delightful offerings on t 
program. The latter composition is ut ally brilliant and effec 
tive and particularly interesting, ind was superbly 
preted by her St. Paul Daily 


vertisement. ) 





News, February 26, 191 (Ad 





Malkin Brothers Recital, March 21. 


Manfred Malkin, pianist, and Joseph Malkin, cellist, the 
latter of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will play the fol- 





lowing solo and ensemble music at their matinee recital, 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Sunday, March 21, at 3 p. m.: 





Sonata in A major Ps P. Boccherin 
Suite in C major (for cello alone) J. S. Bac 
Sonata in F minor, op - Beethover 


Manfred Malkin 
23 - L. 


Chopin-Glazounoff 


Variations Symphoniques, op 
No. 7 


Sicihenne et Rigaudon 


Boellmann 
Etude, op. 25, 


Francoeur-Kreisletr 

-Joseph Malkin 

, . ‘ . Joseph Malkin 

Mail orders sent to the Malkin Music School, 26 Mount 
Morris Park, West, will receive prompt attention. 


Sarabande 
Fileuse 


Elena Gerhardt’s Recital, April 10. 





Elena Gerhardt will give her last song recital of the sea- 
son in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
April 10. 








TOURNEE.IN CONCERTS~— 1915-1916 


FELICE LYNE | 


Coloratura Soprano 


Prima Donna of London, Paris and Boston Opera Companies 


| Representative: Allan Cahill, Aeolian Hall, New York (with Max Elser, Jr.) 
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BOSTON CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 





An Active Season Is the Rule in “The Hub”—Vocal and Instrumental Events Are 
Numerous Just Now—Notes. 


1111 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., March 5, 1915. 
For the Sunday afternoon concert at Symphony Hall on 
February 28, Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals were the 
heard 
Jutta Cur’s SonG RECITAL 

Julia Culp’s second song recital at Jordan Hall on Satur- 
ifternoon, February 27, proved to be even more of a 
success than her first one earlier in the season. The house 


is completely sold out and two hundred extra chairs on 
stage were also occupied. Mme. Culp is enjoying re- 


newed favor here, especially among the many vocal stud- 
and enthusiasm ran high throughout her program. 

It is rare to see an audience so thoroughly interested in a 
singer and, as on this occasion, apparently so deeply af- 
fected by the soloist’s artistic endeavors. She sang songs 
hy Schubert, Wolff and selections taken from the “Lieder- 
reis,” by Schumann. Her voice was in splendid condition 
thing tended to mar the beauty of her recital. The 

neral demand to hear her is so great that another ap- 


pearance has been arranged. This will take place on 
1, when she will be heard as principal soloist in 
the Sunday afternoon concert at Symphony Hall, 
\poLLo CLuB CONCERT. 
he Apollo Club of this city gave the third concert of 
is, its fe ty fourth, season, at Jordan Hall on Tuesday 
ening, March 2. The concert, a semi-private affair for mem- 
ers only, brought out an interesting program in which the 
owing work were heard: Sullivan, “The Beleaguered” ; 


Robinson, “Knowledge”; Cobb, “Gifts”; Thayer, “The 
Nuns”; Schreck, “In the Woods”; Felton, “Winter’s Night 
Thoughts”; Saar, “Venetian Love Song”; Mair, “Conse- 
cration of Song.” The soloists were Paul Welsch, tenor ; 
John Webster, baritone, and Marie Nichols, violinist. 


liss Nichols was heard in short numbers by Couperin, 
Nardini, Novecek and in the “Faust” fantasie by Wieniaw- 
ski. Mr. Mollenhauer, the successful conductor of this 
ganization, is a musician of note, and his valuable serv- 
ices to the Apollo Club are duly appreciated by all. 
BLANCHE HAMILTON Fox Sincs For CHARITY. 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, mezzo-soprano, was heard at a 
concert given for the Belgian relief fund at Jordan Hall, 
on Thursday evening, March 4. Miss Fox, who was a 
member of the Boston Theatre Opera Company, is a resi- 
dent of this city and enjoys much popularity in local musi- 
cal circles. She was heard on this evening in an interesting 
group of songs, embracing both the old and the modern 


classics. Her voice is marked by splendid individual quali- 
ties and her histrionic abilities are attractive and equally 
interesting. Miss Fox has had wide operatic experiences 


broad, and her entree inte the concert field has been fol- 
ed with much interest cn the part of her many Boston 
ind admirers. 
DipPEL AND THE “Litac DomMINo” IN Town. 
On March 1, Andreas Dippel began a limited Boston en- 
ment of his light opera company in the “Lilac Dom- 
no.” Mr. Dippel spent several days in this city previous 
he opening on Monday right, and his reception at the 
inds of various clubs and organizations was enthusiastic. 
PavLowA DELIGHTS BOSTONIANS., 
Pavlowa, “The Incomparable,” with her company of 
Russian ballet dancers held sway at the old Boston Theatre 
during the first week of this month and splendid box office 
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receipts were realized. The remarkable danseuse was seen 
in the various work of her present season repertoire, and 
3oston, for once, seemed to arouse herself to a rightful 
appreciation of Pavlowa and the highly artistic work of 
her talented assistants. The advent of Pavlowa’s coming 
and her brief stay in our midst added delightful color to 
the art activities of our city and the event will be long 
remembered. 
IRMA SEYDEL IN VIOLIN RECITAL. 


The young violinist, Irma Seydel, who was heard in her 
own recital at Jordan Hall, Monday afternoon, March 1, 
already has entered far upon a career that holds forth bril- 
liant promises. The young artist is well known throughout 
the country, as she has appeared extensively on tour as 
soloist with many of the prominent orchestras and in her 
own recitals. This having been her first appearance in 
Boston during the current season since her return from 
Germany where she had been concertizing, a large and 
interested audience was attracted to the recital. Miss 
Seydel impresses one immediately with her unaffected style 
of playing and strong appeal is made through her sincere 
musicianship. Her program consisted of Handel’s sonata 
in A; Spohr’s “Gesangsscene” concerto; two numbers, “Au 
Clair de Lune,” by Maquarre and “Pastel,” by Prutting, 
which have been dedicated to Miss Seydel; “Romance,” by 
Strube; “Caprice Espagnole,” by Ketten-Loeffler, and rep- 
resentative works by Vieuxtemps, Beethoven, Mozart and 
Brahms-Joachim. Her playing is full of warmth, and in 
it are reflected the many pleasing characteristics of her 
attractive individuality. 


VariepD SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 


At the sixteenth pair of concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
March 5 and 6, Dr. Muck conducted the following num- 
bers: Mozart’s symphony in G minor; Tschaikowsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” overture; “Ormazd,” a symphonic 
poem. by Converse, and the Lalo concerto for cello. 
Pablo Casals was the soloist. 


PENSION Funp Concert. 

The second of the pension fund concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was given Sunday afternoon, March 
7, at Symphony Hall. A good sized audience was in at- 
tendance, and both Dr. Muck and the orchestra put forth 
their best efforts as a fitting tribute to the occasion. The 
first number of the program was Tschaikowsky’s “Pa- 
thetique” symphony, which was superbly played. The 
second half of the program was devoted to Wagnerian 
selections from the “Meistersinger,” “Siegfried,” “Gdotter- 
dammerung” and the “Tannhauser” overture. The pro- 
gram was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

Boston QuarTET Scores SUCCEss. 

The Boston Quartet, a new organization, comprising 
Sylvain Noack, first violin; Otto Roth, second violin; 
Emile Ferir, viola, and Alwin Schroeder, cellist, assisted 
by Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, gave the first public con- 
cert, Monday evening, March 8, at Jordan Hall. The 
members of this organization are well known in Boston, 
and they were accorded an inspiring reception by their 
many friends and well wishers. The Beethoven B flat 
major and the Haydn D major quartets, together with the 
César Franck quintet in F minor, made up the program. 
Much credit is due the members for the splendid showing 
they made, but much more time for practice must of ne- 
cessity be taken by them before they can expect to perfect 
their ensemble. Mr. Gebhard’s art as a pianist served him 
well in the César Franck number and his careful lineation 
of the many exquisite details of the work added new in- 


~ terest to it. Mr. Gebhard is an artist of rare merit, and 


his particular temperament. and musicianly individuality 
place him in an unique position among present day piano 
virtuosi. 

FLONZALEY QUARTET. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was heard here in the last concert 
of its series on Thursday evening of this week at Jordan 
Hall. The program included Brahms’ C minor quartet. 
the Beethoven C sharp minor quartet, and three preludes 
in the form of a suite for violin alone by Moor. 


Musica SorrEE ANNOUNCED. 


At the home of Mrs. Bexter, on the evening of March 
23, a fashionable musical soiree will be given, at which Da- 
vid Hochstein, violinist; Rosalie Miller, soprano, and 
Hans Ebell, the Russian pianist, will be the participating 
artists. Mr. Hochstein has been heard with marked suc- 
cess this season in the concert world and on one occasion 
has appeared in this city in joint concert with Mr. Ebell. 
Both these young artists created quite a sensation at this 


previous Boston appearance and their appearance together 
again will be a feature of note in lecal music circles. 

Owing to the continued illness of Tina Lerner, the re- 
cital which she was to have given in Jordan Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 13 has been indefinitely post- 
poned, and it is very doubtful if Miss Lerner will be heard 
again in Boston this season, 

At the Sunday afternoon concert in Symphony Hall, on 
March 14, when Elena Gerhardt and Beatrice Harrison will 
be the participating artists, Miss Harrison will play Han- 
del’s sonata in G minor and Bach’s prelude in C major as 
her first group and for her second group Hugo Beck’s 
transcription of the “Preislied” from the “Meistersinger” 
and two Kreisler numbers. 

Margarete Matzenauer, former member of the Boston 
Opera Company, and now with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will make her only appearance of the season in 
Boston at the concert in Symphony Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, March 28. With her will be associated in the giving 
of the program Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist. 

Gratncer’s IniTIAL Boston RECITAL. 

The young Australian composer-pianist, Percy Grainger, 
played for the first time in this city last Saturday afternoon 
at Jordan Hall. His fame as a composer had preceded him 
here and it was a large and expectant audience that awaited 
his appearance. His program was as follows: prelude and 
fugue in D major, Bach-Busoni; variations and fugue on 
a theme by Handel, Brahms; Norwegian folksongs and 
peasant dances, “In Ola Valley,” “Cattle Call,” and “Rot- 
namsknut,” by Grieg; “Colonial Song” and “Mock Morris” 
dance, Grainger; Posthumous study in A flat, Chopin; 
“Triance,” Albeniz; and “Ondine,” by Ravel. Mr. Grainger 
as a pianist has marked talent and individuality. His style 
is unaffected and one is attracted by his musical sincerity. 
He is forceful at all times and does not hesitate to give vent 
to his own individuality. The folk music, as played by him, 
aroused special interest and won much applause for the 
performer, Likewise, the two characteristic pieces by Mr. 
Grainger were well received and created a strong desire to 
hear more of this young composer’s works. All in all, Mr. 
Grainger’s success was complete and he will be heard with 
interest whenever he returns to the Hub. This he is soon 
to do, as announcements read, for he has been chosen as- 
sisting artist to Julia Culp for the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert of March 21, at Symphony Hall. 

INTERESTING BostoN SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 

At the seventeenth pair of concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Friday afternoon and Saturday night of 
this week in Symphony Hall, the following works were on 
the program: Beethoven’s andante from the seventh sym- 
phony in memoriam John Chipman Gray; Berlioz, “Harold 
in Italy” for viola solo; d’Indy’s fantasia for oboe and 
orchestra, and Brahms “Academic Festival” overture. The 
two soloists were Messrs. Ferir, viola, and Longy, oboe, 
both members of the orchestra. Their performance on 
these two occasions was highly interesting, both from a 
musical and an instructive viewpoint, 

The d’Indy fantasia was heard for the first time with 
orchestra here at these concerts and although the work is 
attractive in many ways, especially in the beauty of the 
various folk tunes used, it cannot rank among the most 
important compositions of the composer. Berlioz took on 
new color and interest as interpretated by Dr. Muck, and 
it was indeed rare to see this usually so composed conduc- 
tor give such free vent to his feelings as he did in this 
romantic work of Berlioz. The “Academic” overture had 
a lively interpretation. 

There will be no concerts for the coming week, as the 
orchestra will be away on its final Southern tour of the 
season. The program for March 26 and 27 will include the 
following works: symphony in B minor, Borodin; four 
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A set of happy-hearted, wholesome songs of the open 
air. Several of the verses treat of scenes and incidents 
in the life of the West with its picturesque suggestions; 
such as The Burro, The Old Mission, and The Indian 
Dance. As songs to be sung to children they are melo- 
dious, bright, and entertaining. The Volume has a fine 
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tone poems (after Boecklin’s pictures) Max Reger; over- 
ture to “Oberon.” Elena Gerhardt will be the soloist and 
will sing with orchestra, songs by Beethoven and Brahms. 


InMA SeEypDEU’s WESTERN Tour. 


Irma Seydel, one of Boston’s most talented violinists, has 
departed on a short Western tour. During the trip she 
will be heard in recital at the following cities: Troy, N. 
Y., March 11; Chicago, Fine Arts Theatre, March 14; 
Sremout, Neb., March 18; Burlington, Iowa, March 22; 
Salina, Kansas, March 24; Lincoln, Neb., March 29; Can- 
ton, Ohio, April 6; Pittsburgh, Pa., April 23. An engage- 
ment as soloist for the Harvard Musical Society on April 
9 and another appearance as soloist at the orchestral con- 
cert in Worcester for theMusicians Relief Fund on April 
18 will call! Miss Seydel to the vicinity of her home city for 
these two weeks. 


Music IN VAUDEVILLE, 


Emil Polak, the brilliant young composer-pianist, has 
been creating one of the hits of the week at the local Keith 
vaudeville house where he appeared this past week, as the 
pianist and accompanist with Orville Harrold, the operatic 
tenor. Mr. Polak is a pianist of no ordinary attainments 
and his artistic brilliancy as displayed in the several solo 
numbers featured in the act brought forth many rounds of 
applause at each performance. Mr. Pollak has been on the 
circuit with Mr. Harrold for five weeks now and their 
present tour will keep them out some seven or eight weeks 
more. Victor WINTON. 





On Sunday Music. 


A letter to the Atlanta Journal, dated February 20, 1915, 
and signed by Mortimer Wilson, the conductor of the 
former symphony orchestra in that city, treats the question 
of Sunday music in Atlanta. Mr. Wilson says in his com- 
munication : 

“We do not believe music is wicked; and we believe the 
laborer is worthy of his hire; consequently we can see no 
reason for forbidding the giving of good concerts and 
charging admission for same on Sunday afternoons. The 
subject of Sunday amusement of a wholesome kind has 
been repeatedly discussed publicly in this city many times, 
but unfortunately we are no nearer a solution of the prob- 
lem than at any time previous to now. The clause in the 
interpretation of the law which has permitted the moving 
pictures to open on Sundays for various benefits has, it 
seems, been more or less taken advantage of, and it is 
possible that even this permission will be withheld in the 
future. 

“Under the present conditions the organ concerts at the 
auditorium furnish educational advantages as well as en- 
tertaining qualities with a musician such as Mr. Kraft in 
charge supported by the Atlanta Music Festival Associa- 
tion. The attendance upon these recitals every Sunday 
afternoon proves the need and also the usefulness and 
effectiveness of the effort to supply a quiet, wholesome, 
educational, and even religious form of entertainment upon 
the Lord’s Day. Thousands of people have been made 
better for having had the opportunity of listening to these 
concerts. There is a greater part of every church service 
which makes use of music’s power for uplift, and without 
such a condition perhaps the devotional services would be 
less effective if not less interesting. We therefore cannot 
argue that music is wicked. The fact that so called music 
is put to baser uses proves nothing to the contrary. Good 
music is as elevating in the concert hall as it is in the 
church, and furthermore the best music exists in concert 
form. We do not mean best from a purely technical stand- 
point, but best from the point of elevating influences. This 
fact is due to the church’s circumscribed use of musical 
forms, and the traditional ideas of the hymns’ meter, the 
anthem’s single moods, etc. If we go back far enough, and 
also in principal centers today, we find the entire orchestra, 
with drums and tympani, trombones, and all the rest in the 
chancel; and even the conductor with his baton was not 
considered wicked by the Lutherans, as no less a person 
than Jchn Sebastian Bach stood the greater portion of his 
life as the cantor-composer of St, Thomas Church, in Leip- 
sic, with the entire symphony orchestra to give his musical 
services, with choir and soloists. To “Make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord” is not wicked. A properly conducted sym- 
phony concert on Sunday is not wicked, for the greatest 
possibilities, and the greatest developments of musical art 
are in the multi-colored tones of the orchestra, and godly 
men and women have composed their greatest works in 
orchestral form. Godly men, women and children have 
listened to orchestral concerts on Sundays as well as week 
days, and have received inestimable good thereby. 

“In these days of enlightenment, when we are willing to 
forgive the fallen, instead of counting them forever out- 
casts, let us primarily place an influence for good in the way 
of the unemployed, unoccupied, and otherwise disengaged 
Sunday seekers for amusement. Nothing better could 
serve the purpose than concerts. 

“Musicians make their living by their art, as doctors of 
medicine or divinity do by their professions. The doctors 





make visits on Sunday, receiving a fee; the minister’s prin- 
cipal workday is the Sabbath for which he is paid a salary, 
as is the janitor. The hotelkeeper takes his bills on Sun- 
day, so does the street car company, the soda fountain 
keeper, and the cigar man. Then why is it wicked (!) to 
pay the concert-giver for his worth on the Sabbath? This 
is the point which stands between Sunday amusement-seek- 
ers and Sunday concerts. 

“But for the condition Atlanta would be enjoying a 
symphony orchestra concert every Sunday afternoon, as 
well as a concert given on the great municipal organ in the 
auditorium. For some reason, not quite evident to the 
general public, the managerial forces of things musical in 
the city have never worked in concert for the propagation 
of inward development, though they get together substan- 
tially during the one week of opera in the spring annually, 
and the surplus of the guarantee fund, in past seasons, 
would give the city weekly symphony concerts for a season 
of seven or eight months! Why not have both? Sunday 
is the only day upon which the greater number of the 
orchestral players are available. That is the day upon 
which the entertainment is needed. Why not get to- 
gether ?” 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
MELODIOUS NUMBERS. 





Philadelphia, Pa., March 14, 1915. 

Leopold Stokowski made a frank concession to the lovers 
of pure melody among patrons of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at the twentieth pair of concerts given by the organi- 
zation under his direction in the Academy of Music last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. In a rather short 
but altogether delightful program, in which Harold Ran- 
dolph was the soloist, he gave Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
overture, Carl Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony, 
and Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” 

The frank melody and charming, crystal clear musical 
ideas of the Mozart number were delightfully presented 
by Mr. Stokowski and his men as the initial number of 
the concert. The piano concerto, which followed, was the 
fourth Beethoven, in G major. 

In his. reading of the “Rustic Wedding” symphony Mr. 
Stokowski made it perfectly clear that the term “rustic” 
had no further significance than the setting. This work is 
certainly program music of the most exalted sort and also 
unimpeachable, absolute music. Both it and the Wein- 
gartner arrangement of the “Invitation,” which closed the 
concert, were rendered beautifully. 

Patrons of the orchestra concerts this week were pleased 
to see a wreath hung at the base of the bronze panel to 
Fritz Scheel, first conductor of the orchestra, in the lobby 
of the Academy of Music. It was hung by the women’s 
committee of the Orchestra Association in memory of the 
eighth anniversary of the death of this eminent musician 
who founded the orchestra and conducted it ably for many 
years. BoP. © 





Beethoven Society Fifth Musicale. 





Paul Althouse sang two groups of songs on the program 
offered by the Beethoven Society, Mrs. James Daniel Mor- 
timer, president, at the fifth and final musicale of the so- 
ciety, Saturday afternoon, March 13, Astor Gallery, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. His numbers were the “Cielo 
e mar” aria from “La Gioconda,” and cycle of love: “To 
You,” “Love Me,” “Tomorrow You Will Love Me” and 
“Ah! Since You Love Me,” written for the tenor by Charles 
Gilbert Spross. The young Metropolitan Opera tenor, in 
fine fettle, received a warm welcome from the Beethoven 
ladies and their guests and it goes without saying that the 
usual encores were demanded. 

Others appearing on the program were Mrs. Fred New- 
ton Hess, soprano, who sang a group by American com- 
posers; the Kahn Concert Trio, Marion Kahn (piano), 
Erminie Kahn (cornet) and Gordon Kahn (violin), who 
were heard in ensemble, and solo numbers by Schubert, 
Grieg, Chopin and Verdi. 

Harold Osborn-Smith was the accompanist. 





Music in the Army. 





In the London Bystander is an interesting article on army 
music, in which one reads this: “Still, it is a pity in the 
abstract that our army has to rely on Broadway for musi- 
cal encouragement. What would happen if we went to war 
with America? But you have got to remedy this defect in 
time of peace; you cannot expect the troops suddenly to 
accept at “popular” tunes the airs that did service at Water- 
loo, or the respectable musical reach-me-downs sold by 
highly orthodox composers. Let musicians begin after the 
war and write some marches for our military bands. If 
they are good and rhythmical they will eventually provide 
better “Tipperaries” for the future. 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Marion Bauer 


Nevada van dex 





Only of Thee and Me. 

Only of Thee and Me....... 
Only of Thee and Me..... 
A Little Lane.......... 
Youth Comes Dancing...... 
PR ais os Kea ae 
Were I a Bird on Wing... 
a ae ge er oe es 
Over the Hills.......... bs Shes 
The Red Man’s Requiem. . . 
Send Me a Dream..............-. 


Veer, New York 
.+.+.Florence Macbeth, Chicago 
“ae f . Browne, Brooklyn 
..Mrs. Frank King Clark, New York 
keane Harold S. Fowler, York 
-Mme. Hallam-McLewee, New York 
Vuek dvaved Lucy Gates, New York 
-Marcella Craft, New York 

... Andrea Sarto 
Reed Miller, New York 
«++++.--Eva Emmet Wycoff 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


The Year’s at the Spring. . 
The Year’s at the Spring... 
Ah, Love, but a Day!..... 
Ah, Love, but a Day!...... 
Ah, Love, but a Day!..... 
ph ee 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee 
Exaltation........... : F 


New 


-Myrna Sharlow, Detroit 
..--Clara Gabrilowitsch, Brooklyn 
....Myrna Sharlow, Detroit 
-.Osear Seagle, Minneapolis 
Beatrice Gjertsen, New York 
..Marcella Craft, New York 
.-Florence Pettinger, Chicago 
-Marcella Craft, Columbus 
William Beard, Chicago 
...Arthur George, Italy 
lida Retire hone -George Sheffield, New York 
J. W. Bischoff. 
The Summer Wind............ 
The Summer Wind.... 
The Summer Wind... 


Walla Walla 
Leonora Wilson, Danville, Ill. 
Mrs. W. Rosenbaum, Pittsburgh 


.-Henry P. Filer, 


Gena Branscombe 


...Edna Dunham, New York 
William Beard, Chicago 
Hilda Deighton, New York 
Edna Dunham, New York 
Huntley, Northampton, Mass 
-Frank Ormsby, New York 
..Eva Mylott, New York 


The Morning Wind...... 

The Morning Wind..... 

The Morning Wind...... 

A Lovely Maiden Roaming 

A Lovely Maiden Roaming 

I Send My Heart Up to Thee 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee 


Hazel 


Sleep Then, Ah, Sleep! Edna Dunham,, New York 
Of My Ould Loves....... ..-R. Norman Jolliffe, New York 
NE 6 og ie eces veae ..++.++R. Norman Jolliffe, New York 
Happiness ..... .....Frank Ormsby, New York 


Laughter Wears a Lilied Gown (soprano and baritone), 
Edna Dunham and R. Norman Jolliffe, New 


G. W. Chadwick 


York 


BRS ch odd ddncd coseues ...Belle Gottschalk, Bethlehem, Pa 
Were I a Prince Egyptian........ pe. ..Lucius Ades, Wichita 
Sweet Wind That Blows...... 2 .-J. Glenn Liple, Pittsburgh 
Sweet Wind That Blows.........H. F. Fairweather, Berkeley, Cal 


Dear Love, When in Thine Arms. 
I Said to the Winds of the South 


Florence Pettinger, Chicago 
Florence Pettinger, Chicago 


H. Clough-Leighter. 


MONE odnt a eeuneedee Eva Emmet Wycoft 
OE ae ae ‘ , Frank Parker, Osage, Ia 
O, Heart of Mine! Henry P. Filer, Walla Walla 
O, Heart of Mine! Mrs. Jacob Wolf, Pittsburgh 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
For the Sake o’ Somebody. . .....Christine Miller 
NE ANON tina en e'econctanens xane ...-Christine Miller 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief Jennie F. W. Johnson, Englewood, III 


The Eagle...... eta dt Robert C. Long, Evanston, Ill 

The Eagle........ ; anes A. L. Bittikofer, Canton, Ohio 

The Sea...... : Gustav Holmquist, Chicago 

ee mada <s Hazel Huntley, Pittsfield, Mass 
Bruno Huhn 

Invictus. Percy Hemus, Plainfield, N. J 


Invictus. .Eva Mylott, New York 


Invictus. John Rankl, Chicago 
Invictus... Walter Lindsay, Rockford, Ill 
Invictus. .. winds = f Samuel Martin, New York 
Unfearing. -Eva Emmet Wycoff 
Eldorado... John Rankl, Chicago 
Frank Lynes 
Goodbye, Summer Almont Hart, New York 
Goodbye, Summer William Hicks, Cambridge, Mass 
Edward MacDowell. 

To a Wild Rose (from Six Selected Songs), 

Charlotte Lund, New York 
Four Song,s op. 56 Lucy Gates, New York 


Sweetheart Mine (from Four 





Long Ago, Songs, op. 56), 
Elisabeth van Endert 

Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine (from Four Songs, op. 56), 

Marjorie D. Warner, Chicag 
The Swan Bent Low (from Four Songs, op. 5 

Elias Blum, Olympia, Was! 
The Swan Bent Low (from Four Songs, op. 56), 

Marjorie D. Warner, Chicag« 
Thy Beaming Eyes Be ce McCue, Hightstown, N. J 
Thy Beaming Eyes.... Eugen Haesener, Lindsborg, Kans 
Thy Beaming Eyes Dehon Blake, Bostor 
A Maid Sings Light Elisabeth van Endert 
A Maid Sings Light Frances Ingram, St. Louis 
Slumber Song. Lucille Stevenson, Winnipeg 
Slumber Song -Leon Switzer, Chicago 


Ward -Stephens 


Christine Miller, Waterloo, Ia 
Marguerite Dunlap, New York 


Separation 


Separation. .. 


Be Ye in Love with April-tide’ Christine Miller, Iowa City 
Be Ye in Love with April-tide? -Arthur Phillips, New York 
Summertime. . Florence Hinkle, San Antonio 
Hour of Dreams Percy Hemus, Plainfield, N. ] 


The Rose’s Cup.. 
Song of Birds 


Beatrice Gjertsen, Chicag 
Mildred Faas, New York 


(Advertisement. 
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Henriette Wakefield to Concertize. 





Wakefield, the well known contralto, who for 
¢ a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
id le e next season to concert en- 





























=e 
a 
HENRIETTE WAKEFIELD 
: e will be a welcome acquisition to that 
iss Wakefield, during her engagement at the Metro- 
pera House, sang in “Parsifal,” “Gotterdam- 
Rheingold,” “Barbe Bleue,” “Walkire,” “Bar- 
I Lobetanz,” “Manon,” et 
re many offers for concerts Miss Wakefield de- 
re ince an extension of her contract with the 
which offer was for three years more, and 
vas heard in many cities of this conti- 


Atlantic to the Pacific The voice of Miss 
h contralto and her repertoire contains 


cert works, including the German 


Vera Kaighn Engagements. 


cent appearances which have occupied the 


Kaighn, dramatic soprano of Pittsburgh, may 

Soloist at the dedication of the new 

N ol, East Liverpo« a Yhio;: soloist at the dedication 
uditorium, Geneva College Beaver Falls, Pa.: 

he Women’s Club of Aspinwall Pa.; solo- 

gh Athletic Association and the Tues- 

ical Clul On February 19 she was sol ist with 
Hills Choral Society at its performance of “The 
Mariner.” She als g at a musicale at the 


1 M: arch g she was heard at 


( f the Blue Lodge in the new Masonic 
le, the first woman to sing there. She also has many 
ents prospect which will keep her busy until 


el rk at East Liverpool, Ohio, the Morn- 


if de ( lar d 
| lyric soprano voice vibrated through the 
expressing a wealth of quality, 
Her temperament was exceptional and 
t r numbers won instant praise. Her 


ul and marked her as one of the 


| +7 1 +} + } } } 


as been heard in this city 


S. Wesley Sears’ Lenten Recitals. 


he gifted organist and teacher of 
giving his usual series of Lenten re- 
es’ Church, that city [his series consists 


ns. twe having already been given, 
March 6, and the other on Sat- 


{ 3. The remainder will be given 
March at 3.45 o'clock Mr. Sears 

ervices on Sunday evenings, March 

ic St. James’ is on a very high 

at any other Philadelphia 

ic lovers of the “Quaker City,” 


and these services are always crowded with enthusiastic 
musicians and music lovers. 

When T. Tertius Noble, the organist ‘and composer, 
visited Philadelphia recently and heard the music at one 
of the regular services of St. James’, he said that he was 
delighted with it and that it was equal to and of the same 
high standard as the English cathedral music, which is, of 
course, a splendid and sincere compliment. 

On March 27, Mr. Sears will give a recital at St. John’s 
Church, Washington, D. C. 





Jenny Dufau in Concert. 


setween October 5, 1914, and March 1, 1915, Jenny Du- 
fau has been giving an average of two to three concerts a 
week all over the country, and very nearly half the number 





JENNY DUFAU, 


of her appearances resulted in reengagements for next 
season. Below appear three references to these successes: 


Last evening at the Grand Opera House, Keokuk was given a 
usical treat. Jenny Dufau has been endowed by nature in a 














JENNY DUFAU. 


lavish manner. She is perfectly at home with French and German. 
One seldom heard the German so musically interpreted. In the 
polonaise from “Mignon” the rapid trills, runs and staccato move- 
ments were so wonderfully sustained that she was recalled and 
responded with a number which seemed marvelous in execution after 
so apparently a trying role as that which preceded it, but she was 
as fresh and charming as though it were her first number, and her 
stage presence was most alluring. The recalls were many, and peo- 
ple were loath to leave-—The Daily Constitution-Democrat, Keokuk, 
la., February 26, 1915. 

Last evening was given one of the most wonderfully attractive 
programs ever presented in Keokuk under the auspices of the Mon- 
day Music Club. 

Mile. Dufau possesses a coloratura soprano voice of exquisite 
quality; her vocal purity stands out in bold relief in her exquisite 
bel canto, displayed most noticeably in her perfect staccato effects; 
her soaring song electrifies her hearers with its scintillating bril- 
liancy and accuracy. Not often dees a single artist enjoy the dis- 


tinction of being equally successful in both operatic and concert 
fields—this honor belongs, without question, to Mile. Dufau.—The 
Daily Gate City, Keokuk, Ia., February 26, 1915. 





A record breaking audience gathered to hear Jenny Dufau, who 
made her initial appearance before a Normal and Bloomington audi- 
ence Mile. Dufau is just as successful in concert as she is in 
opera and she has quite easily adjusted herself to American concert 


requirements, She sings the English language as it should be sung, 
and her enunciation is a telling example of what most of our 
American singers neglect, naniely, clarity in diction. All agree that 
the supreme art of the singer is to sing herself into the souls of 
her hearers, and that, in brief, is what Mlle. Dufau did at the con 
cert last Saturday evening. The audience, heterogenous in its ability 
to appreciate music in its finer points, was taken by storm, and 
when the captivating and charming personality had favored with the 
final encore of the simple and beautiful, “’Tis the Last Rose of 
Summer,” the audience sat hushed and spellbound, then the singer 
was given an ovation that is rarely seen. If Normal or Bloomington 
is ever again given the opportunity to hear Mlle. Dufau, the man- 
agement would do wisely to provide a place adequate to the accom- 
modation of the largest crowd ever assembled in either of the cities 
to hear grand opera singing.—The Pantagraph, Bloomington, IIl., 
February 28, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Russian Musical Society Meeting. 





A very interesting and enjoyable meeting of the Russian 
Musical Society was held recently at the home of the sec- 
retary, Constance Purdy. Of unusual musical value were 
the selections of Miss Purdy and Alexis Rienzi, not pre- 
viously heard in this country, and also some records of the 
Russian basso, Chaliapine, in the role of Boris; specially 
procured from Russia by a member of the society, H. P. 
Kreiner. Among those present were Mrs. Schupp, Col. 
Nevton Kahn, Mr. Humiston, Paul Peroff, and Lada, the 
interpreter of music visualized. The society has for presi- 
dent Isabel Hapgood, the noted authority and writer on 
Russian subjects. 





Whys Sing for University Audience. 


T. Foster Why and Mme. Rost-Why furnished an in- 
teresting program at the Horace Mann Auditorium, Colum- 
bia University, New York, Friday evening, March 12. 

Mme. Rost-Why opened the program with a group of 
German songs, playing her own accompaniments. Her 
well trained and delightfully sympathetic contralto, her 
understandable diction and winsome personality aroused 
admiration from the start. Her musicianship was particu- 
larly marked in her ability not alone to sing with such 
notable good effect, but also to accompany herself and 
Mr. Why with such finish, She sang “Waldfahrt” and 
“Ein Friedhof” (Franz), “Ach! die Qualen” (Paderew- 
ski), “Erstes Begegnen” (Grieg) and “Rosenrob flam- 
mendes Feuer” (Gretschaninoff) for her first group, and 
for her second “I Know a Lovely Garden” (d’Hardelot), 
“The Green Trees Whispered” (Balfe), “Sea and Sky” 
(Rubens), “Lullaby” (Vannah), and “My Soul Is Like a 
Garden-Close” (Woodman), written for Mme. Rost-Why. 
Of these “The Green Trees Whispered” and “Sea and 
Sky” were of particular interest. 

Mr. Why’s selections were in French, German and Eng- 
lish, as follows: “Plaisir d’Amour” (Martini), “Sterne mit 





T. FOSTER WHY. 


den goldnen Fueschen” (Berwald), “Der Stuermische 
Morgen” and “Jaeger’s Abendlied” (Schubert), and “Die 
blauen Frulingsaugen” (Franz), also “Bendemeer’s 


Stream” (Gatty), “Bid Me to Live” (Hatton), “Thy Love 


Is Fair” (Nevin), “As a Flower Turns to the Sun” (Geri), 








=" SORRENTINO Been cen 
Opera and Concert Repute. Splendid 
Tne A Personality, a drawing attraction 


Management, A. FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway. Personal Address, 14 E. 43d (By Mail Only) 


Booking Now in Progress tor the Season 1916. 
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and “Song of Hybrias the Cretan” (Elliott). Of these 
the last in particular disclosed the deep, low tones, ample, 
convincing style and range of the baritone. 

Both soloists were obliged to respond to encores for 
their individual singing and good duet work. The latter 
was shown in “Look Down, Dear Eyes” (Fisher), “It Was 
a Lover and His Lass” (Walther), and “A Short Cut” 
(Trotere). 

The recital was given under the auspices of the exten- 
sion teaching of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Colum- 
bia University. 





Mme. Ver Kerk’s Singing Praised. 


In Aeolian Hall . . Celine Del Castilho Ver Kerk, a Dutch 
soprano, born in South America and educated in New York, made 
her first appearance in recital here. Endowed by nature with a 
voice of a pleasing quality and possessed with a fine musical sense, 
she sang a varied program of Italian, French, German and American 
songs. ‘ 

“Le Beau Reve” of Flegier she sang in a highly com- 
mendable way, and pleased in other songs of Saint-Saéns, Widor 
and Massenet and in two of Richard Strauss’ works.—New York 
Herald. 


Her voice is a light soprano of pleasing and sympathetic quality. 

Her diction, whether in Italian, German, French or English, 

is unusually clear cut and distinct; her pronunciation in those lan- 

guages satisfactory. She sang with a great deal of charm 

Pergolesi’s “Se tu m’ami” and Monteverde’s beautiful “Lasciatemi 
morire.”—New York Press. 

She has a light soprano voice, has a pleasing quality. . . . 
She was at her best in the songs which make few demands for 
depth of expression, but require taste and finish in delivery. There 
was beauty in her singing of Pergolesi’s “Se tu mi’ami.” 
There was the evidence of careful training, of sincere study, in he 
singing.—New York Times. 

Her program was planned to disclose her abilities in the inter- 
pretation of old Italian numbers as well as in songs of the standard 
type in French, German, Dutch and English. 

This singer has a voice of unusually agreeab!e and 
quality. The scale is almost smooth and the emission of the tones 
generally free. She phrases fairly. Her enunciation is one 
of the most excellent features of which she 
employed with a knowledge of its dramatic value. 

Her singing showed musicianship as well as taste and intelligence, 
and in some of her songs there was a communicative warmth of 
On the whole this new singer made an appeal for approval 
of songs is something more than 
New York Sun. 


individual 


her technic and one 


style. 
from those to whem the delivery 
sweet sounds and she will probably be heard again. 





Mrs. Ver Kerk sang songs in Italian, in French, in Dutch, in Ger- 
man and in English, proving her prowess as a linguist. She is also 
an excellent musician, a thing that cannot be said of all singers today. 

Mrs. Ver Kerk’s program ranged through old songs by Handel. Per- 
golesi and Monteverde, to songs by such modern men as Saint-Saéns, 
Richard Strauss, H. van Eyken and Frank la Forge. Throughout 
the recital Mrs. Ver Kerk was admirable in her understanding of the 
various songs she had to sing and in the feeling with which she 


sang them. She has a beautiful voice-——New York Globe. 





She disclosed an attractive voice and her enunciation was com- 
mendable. The heard her was surprisingly 
large; there was a profuse presentation of flowers and the applause 
was generous.—New York Evening World. 


audience that 





Mme. Ver Kerk is a soprano possessing a good range, taste in 
expression and dramatic feeling——New York American. 





Mme. del Castilho Ver Kerk, in her recital in Aeolian Hall last 
evening, contributed charm of personality and a full, clear voice 
in a program of numbers that were artistic and unhackneyed. They 
ranged from Handel, Pergolesi and Monteverde to the modern 
writers, Saint-Saéns, Widor, Tremisot, Flegier, Richard Strauss, Van 
Eyken, La Forge, Florence N. Barbour and Catharine van Rennes. 
The vocalist was interpretative in a temperamental way, her phrasing 
was excellent and she was applauded in a highly appreciative way by 
a critical audience.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. (Advertisement.) 





Mrs. Beach’s Busy Season. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the eminent American composer, 
has been very busy of late with her musical activities and 
many social duties. March 4 Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin enter- 
tained in her honor, and on the day following Rebecca 
Crawford also gave a notable affair at which Mrs. Beach 
She was also one of the distin- 





was the guest of honor. 
guished guests at the reception tendered Amy Fay, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, on March 6. 

At the February 26 and 27 concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Mrs. Beach’s E minor 
formed, to the great delight of the large audiences pres- 
ent. The Philadelphia Record of February 27 spoke of 
Mrs. Beach as “America’s most conspicuous woman com- 
poser,” who “has long been the pride of her countrymen,” 
and who “is entitled to a place as one of the foremost com- 
posers of our day.” The other papers were equally en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the composer and her work. 

March 9, assisted by Marcella Craft, soprano, Mrs. 
Beach gave a program of her compositions at the Colony 
Club. Miss Craft sang a group of Beach songs accom- 
panied by the composer, and during the afternoon also 
was heard in some arias from “Madame Butterfly,” her 
accompanist in these being Harold Osborn Smith. 

Mrs. Beach gave her New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on March 16, and on Sunday evening, March 21, an in- 
formal musical gathering in her honor will be given at 
the MacDowell Club, New York. A short program of 
compositions by the gifted American will be rendered by 


symphony was per- 


Mrs. Beach at the piano; George Hamlin, tenor; Enrica 
Cale Dillon, soprano, and Theodore Spiering, violinist. 





Christine Schutz Sings in Fall River. 


Christine Schutz, the young and talented contralto, who 
created such a deep impression upon the audiences at the 
Worcester (Mass.) Music Festival last fall, recently gave 
a recital at Fall River, Mass., singing works by Coleridge- 
Taylor, Halsey, Lie, Rachmaninoff, Verdi, Strauss, Her- 
mann, Hildach, Saint-Saéns, Ware, Scott, Campbell-Tip- 
ton and Homer. The press of that city spoke of her work 
upon this occasion thus: 


Miss Schutz is a statuesque young person with a full 





contralto 
voice, powerful, but sweet in quality. She sang last 
Worcester Music Festival and has been engaged to sing at the fes 
tival next season. ° 

The group of German songs was well 
have been glad to hear again the appealing Schlafliedchen (slumbe 
song), with its siraple tale of the Sandman’s coming and its child 
ish prayer. ... 

The aria from “Samson and Delilah’ was beautifully sung. 

An account of the concert would not be complete without men 
tioning the work of Miss Sims. At no time was she lacking in 
just the right amount of support needful, but not once did sh« 
drown out the voice, or make one conscicus of the piano. Her 
playing of the 
In these days of many stars who wisk to shine alone in their glory, 


year at the 


sung and every one would 


Samson and Delilah” accompaniment was perfect. 





CHRISTINE SCHUTZ. 


it is a pleasant relief to find a good accompanist, who is willing to 


sink her own personality in the song—tc sacrifice the solo idea to 
accomplish with the singer an artistic whole—Fall River (Mass.) 
Evening Herald. 

She is to me commended heartily for the absence of cheap trifles 


on her pregram. ... I: was good solid food served in 
palatable form. 


Miss Schutz possesses an organ of 


most 


fine range, of luscious, color 
ful quality, and, for a singer of her age, of remarkable smoothness. 
Hers is a hig voice. 
When one breathes as 
ability to get into the “middle” of every tone at the instant of at- 


well as Miss Schutz does, when one has the 
tack, then it becomes easy to sustain a tone, to display a fine missa 
di voce, and to de a dozen other artifices splendidly. 

It is one thing to sing Sigurd Lie’s “Soft-Footed Snow’’ in lovely 
half voice, and another to attack such legitimate, superbly drainatic 
effect as she did in the Verdi aria. 
from the 
glorious mood of Hildach’s “The Finch.” 

The singer’s German and English are excellent; it is a pleasure 


, 


It is no easy matter to swing 


sweet simplicity of Hermann’s “Schlafliedchen” to the 


to notice the scrupulous attention and care given nowadays by vo 
Marion Sims is a 
River 


calists to this important side of their art. 
capable, painstaking, yet 
(Mass.) News. 

On March 2 
before a large audience of music lovers at East Orange, 
N. J. (Advertisement.) 


unobtrusive accompanist.—Fall 


Miss Schutz appeared with equal success 





Artists Perform for Charity. 


A concert for the benefit of the Manassas Industrial 
School was given at the Princess Theatre, New York, on 
March 9. The artists who so generously donated their 
services to this excellent cause were Lucy Gates, soprano; 
Alexander Bloch, violinist, and Thuel Burnham, pianist. 
This concert being given for a charitable purpose, the 
MusicaL Courier refrains from detailed critical comment. 
It is sufficient to say that the house was entirely sold out 
and that all of these well known artists were the recipients 
of enthusiastic applause. 





“What is that tune your daughter is playing?” 

“Which daughter?” asked Mrs. Cumrox. “If it is the 
older girl it’s Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Rhapsody,’. and if it is 
the younger one it’s Exercise Twenty-seven.”—Washington 
Star. 





LEOPOLD 
STOKOWSKI 
RE-ENGAGED 





@ The Philadelphia Orchestra has the honor to announce that 
Leopold Stokowski has been re-engaged as conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for a period of five years, following the 
expiration of his present contract next year. 


@ The Philadelphia Orchestra has reached a point of artistic 
perfection under the direction of Mr. Stokowski su-passed by 
few, if any, orchestras in the world. 


@ It has prospered materially as well, and the long-discussed 
pension system for its members is actually under way. 


@ A large share of the credit for these notable achievements 
is due to Mr. Stokowski’s rare musicianly talents, his sincerity, 
the energy with which he has labored and the loyalty and 
comradeship he has inspired among his men. 


@ The Philadelphia Orchestra is bound to continue to improve 
during the next six years under the distinguished leadership of 


Mr. Stokowski. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
1314 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 

















Musicale at the Home of Ellis Clark Hammann. 


Several pupils of Ellis Clark Hammann, the pianist and 


teacher, were heard in recital at his home, 823 South 


Forty-eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa., last Saturday after- 


noon. This was the program: 


Nocturne - : execs’ en ; : Chopir 
Mr. Gibson 
Morceau 


Caracteristique Wollenhaupt 


Miss Shober 


Songs 
Crying of Water P , Campbell-Tiptor 
Ecstasy . g 4 Rummel 
Mrs. Ziegler. 
Menuet ‘ Schube 
Miss Smith 
Romance sans paroles Faure 
Miss Gadsden 
March T'schaikowsky 
February oalaws Tschaikowsky 
; Mrs. Ziegler 
Songs 
Nuit d’Etciles Debussy 
Floods of Spring Rachmaninoff 
Miss 


Welsh. 
Ungeduld ‘ 


wih wiesias . Moszkowski 
Miss Costikyan. 


Aer maa hides 4 Arensky 
Miss Dietz. 
Songs 
Standcher ‘. B S 
Love Came in at the Door.. ; Liebling 
Miss Kloetz 
I? Gs adie oaeea:a e<wes ( pir 
Le Rossignol ..... : A labieff-Lisz 


Miss Bowen 
At the close of the program, in response to repeated re- 
Mr. Hammann 
(Schumann), two MacDowell numbers, Chopin’s nocturne 


quests, played “Warum” and “Grillen” 


in F sharp, “Liebestraum” (Liszt) and two compositions 
by Moszkowski. 
enthusiastic applause. 


As is usual, his work was received with 





Regina de Sales Pupils in Recital. 





Regina de Sales, the Parisian teacher of voice, who re 
cently moved her studios to New York because of the un- 
settled conditions abroad, gave a recital of her advanced 
pupils on Thursday, March 11. Those participating in this 
delightful affair were Glaéys Wheeler, Macon, Ga.; Irene 
O’Neil Clark, also of Macen, Ga.; Susie Ogden and Fliza 
beth Wilds, both of New York; Katherine Vileys, Kansas 
City: Louise Mansfield, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; and Clara Ban 
croft of Philadelphia. 


David Hochstein’s Engagements. 


success of his’ Boston recital at 


Steinert Hall, David Hochstein, the violinist, is engaged to 


Following the great 


play at the home of Mrs. Dexter in Boston on March 23 
His next appearance in New York City will be at Aeolian 
Hall. April 18. 





“The violin resembles the human voice.” 

“Yes, It sounds 
like the voice of some poor human being who is suffering 
terribly."—Washington Star. 


I notice that when my son practices. 
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Montclair Desires Music Conservatory. 


Montclair, N. J., March 11, 1915. 
From the enthusiasm shown by the two large and dis- 
tinguished audiences that assembled in the Montclair Club 
Auditorium on Monday and Thursday evenings of last 
week, one can feel assured that the proposed music con- 
servatory to be headed by Edward Maryon, the French- 
English composer, will soon be started. In order to give 
he Montclair people an idea of what kind of a musical 
tution he intends erecting in that beautiful suburban 
two musicales of high order were given and both were 
mized by music lovers from all parts of New Jersey. 
success of the entertainments was due to the artistic 
agement of Antonia Sawyer, who not only put some 
her most important artists on the program, but arranged 
n such a manner that it appealed to every one attend- 
short address Mr. Maryon stated that it was his in- 
to give Montclair a conservatory that should rank 


JOHN W 
nt of Montclair 
ny itizens 


sed ¢ 


ALLEN, 
Club and 

anxious to 

nservatory established 


WILLIAM 


one of 
see the for the development 


clair 


with the best in this country. The European war had 


nade such an institution possible and the sooner such a 
was started the better chance it had to develop. 


From certain representative men in your city,” he said, 


roject 


| have the assurance that such a school will be welcome 
midst. They feel certain it will meet with the 
every art, and I feel as 


your 


approval of one interested in 
a school in Montclair gives the student every ad- 
It is just near enough to New York to 


intage possible 


student opportunity to see the best opera and 


rd the 
| 


ear the best concerts.” 


He went on to say that Montclair seemed to him an 
deal spot for such a musical institution and that it would 
be welcome by not only the leading men of the town, but 
leading persons in both the States of New York and 
Jersey. 
From what could be gathered among the large audiences 
as learned that the members of the Montclair Club— 


it W 


© in number—had taken the matter up and were now 
ing their utmost to see that such an institution might be 
stablished upon a firm basis. One went so far as to state 


such a 


conservatory appealed to the people of that 
He liked Mr. Maryon’s frank manner in 
which he put forth his plans, and felt assured that he (Mr. 


receive hearty support. 


community 
Maryon) we 
Montclair is one of the most exclusive suburban towns 
the East. The citizens consist mostly of wealthy New 
York bankers and commercial men, who have made it their 
So when men of 
t class indorse such a project all may rest assured that 
will not be allowed to fail. 

is established it will be for the 
worldwide institution. While the 
the faculty will make it their aim to attract 
they offer inducements to 
Europe has had for a long time a 
American music students. In order 
hat sort of entertainments such a conservatory 


im to bring only the best to their city. 


the conservatory 
f making it a 
students will also 
lericans. 


n South 


MILLER, 
A Montclair pioneer who has done much 
of music in Mont- 


would give, Mrs. Sawyer said that these two were but 
samples of what would be given in the future. The first 
concert featured three leading musicians. The first was 
Percy Grainger, the famous Australian pianist-composer ; 
second, Elisabeth van Endert, lyric soprano of the Char- 
lottenburg Opera House, Berlin, and Leon Rothier, basso, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. Of the trio Mr. Grain- 
ger proved most picturesque, owing to the fact that his 
work is unique and his much heralded songs were familiar 
to most of the Montclair musicians. 

Mr. Grainger opened his part of the program by honor- 
ing his beloved Norwegian friend, Grieg, with two num- 
bers: “To the Springtime” and “Rotnamskunt,” Halling, 
op. 72, No. 7; these were followed by two Chopin studies, 
“Posthumous Study,” in A flat, and “Octave Study,” in B 
minor, op. 25, No. 10. At the conclusion the young pian- 
ist was greeted by a burst of applause. His second group 
consisted of his own compositions, “Colonial Song,” 
“Mock Morris Dance,” “Irish Tune from County Derry” 
and “Shepherd’s Hey.” It was in these numbers that Mr. 

Grainger scored his biggest “hit.” The 
audience did not hesitate to show its ap- 
preciation., 

Mme. van Endert, although it was 
her first appearance before a New Jer- 
sey audience, ‘did not find that she was 
among strangers. She had been heard 
by a number in the audience on previous 
occasions, and no sooner had she made 
her entrance than she was greeted with 
such a storm of applause that her ac- 
companist had to stop playing until it 
had died away. Her first two numbers 
were “Waldeinsamkeit” and “Maria 
Wiegenlied,” by Reger. Brahms’ “Ver- 
gebliches Standchen” and “Der Schmied,” 
and Humperdinck’s lullaby, “Es schauck- 

die Winde,” were sung in excel- 
lent style. Her voice was in fine con- 
dition, and those who heard her be- 
fore said they never heard her sing bet- 
She seemed to put her whole heart 
and soul in everything she did, and from 
now on she will be a favorite in this mu- 
sical town. She also sang a new num- 
ber from Mr. Maryon’s music drama, 
“Sangral,” entitled “Celestre’s Farewell 
to Galahad.” Her other English songs 
were “A Maid Sings Light,” MacDowell; 
“The Star,” Rogers, and “Leaves and the Wind,” Leoni. 

To many Leon Rothier was simply known as an operatic 

basso. Very few knew of his art as a 


eln 


ter. 


Rose,” and a group of Lieder by Max Fiedler, Hugo Wolf 
and Richard Strauss. 





Emily Gresser’s Violin Recital. 


Emily Gresser, a young American violinist, who recently 
returned from Europe, gave a recital on Friday evening, 
March 12, at Aeolian Hall, New York. The young artist 
possesses facile technic, pure tone, reliable intonation and 
fine interpretative ability. Her selections were: Sonate 
in E major, for violin and piano, Bach; concerto in A ma- 
jor, Mozart; transcriptions from the eighteenth century 
by Sam Franko: “Tambourin,” Hasse; “Entr’acte,” 
Grétry; “Pantomime,” Mozart; “Rigaudon,” Monsigny ; 
andante and rondo from the symphonie Espagnole, Lalo. 

Miss Gresser was warmly received by a large and friend- 
ly audience. She responded with two encores, and was the 
recipient of many beautiful flowers. 

Miss Gresser was accompanied by Richard Epstein, 
whose musicianly performance materially added to the suc- 
cess of this recital. 





Mrs. Emblen Sings for Marconi Society. 


Ruth Emblen, the soprano whose range is from F below 
the staff to F above it, and whose singing is marked by 
a thorough musicianship and a seriousness of intent, has 
received the following letter from one of the officials of 
the Marconi Society of Wheeling, W. Va., before which 
organization she sang recently: 

Dear Mrs. Your kind 
yesterday and was presented before the society at our meeting held 
last evening. 

We certainly desire to thank you for your extreme kindness and 
courtesy in assisting us at our entertainment held Tuesday last. Many, 
indeed, were the compliments passed upon your marvelous singing, 
and it was the opinion of the large audience, many of whom have 
been privileged to hear the world’s greatest vocalists in Italy, the 
home of musical culture, that your singing surpassed anything that 
they had ever been privileged to hear before. 

Again thanking you, we remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Tue Marconi Society, 
By Joseph Cambria. 


EMBLEN: note of thanks was received 





Matzenauer-Gabrilowitsch Boston Recital. 


On March 28 Margarete Matzenauer, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian 
pianist, will give a joint recital in Symphony Hall, Boston. 
This event promises to be one of the most interesting mu- 





concert singer. His first number, figiigecs. 
Fléger’s “Le Cor,” was listened to with ee 
much interest; his second number, ™ ; 
“Offrande,” R. Hahn, caused curiosity, 

but he finished singing Schu- 

mann’s “Les deux Grenadiers” there 

was nearly a riot. 


when 


On Thursday evening the auditorium 
of the club was even 
than on Monday. The news of the suc- 
cess of the first concert had spread 
about the town and increased the en- 
thusiasm created on the first occasion. 


more crowded 


night brought out the 
largest crowd. The artists being Al- 
bert Spalding, Artha Williston, Jeanne 
Woolford and the reappearance of 
Leon Rothier. Of this quartet, Mr. 
Spalding proved the centre of attrac- 
tion. Many Montclair people who had 
heard the young violinist on previous 


Thursday 








occasions flocked to the auditorium 
early in order to give him a royal wel- 
come. Every number, on his program 
was enthusiastically received. His own “Alabama” proved 
a feature, as it suggested the old plantation melodies. His 
masterful rendering of the Wieniawski polonaise in A was 
one of the best of the entire concert. 

Artha Williston, immediately sang her way into the 
hearts of the audience. Her singing of the “Madame 
Butterfly” aria “One Fine Day,” proved a rare treat. 
“Solvejgs Lied,” from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite was much 
enjoyed. 

Jeanne Woolford created an excellent impression in two 
of Edward Maryon’s songs “Revelation” and “Go, Lovely 


MONTCLAIR CLUB HOUSE, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


sical offerings of this year’s season at the Hub. Mme. 
Matzenauer will also appear in Boston with the Handel 
and Haydn Society on April 11. 





Chicago Clubs Reengage Miss Bach. 


Henriette Bach, the violinist, has just returned to New 
York from Chicago, where she has been particularly suc- 
cessful in public and private appearances. Her solo play- 
ing before several of the leading clubs of that city was the 
occasion for reengagements for next season. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
IN FINE “POP” CONCERT. 


Dr. Kunwald Presents Dignified Program to 
Enthusiastic Audience— Current 
Notes of Interest. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, March 10, 1915. 

The popular concert last Sunday in Music Hall presented 
a program rather more serious than is the rule at these 
concerts, but Dr. Kunwald’s earnest efforts to widen the 
musical horizon of the Sunday “Pop” goers met with 
gratifying success. While the march from “Aida,” with 
which Dr. Kunwald opened the program, is fairly well 
known, it can hardly be called popular in the sense of being 
hackneyed. The overture from “The Mute de Portici,” by 
Auber, which was received with real enthusiasm, is not 
often heard on a popular program, and has therefore not 
yet become stale by constant repetition. Two Roumanian 
rhapsodies by Enesco, played at the Symphony concerts last 
season, met with even more insistent applause at the popu- 
lar concert on this occasion. The rich orchestration and 
vivid color of these rhapsodies command instant attention. 
The concluding number of an exceptionally interesting pro- 
gram was the Strauss waltz, “Sounds from the Vienna 
Woods.” Sigurd Frederiksen, one of the orchestra cellists, 
was the soloist, playing an adagio by Godard and a Taran- 
telle by Popper. 


CurreENtT NOTEs. 


Frederic Shailer Evans last Friday evening supplemented 
his recent social celebrations of his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as a teacher on the artist faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, with a noteworthy demonstration 
of the accomplishment of a half dozen members of his 
master class. Fanny Louise DesJardins, a young pianist in 
her early teens with many exceptional qualifications to her 
credit, played in a surprisingly mature manner the G minor 
prelude and fuge of Bach, two movements from the Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 31, No. 3, and the Rubinstein “Bar- 
carolle,” A minor. Harry Spangler gave a good account 
of himself in a group of three Chopin etudes. Lloyd 
Miller, well known in this city in the two-fold capacity as 
pianist and singer, distinguished himself by an artistic and 
brilliant reading of the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto. 
Lucille Skinner, a pianist of charm, earned much applause 
by her well delivered allegro movement of the Reinecke 
concerto, F sharp minor. Louise Harrison ,Adams was 
warmly received, this being her first appearance in concert 
in Cincinnati for some years. Mrs. Adams played with 
exquisite finish and mature pianism the Brahms ballad, G 
minor, and the F sharp minor rhapsodie of Dohnanyi. 
Louise Bundshu contributed the Chopin-Liszt “Chant Pol- 
onaise” and the MacDowell polonaise, E minor, as also the 
closing number of the program, the first movement of the 
Grieg A minor concerto, revealing much temperament, 
ample technic and refinement. A large audience com- 
pletely filled the hall, demonstrating its appreciation by 
enthusiastic applause. 

Marcian Thalberg, the pianist, will give his second re- 
cital of the season at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Tuesday evening, March 16, his program to be devoted to 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. 

A number of fine voices were heard at the Conservatory 
of Music last Saturday evening when a dozen of Dr. Fery 
Lulek’s pupils participated in a song recital. Sara Blood, 
Adele Angert, Martha Craver and Doris Mason, who have 
had instruction under Dr. Lulek during the past two years 
demonstrated that their studies have been carried on to 
some definite purpose, their fine voices indicating ultimate 
success in artistic lines. Isadore Cohen, dramatic tenor, 
sang a group of two songs with fine effect, and 
Elwin Smith displayed a well placed lyric tenor voice 


and individualism in some Cadman and d’Hardelot 
songs. Blanche Hauer, a brilliant high soprano, won 
much applause by her singing of a Forster group. 


Constance Baur’s rich voice was heard to good effect 
in “Heimkehr,” Strauss, and “June,” Rummel. Mar- 
guerite Stegemiller exhibited a finely developed dramatic 
voice in her Brahms and Schumann songs. Etta Mastin 
and Emma Noe, well known through their frequent artistic 
appearances, distinguished themselves in groups of modern 
songs and Ruth Welch scored by her impassioned rendition 
of a Harriet Ware group. As a concluding number the 
Brahms’ “Liebeswalzer” were given by a five-fold quartet 
of mixed voices, the soloists of the evening being joined by 
Helen Grace, Miriam Mooney, Myrtle Connor, Mrs. Maur- 
ice Joseph, Ben Rubenstein, Harry Strub, Omar Wilson, 
Henry Grad and Harry Treiber. The “Liebeswalzer” were 


given with bewitching temperament, rhythm and tone color 
and entirely merited the storm of applause accorded their 
presentation by this semi-chorus of unusual voice material 
and musical talent. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was the scene yes- 
terday afternoon of a well given recital participated in by 
pupils of Miss Vardeman, Mr. Sederberg, Mr. Paalz, John 


A. Heffmann, Signor Tirindelli, Marcian Thalberg and 
Frederic Shailer Evans. Those appearing on the program 
were: Jane Steen, Mabelle Heger, Adele Lewis, Herbert 
Silbersack, Alma Brandewie, Cassie Walker, Virginia Lord, 
Nora Warner, Pauline Stemler, Grace Hillhouse and Mary 
and Sarah White. 

The evening of operatic selections presented at the 
Odeon last Tuesday evening by pupils from the class of 
Louise Dotti, of the College of Music, brought forth 
an exceedingly large and enthusiastic audience. There 
was a splendid array of promising voices heard and at 
times it was quite astonishing to note the excellence of 
their interpretations of many important operatic excerpts. 
There were also some advanced students who have been 
heard previously and again gave evidence of the steady 
progress which they are making in their preparation for 
professional achievement. Among those who acquitted 
themselves with especial credit may be mentioned Marie 
Hughes, Anna Von Unruh, Marcella Menge, Charlotte 
Sandman, Beatrice Wagoner, Edna Brockhoff, Cora Nash, 
Catherine Dieterle, Marguerite Heuerman, Laura McNutt, 
Lilly Hafford, Blanche and Irene Ritchie, Catherine Greg- 
ory and Mrs. Frank Peters. The program was auspiciously 
closed with the prayer (eight-part chorus) from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” in which the soprano solo by Flora Mis- 
chler was a feature. It was given under the direction of 
Louis Victor Saar. The chorus was made up of all the 
principals on the program and Elizabeth Higgins, Helen 
Kessing, Marion Lindsay, Reba Kyle, Agnes Pieper, Leah 
Fred, Lillian Werk, Ruth Scott, Gertrude Molloy, Correll 
Lutz, Martha Doerler, Hilda Schott, Virginia Seymour, 
Marie Harmon, Clara Groene, Ethel Crone, Emma Trinkle 
and Mrs. W. Pettibone. 

The College String Quartet with Johannes Miersch, first 
violin; William Morgan Knox, second violin; Walter Wer- 
ner, viola, and Ignace’ Arhiewicz, cellist, will give its third 
concert at the Odeon this evening. Music lovers and espe- 
cially serious minded students have expressed gratifica- 
tion over the delightful programs offered by the quartet 
this season, and many will regret that this will be the final 
concert of this series. The assisting artists will include 
Romeo Gorno, one of Cincinnati’s most popular pianists, 
and whose ensemble interpretations are especially note- 
worthy. He will be heard in the Dohnanyi quintet for 
piano and strings, a novelty that will be performed here in 
public for the first time. Additional variety will be added 
to the program by the presence of Hans Schroeder, bari- 
tone, who will offer a group of songs by model composers, 
assisted at the piano by Louise Victor Saar. 

Two talented pupils from the class of Albino Gorno, 
Emily Gaither and Frances Know, were heard in a duo 
piano recital at the Odeon on Tuesday night. Both young 
women have attained a high plane of artistic excellence 


under the tuition and inspiration of Signor Gorno and played 
with professional poise a group of numbers by Bach, Cou- 
perin and Beethoven, arranged for two pianos by Signor 
Gorno. They also played, later on in the evening, a minuet 
and “Burlesca,” by Signor Gorno, two Debussy arabesques, 
and the Arensky suite, op. 15. Florence Hawkins, a pupil 
of Lino Mattioli, sang a group of songs, displaying a well 
developed soprano voice of good quaiity. 

Mrs. Adolph Klein, pianist, who has often been heard in 
clubs and private homes, accepted a professional engage- 
ment Sunday when she went to St. Louis as the accom- 
panist for Vera Barstow, the violinist. Miss Barstow was 
the soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and 
declares she owes a large measure of her artistic success 
in St. Louis to the able and sympathetic accompaniments 
of Mrs. Klein. Jesste ParTtLon TYREE. 





Mrs. Macfarlane to Sing Women’s Songs. 


Harriet Story Macfarlane sang for the fifth time before 
the Jewish Women’s Club, Detroit, Mich., March 7. Cad- 
man’s “Long Room of the Sea,” “I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve” and “Calypso’s Song” were included on the pro- 
gram, which illustrated the development from simple folk- 
song to aria. Weston Gales, director of the Detroit Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, spoke on the instruments of the or- 
Mrs. Macfarlane is preparing a 
women composers’ songs, which she hopes will bear a 


chestra. program of 


special interest to women’s clubs. 





Lucy Gates in Springfield. 


Lucy Gates, soprano, sang at the Springfield, Mass., con- 
cert of Sunday afternoon, January 3, with such success 
that she was offered a return engagement for February 25. 
These concerts are conducted by Arthur H. Turner and are 
extremely popular with the music lovers of the Massachu- 
setts capital. There were about thirty-two hundred people 
in the audience on Janury 3, and at the second appearance 
of this popular singer the large armory held four thousand 
expectant listeners and over two thousand had to be turned 


away. 





Foster & David to Manage Wittgenstein. 





Foster & David announce that they will manage the 
tour next season of Victor Wittgenstein, the young pianist, 
whose two New York recitals at Aeolian Hall were treated 
Mr. Wittgenstein 
For several 


so enthusiastically by the music critics. 
has had unusual advantages in his studies. 
years he was a pupil of Edward MacDowell, and after the 
latter’s death he continued his studies in Europe. Upon 
his return to America he studied with Rafael Joseffy. 
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Seagle’s Rare Vocalism. 


igle’s New York recital on March 8, was an 
ise succes Carnegie Hall was filled and it was 
mong the audience were many well known 
icians and singers of all grades, from the Metropolitan 
concert singers to the mere student, 
»f gaining something from the almost 
le art of the great baritone. It is certain that 
Seagle’s art was never better shown than upon this 
The perfection of his vocal technic, his fine 
rasing and musicianship, and withal the great dignity 
charm of his singing rank him among the most inter- 
gers before the public today. 
gram was as follows 
N ‘ Fig Mozart 
B Benedetto Marcello 
vase ndete .......Bononcini 
Sixteenth Century French 
S'xteenth Century French 
Sixteenth Century French 
.Chausson 
M ne s . Debussy 
Recue nt : .... Debussy 
..Cui 
. Dupare 
{ zzarone ..-. Ferrari 
p .. Moussorgsky 
I , ... Schubert 
.. Schubert 
.. Schumann 
Waldgegend . . Schumann 
Pr ns s Lied ... Schumann 
W ( I Were the Tender Apple Blosso1 Old Irish 
B t B Old Trish 
A R Spring Frank Bibb 
M , Blair Fairchild 
3 Edward Horsman 
Mr. Seagle was especially happy in his interpretation of 
Marcello aria and the “Musette” in the first group. 
All of this group were given with that perfection of bel 
canto of which Seagle is capable, but to these two songs 
especially the singer lent an especial charm and grace, pos- 
bly due to the quality of the compositions themselves. 
second group Debussy’s “Mandoline” was received 
uch applause as may truthfully be termed an ovation 
Mr. Seagle was forced to repeat this number. At the 
this group he sang Moussorgsky’s “Chanson de la 
and in the next group Schumann’s “Standchen” 
ad to be repeated. 
One of the surprising things about Seagle’s art is that 
vines the beauties of the Italian bel canto with the 
nost advanced modern dramatic style, a combination 
, it will be acknowledged by all, is rare indeed, On 
les during this recital it was heard said that Seagle 
Id be on the operatic stage, but if Seagle on the stage 


Id mean the e withdrs awal of Seagle from the concert 
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platform, it would certainly be a case for distinct regret. 
Certainly Seagle’s power as a dramatic singer as well as in 
the lyric forms would appear to qualify him fully for 
operatic work, but his immense versatility and comprehen- 
sive command of tonal color, his complete understanding 
of the varied styles of various schools and epochs, render 
his art also particularly conformable to the demands of 
the concert stage. It is impossible after hearing a pro- 
gram of the varied sort here given to say that Seagle was 
at his best in any one particular class of song. 

The accompaniments were played in a brilliant manner 


by Frank Bibb. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION MUSIC. 


Impressive Dedicatory Exercises with Melodic 
Accompaniment—Bands and Orchestras Are 
Numerous at the Big Fair—Notes. 











San Francisco, Cal., March 10, 1915. 

Musical activity during the first week of the Panama- 
Pac‘fic International Exposition proved decidedly interest- 
ing. The dedication exercises on February 20 beneath the 
scintilating Tower of Jewels formed an imposing spectacle. 
The assemblage of notables and their audience listened to 
a large chorus directed by Wallace Sabin, sing strains from 
Haydn’s “Creation” with brass band accompaniment. Later 
in the day Mr. Sabin inaugurated the huge organ in Fes- 
tival Hall. This instrument is said to have 114 speaking 
stops. 

Each day of the opening week Clarence Eddy gave or- 
gan recitals in Festival Hall with interesting programs. 
Mr. Eddy also dedicated the pipe-organ at the Illinois 
State Building on February 26 with a recital. 

Other dedication services during the first week of the 
exposition were those in the Japan, Canada, Norway, Phil- 
[:ppine, Ohio and Illinois buildings, which were enhanced 
in interest by the Exposition Band under Charles H. Cas- 
sasa. The Creatore and Thaviu bands also gave daily con- 
certs. Each afternoon and evening, fashionable society 
listened to promenade concerts by the Exposition Orches- 
tra at “Old Faithful Inn,” which is the elite dining resort 
on the Pleasure Zone. 

Notes, 

Mills College students in East Oakland had the honor 
of hearing the piano virtuoso, Rudolph Ganz, recently. 

The writer heard Efrem Zimbalist in a violin recital 
at the Columbia Theatre on the afternoon of February 28. 
His principal numbers were a concerto by Spohr and the 
“Faust” fantasie by Wieniawski. 

This coming week will be an extremely busy one in mu- 
sical matters, including grand opera, symphony, annual 
chorus festival, chamber concert, violin, ‘cello, song and 
organ recitals. Henry B. BAERMAN. 





Kansas Musical Doings. 





Lindsborg, Kans., March 3, 1915. 

With a certain amount of justifiable pride, the people of 
Kansas in general, and those of Lindsborg in particular, 
read every now aud then of addresses made by some of 
the foremost musicians all’ over the country asking for 
better appreciation of choral music. It is frequently pointed 
out that “Community Music” is a great asset in the de- 
velopment of appreciation for choral music and very often 
are the “Messiah” Festivals at Lindsborg, Kan., held up 
as an example of what can be done. 

For the past thirty years the “Messiah” has been ren- 
dered annually by a local chorus of not less than five hun- 
dred voices. It is a true community affair. Ten weeks be- 
fore Easter, two rehearsals each week begin. Not only 
singers of Lindsborg, but those within an area of fifteen 
miles attend these rehearsals. The conductor does not need 
to worry about poor attendance. There is a rule that re- 
vokes membership in the chorus after five unexcused ab- 
scences, and none of the members takes a risk. As many 
as three generations sing in the chorus. It is true that 
there are voices and voices; some bad and some good, but 
when the large instrument is played upon, only the good is 
noticeable, There are probably choruses that sing with bet- 
ter tone quality and finer shading, but it would be difficult 
to find a chorus that sings “The Messiah” with more reli- 
gious fervor and that impresses its audience in that respect 
especially as the “Messiah” chorus of Lindsborg. The 
singing of “The Messiah” is part of its religion. The 
chorus sings it as a service to Him who gave the beautiful 
and noble art of music, to be used for His glory. One 
reads often that a certain singer was warmly applauded 
after singing, for instance, “Why Do the Nations Rage.” 
In Lindsborg no applause is permitted. The community 
enjoys the singing of its own people, but also appreciates 
the fine art of those at the head of the musical profession. 
And so Lindsborg has had many artists in her midst.. To 





name a few only, Sembrich, Nordica, Schumann-Heink, 
Langendorff, Alice Nielsen, Dr. Wiillner, Bispham, Godow- 
sky, Christine Miller, Julia Claussen, Gadski and many 
others too numerous to mention. The Bethany College Or- 
chestra always accompanies the chorus and consists of 
thirty to forty members. The number varies each year. 
The orchestra is made up of students at the conservatory 
and home talent. This orchestra gives several concerts 
during the year. 

Besides “The Messiah” chorus there is a Musical Art So- 
city, a chorus of sixty voices, which gives two concerts 
during the year. Among others, this society has given 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment,” Mendelssohn's “Elijah” and Gounod’s 
“Faust”—a sufficient evidence that choral music is being 
well developed at Lindsborg. 

There are numerous other towns in Kansas that must be 
mentioned for their interest in musical affairs. Hutchin- 
son has a fine, up to date music club. Every year Hutch- 
inson presents a series of concerts given by artists of in- 
ternational fame, and lately supported three performances 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, with record breaking at- 
tendance. Wichita has a good orchestra of home talent and 
also a choral society and an excellent artist course. Em- 
poria has a good choral society, which has rendered many 
of the standard oratorios and cantatas in a very creditable 
way. Topeka has recently organized a local oratorio 
chorus, which rendered “The Messiah” in fine style at its 
initial performance. This organization has 200 voices. 
And so other places in Kansas that are “doing things” mu- 
sically might be mentioned. 

“The Messiah” week at Lindsborg begins March 28 and 
lasts until April 4. 





McConnell Vocal Trio Activities. 


On March 4 and 5, the McConnell vocal trio appeared 
under the auspices of the People’s Music League, at Pub- 
lic Schools 67 and 30, New York, on which occasion they 
sang solos, duets and trios. On March 18, they will appear 
again for the League at Public School No. 40, Bronx. At 
the close of the concert on March 5, children and parents 
came to the stage and asked the artists to sing more, and 
requested also that they return soon, 





“[ would I were a bird,” she sang. 

“I would you were,” said her husband. “You would go 
South for the winter without its costing me anything.”— 
Life. 
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THOS. BEECHAM’S BOMBSHELL. 


Attack on Musical Colleges - Incompetent Foreigners Exposed 
-—British Critics Blind to British Virtues. 





A striking speech, containing many scathing comments 
upon British musical methods and taste, was delivered by 
Thomas Beecham, the well known conductor, at the annual 
meeting last night of the Royal Manchester College of 
Manchester. 

Confessing that he himself had not been educated at a 
musical academy or college, he said he had the most pro- 
found contempt for all such organizations. He would not. 
however, deliver a lecture justifying his opinion, which he 
could quite easily do, and would not demonstrate the utter 
inutility of studying music at all. There was only one 
thing to do when one decided to become a musician—elect 
to be born a genius, and everything would be added to one. 
It was the only way. He would not point out to them the 
enormous successes of those institutions in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, but at the same time, with the steady 
growth of these musical institutions, the standard of knowl- 
edge, taste, creation, and execution was visibly diminish- 
ing. 

“We are at this moment in this country,” he pursued, 
“at the parting of the ways. The war is the great awak- 
ener, and so far from being a misfortune, has produced 
the miracle of miracles. I for one have been laboring to 
expel from this country for the last ten or fifteen years all 
the incompetent foreigners—and they are nearly all pro- 
foundly incompetent—that I knew of. I have written in 
the press, I have agitated, publicly and privately, without 
I have brought forward artist after artist of Eng- 
lish birth, orchestra after orchestra of entirely English 
composition, but I have been knocked down at each of my 


success. 


appearances by the sledge hammer strokes of the British 
critics, who steadily refused to entertain the idea that any- 
thing British can be of the slightest good. 

“The war has altered all that. 
ure that all those people | have championed for the last 


I see to my great pleas- 


five, six, eight, or ten years who have been the most de- 
spised and the most rejected are all now, since the begin- 
ning of the war, welcomed as great geniuses. 
coveries on their part are very touching to me, and very 
gratifying—it is only a pity they did not make them a 
little bit sooner. 

“We are at the parting of the ways in England, and it 


These dis- 


remains for you, the younger generation, to continue suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully the battle that some of us have 
fought for ten or fifteen years—a battle which has been 
fought for you. I don’t want you to get one thing into 
your head—that now that we are reawakening a sadly 
needed national spirit here in England you have simply got 
to sit and wait for the prizes of the musical profession to 
fall into your lap. That will not happen. There is no 
place in music today for anyone who is not profoundly 
competent and efficient. The kingdom of music is less like 
a republic than anything else in the world—it is an aris- 
tocracy, and every one going into the profession should 
make up their mind to be a musical and mental aristocrat.” 

It was from that point of view, or rather lack of that 
point of that they had suffered in England. 
They had not suffered from lack of opportunity. There 
had been splendid opportunities in England for English 
composers, much better than there were on the Continent— 
splendid opportunities for English executants and artists ; 
but they had been too backward to seize them, or had come 
forward too ill equipped to make use of them. There never 
was a time in the musical history of this country when they 
should be better equipped than in the next two or three 
years. 

“I see with a great deal of pleasure.” said Mr. Beecham, 
“that this is only the twenty-first year of your existence. 
I should not take the trouble to say anything to you at all 
if you were one of the older, more ancient, and profoundly 
useless institutions of London. Those have long ceased to 
be of the slightest use to any one. I speak entirely from 
the point of view of the practical musician. You are still 


view, 


You are young and enthusi- 
astic, and though you have up to the present time accom- 
plished absolutely nothing there is still plenty of time, and 
you will probably not make the same mistakes as your 
hopelessly effete, played out, and useless brethren in Lon- 
don.” 


more or less in your infancy. 


Reviewing musical history in this country for the past 
ten or twenty years, he said that he had seen in England 
during that time a very considerable advance in some di- 
rections and a very considerable retrogression in others. 
One could only compare this country with our great friend 
and great enemy Germany. He said friend because we had 
unfortunately owed far too much to Germany in the past 
In certain branches of musical study and life there had 
been in Germany a steady retrogression and decadence for 
the last thirty or forty years. There had been in exactly 
those similar branches in England a steady advance. There 
were in England at the present day five or six first rate 
orchestras—in Germany there was not one—one might per- 
haps be found in Vienna. We had nothing to learn from 


the Germans at all, and had had nothing for the last thirty 
or forty years on the side of instrumental playing. The 
Germans had not produced for years one single pianist, a 
single violinist, a single instrumental artist of any conse- 
quence whatever of the first rank. They had steadily gone 
down the hill, and he was pleased to be able to say that 
the advance in instrumental playing in this country in the 
last fifteen or twenty years had been tremendous. 

We had also rekindled once more in England—he 
thought successfully, and, he hoped, permanently—the flame 
of musical inspiration as far as composition was concerned, 
in which we had had unprecedented activity in the last 
twenty-five years. Of course, by far the greater part had 
been entirely misplaced. It had been said that there was 
nothing more terrible than ignorant activity, and the ma- 
jority of our composers had gone on those lines. But we 
had produced a quantity of very promising work, some of 
it of the first order, and there was nothing on the Con- 
tinent today superior to it in quality. 

There was an English composer whom for years he (Mr. 
Beecham) had played in this country and endeavored to 
exhibit in all his various and many sided qualities to the 
English people, and that was an Englishman born in York- 
shire, who was nearly fifty years of age and was only just 
beginning to come into his own in this country. He was 
popular on the Continent, and was widely known all 
through Germany, where he was considered by a certain 
section of the German critics and public to be superior to 
any of their living composers. He was present on the 
platform that night, and he was Frederick Delius. He was 
the only English composer who was known on the Con- 
tinent at all, and one work of his had been played sixty 
times in Germany last year. 

Here we still awaited the verdict of posterity. We might 
hustle up posterity a bit, and give some of our own com- 
posers the meed due to them during their lifetime. 

English singing Mr. Beecham described as hopeless and 
tragic. How many artists had the schools of music in 
England produced in the last ten years? Not one single 
singer of not even the first rank, or yet of the second rank. 

The Manchester institution was yet young, and was prob- 
ably the only school of music. with the possible excepticn 
of the one in 
which there 


Birmingham, which was also young, for 
still grace and salvation— 
there was none at all for the schools of London, which did 
nothing, produced nothing, and were hopeless. He warned 
them against the spirit of dilettantism, of lethargy, and of 
amateurism, which had been artistic 
profession in this country, and which had got to go. They 
should work twice as hard as before, for they had to jus- 
tify the opportunities now vouchsafed to them.—The Man- 
chester Courier, Saturday, December 5, 1914. 
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Borwick in Beethoven. 


soloist at the master composer 
concert of the New York Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on March 9. The composer represented 
upon this occasion was Beethoven, the works chosen being 
the seventh symphony, the concertos in C minor and in G 
for piano and orchestra and the adagio from the ballet 
“Prometheus.” 

Borwick’s art may be said to be particularly adapted to 
the playing of Beethoven and his rendering of these two 
concertos was masterly in the extreme. He possesses a 
lightness of touch and brilliancy combined with depth of 
interpretative power and sonority of tone which render 
his playing of the classical school unusually effective. 

It would be possible to enter into a deep discussion as 
to the value of Beethoven’s style of piano writing as shown 
in these concertos for the exploitation of the solo artist, 
but that is certainly unnecessary. It suffices to say that 
Borwick proved upon this occasion that these works hold 
for him a message which he can tell to his audience in no 
uncertain terms, and the artist’s complete understanding 


Leonard Borwick was 


of the composer’s intentions gave his playing that touch 
of sincerity without which no art manifestation is of much 
value. Borwick undoubtedly is one of the most success- 
ful interpreters of the classical school now before the 
public. 





Dr. Carl Presents Beach Program. 


Dr. William C. Carl, organist and choir director of the 
old First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, New York, arranged a: special musical program 
composed entirely of compositions by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
for the morning service on Sunday last. On Sunday, 
March 21 at St. Bartholomew’s Church, the “Benedictus,” 
from her “Service in A” will be performed by the quartet 
and chorus under the direction of Arthur T. Hyde. 





With a view to stimulating recruiting, Harry Lauder 
has organized a special band of pipers, which is to tour the 
whole of Scotland and the north of England. The band 
has been officially recognized by the War Office, 
be expected to play a prominent part in the 
campaign.—London Musical News. 
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KANSAS CITY EVENTS. 
March. 7 


Mo., 7, 
Last Tuesday afternoon occurred the fifth symphony 
concert of the season. 


Kansas City, 1915. 
It was a notable event for two rea- 
sons, the first public. performance of the symphonic poem, 
“Mime La La’s Vision,” by Carl.Busch, and the first hear- 
ing in this city of Saint-Saéns’ symphony No. 3, in C minor. 
Under the direction of Mr. Busch the symphonic poem was 
revealed a virile, tender beautiful inspiration. Charmingly 
Indian in its descriptive passages and nobly universal in 
the portrayal of the vision of a maiden’s hero—this poem 
is one of three just off the press of the Franz Jost pub- 
lishing house of Leipsic. Mr. Busch is the subject of a lot 
of complimentary talk regarding this, his last composition. 
The Saint-Saéns symphony was heard with great interest 
It was perhaps as great as anything the orchestra has un- 
dertaken and was creditably played. Katharine Goodson 
gave a finely balanced and energetic performance of the 
Grieg concerto in A minor. She was generously encored. 

Catherine Ensminger, soprano, pupil of Bertha Schuette, 
gave a public recital in Morton’s Hall last night. Her pro- 
gram was varied and gave excellent opportunity for 
fine coloratura singing. 


her 
She was assisted by Solon Robin 
son, pianist, and Ella Schuette, accompanist. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O., municipal organist of 
Atlanta, Ga., under the direction of the Kansas City As- 
sociation of Organists, gave a recital in the Independence 
Avenue Christian Church on Thursday Mr. 
Kraft proved an organist of unusual merit. His technic is 
positively dazzling. 


evening. 


No less wonderful is his unusual and 
superb mastery of the organ registration. 

Esther Seisted, soprano, pupil of Franklyn Hunt, gave an 
interesting program of songs at the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Tuesday evening. She was assisted by George O 
Inness, also a pupil of Mr. Hunt, and Norma Troje, violin- 
ist, pupil of William A. Bunsen. 
appreciated by a large audience. 


The program was much 


Edna Forsythe’s vocal pupils gave a varied and most in- 
teresting program in Studios Building, Saturday afternoon. 
The pupils all sang well and reflected the careful, intelli- 
gent training Miss Forsythe is capable of giving. Geraldine 
Shepard assisted, adding the “Preludium” and “Witches 
MacDowell, and the first movement of the 
Mendelssohn G minor concerto for piano. 


Dance,” by 
GENEVE LICHTENWALTER 


Fort Wayne Symphony Concert. 

Herewiti reproduced is a program given by the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Symphony Orchestra, John L. Verweire, 
conductor, at Shrine Hall, Fort Wayne, February 22, 1915. 
Florence Huebner-Dukes, pianist, was the soloist. 

The program: “Huldigungs Marsche” (Wagner) 
symphony in C (Beethoven), orchestra; second arabesque 
(Debussy), Tarantella from “Venezia e Napoli” (Liszt), 
Florence Huebner-Dukes ; 
tered Bride” (Smetana), “Romance” 
chestra; “Rendezvous” (Poldini), arabesques on Strauss’ 
“Blue Danube” (Schulz-Evler), Florence Huebner-Dukes : 
dance suite (Ivan Tschakoff), orchestra. 

Of this concert the Fort Wayne Daily News, February 
23, 1915, gave this review: 


first 


Three Dances from the “Bar- 


(Tschaikowsky), or 


“Lovers of music enjoyed quite a treat last evening in 
the concert which the Fort Wayne Symphony Orchestra 
gave at the Shrine Temple with Florence Huebner-Dukes 
as soloist. The orchestra has been reorganized since last 
season and now with a membership of fifty men and wom- 
en is one of which Fort Wayne may well feel proud to be 
the possessor. Ver- 


wetre it has made very noticeable progress and the pro 


Under the able direction of John L. 


gram rendered last evening was well chosen and one that 
appealed to everyone who heard it. Numbers of the best 
known of the old composers were given in a manner which 
Mrs. Dukes 
whose artistic piano work is known to all the city, gave 
her first number with her usual brilliancy, but due to in 


showed careful study and earnest rehearsal. 


disposition she was forced to forego her second appear- 
ance. The entertainment was one of great pleasure from 
start to finish and those who attended will look forward 


with eagerness to the second concert of the season.” 





Whether or not the story of the Oxen Minuet is true ot 
not true does not spoil a very pretty tale which has been 
associated with this popular classic for a very long time. It 
is said that a butcher of the festive Austrian capital once 
had the impudence to ask Haydn to compose a minuet for 
the wedding of his daughter to a peasant. Haydn at first 
was inclined to refuse this offer, but later he good naturedly 
consented to write the desired piece. The butcher was de- 
lighted with the coveted piece, and in order to show his 
appreciation presented Haydn with a huge ox. This he is 
alleged to have brought to the composer’s door with great 
ceremony. The ox was decked with ribbons and brandished 
gilded horns, Haydn is said to have been greatly pleased 
with the gift—The Etude. 
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The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, which gave its 
first concert in Winona last evening, is an organization of 
which the State of Minnesota should be very proud. 
hough every one in the Northwest acknowledges the high 
quality and standing of the orchestra, its really phenome- 
nal career is not everywhere fully appreciated. Twelve 
years ago there was no Minneapolis Orchestra; today it 


s acknowledged by learned music critics from thé Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic to be one of the three supreme 
orchestras of the United States. i 

The significance of this statement may be made clearer 
by a little analysis and comparison. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was organized in 1881, and has been, during its 
thirty-four years of existence, under the baton of six dif- 
ferent conductors. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra was 
ganized nine years later, though its nucleus was com- 
posed of a group of fifty musicians brought from New 
York by Theodore Thomas, when he left the East to con- 
tinue his wonderful musical mission in the Middle West. 
he Chicago orchestra has had two conductors, Theodore 
Thomas and Frederick Stock. 

Unprecedented Achievement. 

The age of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is 
about one-third that of these other two organizations, and 
yet this vigorous youngster among orchestras has rapidly 
passed many others and taken Ws place fairly alongside the 
two veterans of Boston and Chicago in a little less than 
twelve years. This achievement is unprecedented in the 
musical history of the world. 

The Minneapolis orchestra owes its rapid rise chiefly to 
two forces: the personality and talents of Emil Oberhoffer, 
its conductor, and the loyal, sustained and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Orchestral Association and the citizens of Min- 

eapolis Che great initial force, of course, was Mr. 

berhoffer, who is a rare combination of musician and 
business man with sufficient magnetism to inspire his pub- 
lic, his financial supporters and his musicians. 

None Self Supporting. 


I 


It should*be unnecessary to state that there is no such 
thing in the world as a self supporting symphony orches- 
tra of the highest type. Musicians such as those who now 
compose the rank and file of the Minneapolis orchestra 
command large salaries; for, contrary to a curiously per- 
sistent and entirely erroneous opinion, the orchestra is 
not made up of Minneapolis men. There are in the present 
body of eighty musicians only six of the original orches- 


tra, all the remainder being imported men who have been 


drawn from the ranks of every great orchestra in the 
world, while the principals of the different sections are 

olo artists recognized all over the world of music. To 
cite only two instances, Richard Czerwonky, concertmaster 

nd head of the first violin section, and Carl Scheurer, 
head of the viola section, were personally selected and 
brought to this country from the famous orchestra of 
Cologne, Germany, by Dr. Karl Muck when he was called 
to take his present position as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Many simiar instances in the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra might be related. 

Profit Is Impossible. 

With eighty musicians commanding salaries meet with 
their quality, with managerial and office staff sufficient to 
look after its business affairs, with the enormous annual 
rental of the Auditorium and a hundred and one other 
expenses, it is impossible for the Minneapolis orchestra 
to give a sufficient number of concerts during the season to 
make any profit, or even to pay expenses. The annual 
leficit of the Minneapolis orchestra is met from a guar- 
anty fund of $65,000, which is subscribed gladly by loyal 
citizens of Minneapolis for the support of what they be- 
lieve to be the biggest esthetic advertising asset the city 

ild possibly possess. This fund is not required in full, 

the deficit is prorated among the subscribers; that is 
when 60 per cent. of the fund is needed to meet the deficit, 
individual who has subscribed $100 is assessed $60, the 
ne whose subscription is $1,000 is assessed $600, and so 





Io one who has watched the development of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra from its inception as closely 
s the present writer, not all the joy of its success lies in 
» growth and betterment of the orchestra itself. Equally 
pleasurable has been the privilege of watching the cor- 
relative growth of musical taste and enthusiasm in Min- 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 


By Caryl B. Storrs, 
Dramatic and Musical Editor of the Minneapolis Tribune. 
(From the Winona, Minn., Independent.) 
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neapolis. The orchestra has given every season for sev- 
eral years more concerts than any other symphonic body 
in the United States. The present season, for instance, 
is making upon Mr. Oberhoffer, in the exacting work of 
program construction and upon the orchestra rehearsing 
those programs, demands that seem almost prohibitive in 
their magnitude to any one who knows what the adequate 
preparation of orchestral music means. 


Series of Concerts. 

The backbone of an orchestral season, of course, is its 
series of symphony concerts. ‘Twelve of these are being 
given in Minneapolis this winter, which means the selec- 
tion and preparation of twelve different symphonies, with 
overtures, suites and solo numbers enough to make up two 
hour programs. This work during the present season has 
been increased more than fifty per cent. by the preparation 
of eight symphony programs to be given in the St. Paul 
Auditorium, nearly all of which have been different from 
those given in Minneapolis. The difficulty of selecting 
symphonies for these concerts has been increased by the 
fact that the nine Beethoven symphonies, the usual havens 
of refuge for the distracted orchestral conductor, are be- 
ing played at a special series of six all Beethoven pro- 
grams, presented on weekday afternoons, and, therefore, 
have not been available for the Friday evening concerts. 

Most delightful of all the concerts to one who likes to 
observe the audience are the twenty-one popular Sunday 
afternoon concerts and the six concerts given for school 
children, with verbal explanations by Mr. Oberhoffer. It 
should be mentioned that Minneapolis is the only city in 
the world where popular concerts for twenty-five and fifty 
cents and children’s concerts for ten and fifteen cents are 
given by a full symphony orchestra under its own con- 
ductor. 

Fifty-five Concerts. 

The total number of concerts given by the orchestra in 
Minneapolis this season will be fifty-five, each before a 
practically sold out house in an auditorium seating about 
2,800 people. Multiply 2,800 by 55 and you will realize 
that a good many people, even reckoning in the duplicates, 
have learned to enjoy orchestral music in Minneapolis. 

The fifty-five local concerts will be more than trebled 
by the eight St. Paul concerts, the twelve Eastern tour 
concerts and the more than 100 concerts to be given during 
the spring tour. 

And when the spring tour ends on June 5, and the or- 
chestra has made a record of more than 165 concerts since 
October 25, who shall say that the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra is not a vital force in the cause of good music 
in the United States? 





Mabel Sharp Herdien Awarded Bronze Medal. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien, the soprano, of Chicago, is the 
proud possessor of a bronze medal, which was presented 
to her after her singing in “The Children’s Crusade” at 
Toronto, Canada, with the famous Mendelssohn Choir, Dr. 
A. Vogt, conductor. On one side is Dr. Vogt’s picture, 
on the other the figures of “Three Children,” symbolizing 
the “Children Three” in the “Children’s Crusade.” 

Mrs. Herdien sang this work four time with the To- 
ronto Mendelssohn Choir. She has sung the part of the 
blind child ten times and has made this one of the best 
in her repertoire. The first time Mrs. Herdien sang it 
with the Apollo Club of Chicago, W. L. Hubbard, the 
critic on the Chicago Tribune, said of her work: 

“Mabel Sharp Herdien scored the soloistic success of the 
evening. Her voice was unusually beautiful, and her use 
of it called for only the sincerest commendation. She 
sang with authority, with feeling, and with rare good taste 
in phrasing and shading.” 

The following, written by Glenn Dillard Gunn. ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune after her appearance at the 
Evanston Music Festival: 

“The soloists, without exception, were splendidly suited 
to the parts assigned them. Mabel Sharp Herdien en- 
dowed the principal soprano role with such rare beauties 
of vocal art that one is tempted to describe her share in 
the performance as the finest example of song heard in 
oratorio this season. Her voice has gained in evenness. 
in intensity, and in variety of tone until one must seek 
her rivals among the famous stars of the lyric stage.” 











Percy Grainger in Boston. 


Again also the curious and the cultivated with music—and, after 
all, they are an appreciable number in the concert going of Boston— 
bestirred themselves and gave Mr. Grainger an audience of numbers 
and quality rare for the first appearance of a heralded or an unher- 
alded pianist. . . . : 

Whatever he may do—the listener suspects in an instant—he will 
do out of a full heart, a quickened mind and give himself as wholly 
to it. Clearly Mr. Grainger is a fascinating and inspiriting person- 
ality as well as a remarkable pianist, a notable composer, and a cour- 
ageous apostle of music of and for the folk and of many another 
thing which is not quite yet the accepted fashion, 

Mr. Grainger’s program was as unusual in scope and arrangement 
as his aspect. . . . 

There is no “unifying” such a program; in fact in its diversity 
lay much of its interest and its charm; but it was comparatively easy 
to adjust it to one and another side of Mr. Grainger’s manifold per- 
sonality. . . . 

On the technical side, Mr. Grainger can do what he will with the 
piano and he is no unworthy pupil of such a “transcendental” tech- 
nician as Mr. Busoni. The subtle difficulties and pitfalls of Ravel’s 
“Undine” did not once ensnare him; he rose as it seemed instinct- 
ively to the peculiar and baffling fashion, in which in its demands 
upon the skill of the virtueso, Albefiiz has written his “Triana.” 
Grieg’s intricate harmonies in his folk pieces came almost simple and 
clear voiced off his fingers. Brahms asks much of the executive skill 
of the pianist in his variations; but Mr. Grainger played them as 
though to him they were spontaneous improvisation. In Bach’s pre- 
lude and fugue he more than once equalled his illustrious master in 
the ability with which under and around the long lines of the inter- 
woven motives, he kept figure and arabesque in clear play. Long 
before the concert was done, it was clear that Mr. Grainger can read- 
ily accomplish whatever feats of high dexterity or playful ornament 
that a composer may lay upon a pianist; that neither subtly woven 
underbody nor intricate unfolding transition and ascension baffles 
him; that he is alert to rhythm; that his range of touch is wide and 
sensitive; that he commands a rich and flowing tone and sensitively 
and variously colors it; and that he is a master of sustained song 
on the piano and with surprisingly little use of the pedals. Other- 
wise he has but one idiosyncrasy—his lingering over a concluding 
passage until the last overtone has vanished upon the air. 

All this fluent and fertile skill has become as second nature and 
purely executive means to Mr. Grainger—the instrument of his chos- 
en music and of his own individuality, somewhat as is the piano 
itself... . 

He would have his piano serve his mind, imagination and spirit 
to the full and so he has mastered it. 

Often Brahms’ Variations seem a grave, abstruse and reflective 
music that has even its moments of dull calculation. Heard through 
Mr. Grainger’s personality, they flowered into happy and spirited im- 
provisations. Each variation had its melodic, rhythmic and even 
harmonic savor; each ran its animated course in flowing and color- 
ful lines; each had mood and almost emotion; the abstruse Brahms 
smiled out of them through the sunny pianist Both made an in- 
tricate music not merely warm with life again, but actually playful in 
its suggestion. 

At the other extreme out of two of Grieg’s folk pieces and their 
bell like harmonies, heard them and afar, Mr. Grainger summoned 
no less the weirdness, the mistfulness, the strange penetrating quality 
that dwells in northern song. The clear light of the north was in 
his tones. . 

In his own folk pieces it was through the glow of his personality, 
the brightness of all his sensibilities, the high spirit of his transmis- 
sion was warming melody and brightening rhythm, while in simplicity 
and sincerity, he kept both to their natural voice unforced and un- 
clouded. A deep and true sympathy unveiled him as transcriber and 
pianist to all that the folk put into them. And he sang with even 
warmth of spirit, frankness of mood, and quick imagination, in his 
own piece of his native Australia. He is almost making first a folk 
music out of himself.—-Boston Transcript. (Advertisement.) 





A Talented Utah Conservatory Pianist. 


From an article appearing in The Deseret News (Utah), 
February 23, the following excerpts have been culled, 
which give due tribute to the pianistic achievements of 
Becky Almond, a pupil of the Utah Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and of the class of J. J. McClellan: 


An opportunity that comes but to few piano students was given 
to Becky Almond at the Salt Lake Theatre yesterday, when Professor 
McClellan, with whom she has lahored so long, introduced her to 
the Salt Lake public, supported by a symphony orchestra of thirty- 
five, with herself as the star, and everything else subordinated. .. . 

It is only truth to say that she was entirely deserving of all the 
honors showered upon her. That a girl of seventeen could play 
from memory two such exacting concertos as “The Emperor,” by 
Beethoven, and the Liszt concerto, No. 2, the first thirty-three min- 
utes long, the second almost as extended, rendering all the difficult 
pairs, runs, chords, harmonies and progressions, without a falter or 
a break, impairing to each the necessary expression, either of deli- 
cacy or power—is little short of wonderful, and it told unmistakably 
what her own native talents are. and the sort of instruction which 
has guided her, She played without a trace of embarrassment, and 
revealed that she is a budding artist, or perhaps it would be more 
just to say an artist who has already budded, The audience followed 
her work with wrapt attention and frequently punctuated the more 
telling portions of the concertos with strong bursts of applause. 

The orchestra, brought together by Professor McClellan, and which 
he kept together in fine shape, comprised over forty of the principal 
musicians of the city, with Arthur Freher as concert master. Their 
work throughout was of a highly artistic grade and the string sec- 
tions were especially fine. 








Franceska Kaspar Lawson’s Southern Tour. 





During February, Franceska Kaspar Lawson, the tal- 
ented soprano of Washington, appeared in recital in many 
Southern cities, including Oxford, Winston, Bristol, 
Greeneville, Jefferson City, Rogersville and Abingdon. 
Everywhere she scored a success which was entirely sin- 
cere, since it resulted in return engagements in each case. 
She also made her fourth appearance in two years at the 
National School of Domestic Science, Washington, D. C., 
where, as is to be expected, she is a popular favorite. 
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Buffalo. 


Telephone, North 1445 J, 
819 Richmond Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 12, 1915. 

The Buffalo Orchestral Society, under the direction of John Lund, 
gave its first concert at Elmwood Music Hall, on a recent Thurs- 
day evening. The large hall nearly filled by an audience 
that gave frequent and hearty demonstrations of approval. It is 
hoped that before long Buffalo may realize its ambition of having a 
permanent symphony orchestra of the first class, Judging from the 
interest shown thus far, the promoters feel that that time is very 
near. There will be three more concerts this season, the next to take 
place on March 18 with Kathleen Howard, contralto, as soloist, the 
dates for the last two being April 1 and April 15. 

@¢ ¢ 

Through the enterprise of a number of public spirited men and 
women the dream of a Buffalo Symphony Orchestra is in a fair way 
to be realized. They have assembled forty-six able players under the 
direction of John Lund, who has recently returned to Buffalo and 
who is eminently fitted to fulfill his duties. Mr. Lund, as well as 
the executive staff, have given their services gratuitously for this 
season. Others who have generously contributed to the success of 
the orchestra are the theatrical managers who released their men 
from their regular engagements in the theatre orchestras. It is the 
wish of the Buffalo Orchestral Society that the present series will 
result in the establishment of a permanent orchestra for next sea- 
son, though no attempt will be made to establish a large, first class 
orchestra for some time. That there may be a steady, healthy 
growth fostered by the people, rather than a few individuals, is the 
aim of the promoters. The programs, which are entirely in the 
hands of the conductor, John Lund, will be classical in character, 
but not beyond: the comprehension of the average musician. An 
effort will be made to combine musical education and musical enter- 
The interest manifested in the first concert has been en- 
couraging to the society and, with the remarkable development in 
music going on in the community, there should be an increasing 
enthusiasm for anything so vitally necessary to the artistic life of 
our beloved city. 


was 


tainment, 


> ®> ® 
Elena Gerhardt, the lieder singer, was the soloist at the second of 
the three artist recitals under the auspices of the Twentieth Century 
and Chromatic Clubs. The hall was filled to capacity by an audi- 
ence that thoroughly enjoyed Miss Gerhardt’s admirable singing. 
Mr. Epstein played delightful accompaniments. 
> ®¢ 
The Cincinnati Orchestra, Dr. 
gave a concert in Buffalo on Tuesday evening, March 2, in 
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Elmwood Music Hall. The remarkable force of Dr. Kunwald is 
reflected in the splendid work of the orchestra, which plays with a 
fire and brilliancy exhilarating in the extreme. All the requisites 
of ensemble work, unity, balance, ton¢ shadings, fine phrasing were 
abundantly present. The final number, Dohnanyi’s “Suite,” op. ro, 
was the favorite number, its varied character making strong appeal 
to the average musician. Ossip Gabrilowitsch played the Rachmani- 
noff piano concerto, No. 2, C minor, in a brilliant manner and 
was most enthusiastically applauded. 
OO 

The Music Committee of the Philharmonic Society 
the following program for the May Music Festival, to be given at 
Elmwood Music Hall on May 13, 14 and 15. Anna Case, soprano, 
will be the soloist. In the singing of the Coleridge-Taylor 
ber, “A Tale of Old Japan,” the chorus will be assisted by an or- 
chestra and the following soloists: Olive Klein, Margaret Keyes. 
Arthur Middleton and Lambert Murphy. For the second night 
Verdi’s ‘‘Manzoni Requiem” will be given with the assistance of 
Anna Case, Margarete Matzenauer, Paul Althouse and Clarence 
Whitehill. On the closirg night the program will be made up of 
Beethoven and Wagner numbers. The same soloists will appear. 
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contralto, and 


has announced 


num- 


Ethel Newcomb, 
Twentieth Century Hall recently. 


Clara Gabrilowitsch, pianist, ap- 
peared in joint recital at Mme. 
Gabrilowitsch was at her best in songs giving vent to her exuberant 
nature and was compelled to repeat several numbers. Miss New- 
comb’s gifts as a player are well known, as she has appeared here 
frequently with much success. 

©o° 

Two of the important musical events of the season are the Clef 
Club concerts. The first one took place on Thursday, February 4, 
at Elmwood Music Hall, with Andrea Sarto as soloist. By all of 
the critics it was pronounced one of the best concerts in the history 
of the club, which has to its credit some of the best choral singing 
ever done in this city. Mr. Jury, the conductor, arranged a splendid 
program not unpleasantly long. Mr. Sarto’s contribution to the suc- 
cess of the occasion was very great, his beautiful voice and artistic 
use of it eliciting warm aplause. 

oo 

Fritz Kreisler and Elizabeth von Endert were the artists for the 
fifth of the series of six subscription concerts given under the man- 
agement of Mai Davis Smith. The concert took place at Elmwood 
Music Hall before a capacity audience and seemed too short, a testi- 
mony to the perfect enjoyment derived from it. Mme. von Endert 
acquitted herself with great credit, contributing no small share to 
a very enjoyable concert. 

© 

Mrs. Alfred Jury, the vocal teacher, 
ber of her advanced pupils in recital. The young singers gave evi- 
dence of the thoroughness of their instruction. which was especially 
good in enunciation. Wenonah Moffett. a piano pupil of Arthur 
Jury, assisted and gave much pleasure by her excellent work. Mrs. 
Tury played the accompaniments in a finished manner. 

Cora J. Taytor. 


recently introduced a num- 





Rochester. 


Rochester, N. Y., March 9, 
Richard Tattersall, organist of the Church of St. Thomas, 
Ontario, and previously private Andrew Carnegie, in 
Skibo Castle, Scotland, gave an interesting and enjoyable recital at 
the Brighton Presbyterian Church, Monday evening, March 1. This 
recital was the third this season in a series of public services under 
the auspices of the Western New York Chapter of the Guild of Or- 
This chapter is to be congratulated upon the splendid inter- 
est it is arousing in organ recitals, this one drawing an audience 
which completely filled the large auditorium of the church. J. 
Guernsey Curtiss, baritone, and Marvin Burr, tenor, were the 
ing artists, with Mrs. O. M. Meyers as accompanist. 
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has won conspicuous success as 


1915. 
Toronto, 
organist to 


ganists. 


assist 


Margaret Keyes, who a concert 
contralto, returned to her native city to receive a most hearty wel- 
come, when she appeared as soloist with the Rochester Orchestra last 
The applause given her showed a sincere appre- 
ciation of her talents. Miss Keyes has a fine voice which she uses 
with much skill. She sang the aria, “Che Faro Senza,” from “Or- 
pheus and Eurydice,” Gluck, and a group of German, Italian and 
English songs. In a single choral number, the “March of the Goths,” 
by Kreigskotten, the Festival Chcrus, under the direction of Oscar 
Gareissen, made its appearance on the program. This chorus sings 
with precision and a volume of good tone. Future appearances will 
be watched with interest. The orchestral numbers of the evening 
were the symphonic suite, op. 35, “Scheherazade,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; the symphonic poem, “‘Les Preludes,” by Liszt, and “The 
of Tuonela,” by Sibelius. 


Monday evening. 


Swan 


ooo 
An interesting program was given before the members of th 
Tuesday Musicale at their morning recital, March 2, at the Genesee 
Valley Club. The chief interest centered in the cycle, ““The Legend 
of Nerbudda,” by Hubert Bath, given by Marie Dix Parmalee, Mrs 
Charles Hooker, Frank Spencer, Guernsey Curtiss, with Mrs. Charles 
Garner at the piano. The. musical setting of this legend is most 
effective, and very charming effects are introduced for all voices and 
for the piano. The parts were well sung by those appearing and 
Mrs. Garner’s accompaniments added much to the production. On 
the same program, Effie Knauss, violinist, played Handel’s sonata, 
D major, for violin and piano, MacDowell’s “With Sweet Lavender,” 
Debussy’s “En Bateau” and Tor Aulin’s “Humoresque,” with Mrs 
Hermann Kellner at the. piano, while Dorothy Gillett played Chopin’s 
hallade, G minor, op. 23. 


©o¢ 

Several concerts devoted to American music been given in 
the public schools during the year. These have generally taken the 
form of a group of a few Indian songs, followed by some traditional 
negro melodies and then some of the later American music. These 
recitals have been preceded by talks in the class room regarding early 
Indian music and negro music, instruments used and so forth, with 
a few words regarding prominent American composers, in all of 
which the students seem much interested. It is the belief of the 
supervisor of music, Elizabeth Casterton, that the pupils in the public 
schools should be instructed regarding the beginnings, the growth and 


have 








5 GITTES 


the encouragement of fact, that the study of 
American music should take its place in the music courses prescribed 
for American children. This seems a very sensible view when one 
considers that the folk music of foreign countries, upon which many 
music courses are built, in nowise interprets the life and interest 
of the American child. Furthermore, if future American citizens 
are to become supporters of American music, they should be led into 
an interest regarding the same during their early years. “ C. E. 


American music; in 





Baltimore. 
213 Prospect Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., 
unusual and thoroughly enjoyable song recital was given 
evening at the Lyric Assembly Hall by Elizabeth 
soprano. The program was of especial in 


Roland Park } 
9! 


March 4, 

\ very 
on Wednesday 
Gutman Katzenstein, 


terest, being composed of songs rarely or never heard here before in 
public. The first half of the evening was devoted to Russian and 
Yiddish folksongs, so arranged as to afford excellent contrasts 


American composers, 
Russian songs. Mrs 


Then followed a short group of new songs by 
and the program closed with a fine group of 


Katzenstein has a very sweet soprano voice, which she uses re 
markably well; her mezza voce being particularly delightful. Her 
chief charm, however, consists in her artistic presentation of her 
sougs. She was so filled with the spirit of each song that she drew 
her audience with her irresistibly, In the “Birch Tree,” by Gret 
chaninow, “Lilacs,” by Rachmaninoff, and 2 ballad called “The 


Child,” by Paschalov, 
a whole was Of such merit that it is scarcely 


she was at her best, although her recital as 


fair to discriminate in 


favor of any part. Such a recital is of educational value to the 
community. Henrietta Strauss was the accompanist. Mrs. Katzen- 
stein is an artist pupil of Caroll Badham Preyer. 
©oOo® 
On Tuesday evening an interesting recital of English songs and 


ballads was given at the Florestan Club, by Merrill Hopkinson, 
baritone. The old Scotch ballad, “Edward,” set to music by Loewe, 
was sung in masterly fashion, and Brockway’s “Agadhoe” was 
warmly applauded. In the opposite style was “The Little Gray 
Home in the West,” by Hermann Léhr, in which the charming 
simplicity and beautiful tenderness of the singer’s voice brought 
out unsuspected beauties. Excellent accompaniments were played 
by Alfred R. Willard. 
® @ ® 

A large audience attended the concert given at the Belvedere on 
Monday for the benefit of the Charitable Relief Socity. Jane Ham 
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Associate Congregational Church, 
> recitals of the Wagner operas. 





, and several episodes. 


venth of this season’s concerts was given 


Whenever local musical organi 


and hundreds had to be 


season’s performance. 








1, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 


Clara Gabrilowitsch 





» printed program was 





ilowitsch played a gavotte of his own composition. 





> than lived up to his reputation 


and in the last group were 
and two Kipling ballads, 
> audience was delighted 
Aab has long been 


are a keen and deep 


li the singer displayed even more 
received the most en- 








> cance'led owing to tabbe. 





San Antonio. 


Dvorak. The soloists were Mrs. Charles B. Gatewood, soprano, and 
Maurice M. Mathews, violinist. Mrs. Gatewood sang with splendid 
musical understanding two operatic arias, one from “Tosca” (Puc- 
cini) and one from “‘Manon Lescaut” (Puccini). Mr. Mathews showed 
himself to be a master of his instrument in “Rondo Capriccioso,” 
by Saint-Saéns. Both soloists were obliged to give an encore, 


oe 

Members of the D’Acugna’s Musical Society gave their first re- 
cital in the Gunter ball room, Monday evening, March 1. An at- 
tractive program was enjoyed by the large audience. Maestro and 
Mme. d’Acugna appeared, also their talented pupils. Josephine Luc- 
chese gave, in costume, the “‘Mad Scene,” from “Lucia.” Compo- 
sitions on the program were by Liszt, Denza, Chopin, Boito, Meyer- 
beer, Vieuxtemps, Bellini, Massenet, Bohm, Buzzi-Peccia and Doni- 
zetti. Cliff Drescher, flutist, played the obligato to Miss Lucchese’s 
number. 


OO 


presented 
home. 


Clara her piano pupils in recital, 


Mrs, StanLey WINTERS. 


Duggan Madison 


Tuesday, March 2, at her 





Detroit. 





Detroit, Mich., March 10, 1915. 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Weston 
afternoon, February 18, at 
the Detroit Opera House with Katharine Goodson, pianist, as solo- 
ist. The following program was given: “Ruy Blas,”’ overture, Men- 
delssohn ; choral and fugue, Bach-Albert; concerto for piano 
in A minor, op. 16, Grieg; “Marche Slav,” Tschaikowsky. Mme. 
Goodson played like one inspired and at the close of the concerto, 
in acknowledging the tremendous applause, she most graciously in- 


rhe fourth concert of the 


Gales, conductor, was given Thursday 


prelude, 


cluded Mr. Gales. It was the first time that the orchestra has 
played for a soloist, but its work was eminently satisfactory. The 
tone of the orchestra is improving all the time and some of the 


“Marche Slav” were thrilling. 


©¢® 


given at the 


climaxes in the 


A popular concert Arcadia, Sunday afternoon, 
In addition to the orchestral numbers of the Thurs- 
afternoon's program there were added the second movement of 
the Beethoven first symphony and the “Intermezzo No. 2,” from the 
“Jewels of the Wolf-Ferrari. A large audience listened 
appreciation and bestowed enthusiastic applause. 
ooo 

afternoon, February 26, the Central High School Audi- 
was filled with an audience of children and a generous 
sprinkling of adults who listened to a concert given by the Detroit 
Orchestra, under the auspices of the Tuesday Musicale. Mr. Gales 
made explanatory remarks, telling what an orchestra and a sym- 
phony are. He also made a few remarks about each number on the 
program, which was most interesting and seemed to be thoroughly 
appreciated and enjoyed. The concert was in the nature of an ex- 
periment and was such a success that it is hoped that other affairs 
of the same character may be given. Mr. Gales announced that the 
Friday afternoon concert was a birthday party, as it was just a year 
ago that the first concert was given. The interest in the orches- 
tra is increasing all the time, Now that the orchestra has received 
the generous gift of the library of the St. Paul Orchestra, presented 
to them by Dr. and Mrs. Addington Newman, they have a splendid 
repertoire upon which to work, while public opinion seems to prom- 
ise a glowing future. 


was 
February 21, 
day 


Madonna,” 
with 


Friday 
torium 


©o9 
the Orchestral Association at the Armory, 
evening, 16, brought the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, and Albert Spalding, violinist, solo- 
ist. The program was a veritable feast of good things and was as 


concert of 


The fifth 


Tuesday February 


follows: Suite for orchestra, op. 19, Ernest von Dohnanyi; violin 
concerto in D major, op. 61, Beethoven; dramatic symphony, “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” op. 17, part II, Berlioz; violin solos, “Andantino 


César Franck; “Scherzo Giocoso,” Albert Spalding; over- 
ture, Wagner. Dr. Kunwald, who always gives the 
impression of scholarly attainment and sincerity of purpose, was the 
recipient of repeated applause which he shared with his men, The 
playing of Albert Spalding aroused great enthusiasm, not only for 
the splendid technic displayed, but also for artistic interpretation. 
©oo 

The seventh morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale given at 

the Century Building, February 16, proved most interesting. Thelma 


Quietoso,” 


““Meistersinger,” 


Newell, violinist, of Ann Arbor, was the guest of the club and 
played “Scenes de la Csarda,” No. 4, op. 32, Hubay. She is a 
young player of marked ability. The paper of the morning was 


read by Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens; Alma L’Hommedieu sang “L’In- 
sana parola,” from “Aida”; Elizabeth Bennett, contralto, sang four 
songs from the “Odes of Confucius”; Frances Allitsen and Georgia 
Richardson Baskerville played the concerto in B flat minor, Tschai- 


kowsky, Cragg at the second piano. 


©o?¢ 

Tuesday evening, February 23, Guy Bevier Williams, head of the 
piano department of the Detroit Irstitute of Musical Art, gave a re- 
cital at the Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, Institute Building. 
fhe program was as follows: Sonata, op. 38, Chopin; “Theme and 
19, No. 6, Tschaikowsky; “L’ Alouette,” Glinka-Bala- 
Scriabine; “Serenaue,” Borodin; 
sharp minor and G minor, Rachmani- 


with Mrs, 


Variations,” op. 
kirew; nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, 


*Polichinelle,” preludes in C 


voff; “Jugglery,’ op. 52, “Waves” etude de concert, Moszkowski; 
etude on false notes, barcarolle in A minor, etude staccato caprice, 
Rubinstein. Jenxite M. Sropparp. 


* soloist, 


Houston. 
Houston, Tex., March 4, 1915. 

On the evening of February 16 the Treble Clef Club gave a novel 
concert, the works used being by Texas composers. The members of 
the club were heard to good advantage in each of the numbers. 
Each composer directed his or her particular compositions. The 
works with their composers were as follows: “Beautiful Night” (Huff- 
master), “Laughing Song,” “Her Voice” and “The First Song” 
(Julius A. Jahn, of Dallas), ‘May Song” and “Will o’ the Wisp” 
(Emma L. Simpkins), “Tf,” “Le sais tu’ and “Je t’aimais” (Frantz 
Brogniez), “‘Lullaby’”’ and “Glorious Texas Land” (Rosalie M. Grant), 
“Nightime”’ and “Fly Far Away, Oh Happy Birds” (Horace Clark), 
“My Sweet” and ‘‘Good-bye” (Horton Corbett) 

oe 

The Houston Symphony Orchestra gave its second concert of the 
season at the Majestic Theatre last evening to one of the largest 
audiences before which they have ever played. The soloist of the 
occasion was Rosetta Hirsch, a Houston girl, Her playing of the 
violin concerto in G minor by Max Bruch was an artistic gem, a 
beautiful tone quality being conspicuous at all times. Miss Hirsch 
has a very charming personality, a good bearing and a deep sense 
of artistic responsibility. At the finish of Miss Hirsch’s. number at 
least a dozen ushers, with armfuls of floral offerings waited for the 
artist to appear, which she did, and gave the “Meditation,” from 
Massenet’s “Thais.” A second encore was called for, but the little 
lady bowed her way to the exit with her sunny smile, only to enter 
again after a moment and take her place in the orchestra with the 
first violins. The symphony, No. 13, in G major, by Haydn, was the 
first number given; the second, a solo by Miss Hirsch, and the third, 
intermezzo, “Naila,” by Delibes, the fourth the “Ballet Egyptian” by 
Luigini. The entire program was very superior, and Maurice Der- 
deyn, who directed in the absence of our esteemed Mr, Blitz, is to 
be congratulated for his.efforts. He directs with a positiveness and 
a command that bring good results from his musicians, In this ca- 
pacity Mr. Derdeyn should make rapid strides on account of his 
musical ability and his interest for the work. On the whole, his 
conducting was most gratifying and the concert was a success. The 
business manager, Will Kendall, ic in a great degree responsible 
for the financial success of the Houston Symphony Orchestra. 

Emer Lennon. 





Dayton. 


Dayton, Ohio, March 12, tors. 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, con- 
ductor, and who also appeared as piano soloist in the “Emperor” 
concerto by Beethoven, gave a most brilliant concert recently, de- 
lighting a fine audience. 
oOo 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler charmed a large audience with a pro- 
gram from the piano classics on a recent occasion. Several encores 
were granted. 





®@ 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
presented a highly interesting program on February 24. Among 
other novelties, Rachmaninoff’s second symphony proved most fas- 
cinating to me, while six of MacDowell’s “Woodland Sketches,” set 
for orchestra, were generally admired. Cornelius van Vliet, cello 
gave a finished performance of the Saint-Saéns’ A minor 


concerto. 
oo 
The three above mentioned concerts were of the fifth symphony 
series presented to Duytonians by A. F. Thiele. 
ooo 
The Civic Music League Course crowded Memorial Hall with over 
3,300 auditors when Fritz Kreisler appeared. A severely classical, 
yet brilliant, program was offered. Ww. L. B 


New | Orleans. 


New Orleans, La., March 3, 1915. 

A pianistic triumph such as has not been witnessed here in many 
years was that won hy Olga Samaroff last Monday evening. The 
magnificent artist held her large audience enthralled from first to 
last, eliciting applause, which, for spontaneity, enthusiasm and in- 
sistence, established a new record for piano recitals. The Mac- 
Dowell “Eroica’’ sonata, as delivered by Mme. Samaroff, proved to 
be one of the most impressive works heard in this city. Mme. 
Samaroff demonstrated that an American artist can present the work 
of an American composer and “thril’’ an American audience; for, 
after her superb performance, she was rewarded with an ovation. 
‘he “Ride of the Valkyries,” which concluded the program, had a 
sensational effect. After her final encore the pianist was besieged 
by music lovers, who sought to express their admiration and delight. 

ee? 

Virginia Westbrook was recently heard in song recital. Mrs. 
Westbrook’s program was one of exceptional excellence. She sang 
with understanding and impressed her hearers as being a conscien- 
tious and gifted musician. Her work deserved the appreciation it 
received from her Mrs. M. B. Trezevent accompanied 
with artistic judgment, Harry Brunswick Los, 
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“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pagne 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. Fourth Street 





Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 


806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapelis 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


LEEFSON - HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON 
— } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 





ranberty Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Fin amy & Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 





Wi n | Be 30 n Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 





CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 





Connected with Mr. 





AMERICAN Charles Frohman’s 
ACADEMY Empire Theatre and 
DRAMATIC ARTS Companies 
FOUNDED IN 1844 FRANKLIN H. SARGEN1 
President 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall New York 


KEYES 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
t, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
sah St.. New York. Personal address, 600 West 
138th St. Phone 1810 Audubon. 


RICHARD FE NOTTS Baritone 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
For Concert Booking Address 
307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa, 


BURTON tenor 


R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., hesicseles mm, 


NORTH Soprano 


Management: 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., 
Western Re 

Eva Crowther, 




















MARGARET CONTRALTO 




















Chicago 
resentative: 
reat Falls, Montana 


PRMIIOZOo 





M: gement: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berkin, 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Nites. hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikise 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival. Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 
-66 East Van 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL sirerst‘thicats 


Chicago’s most attractive ball, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
dress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, (In Summy’s Music Store). Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 


:deGOURGY 


S CONTRALTO"’ 
Cc 
E 














Boston and Monte Carlo Opera Companies 
Concert and Recital 146 E. 49th St., N. Y. 








A pleasant room with 
— bath, facing 
large, open court. 


$2.50 


Per Day 


(Not one room, but one 
hundred of them.) 





CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR 
President 





Make Your Dollar Produce More 
In a New York City Hotel 


Also attractive Room without Bath for $1.50 per day. 
most moderate. 


LOCATION 
One minute from five of the largest department stores. 
Five minutes’ walk from 19 principal theatres. 
Within a block of the Fifth Avenue shopping district. 
Every line of transportation passes the door. 
Fifth Avenue Bus lines and principal surface lines. 


The Hudson Tubes across the street. 
Elevated Railroad Station 


Subway Station three minutes away. 
Grand Central Station within seven minutes. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station just one block away. 


For_convenience one could ask no more. 


600 ROOMS 

400 BATHS 

ALL BAGGAGE TRANSFERRED FREE TO AND FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
STATION. 


THE HOTEL MARTINIQUE, senc‘c'ssri's 


WALTER CHANDLER, JR. 
General Manager 


An excellent room with 


3 00 private bath, facing 
% street, Southern expo- 
sure. 
(Not one room, but 


Per Day 


eighty-seven of them.) 


The restaurant prices are 


across the street. 


THE HOTEL 


Everything new and mod- 
ern. A _ five million dollar 
hotel. Equipped to satisfy 
the most exacting taste. 


On Broadway, 7 


NEW YORK 


WALTER S. GILSON 
Vice-President 














Fastory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, ° 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
music, literature and zsthetics. 

Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


FREDERIC MARTIN 
WIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Teacher of George ary Berlin; King Clark, 
ie E Ee Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixson, Toronto; 
1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 


Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
Met. Opera House Building 
THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST IN eae 











DR. ROENTSCH 
BASSO 


Exc)asive management of 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 

Telephone 2023 Bryant 




















THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 





SOPRANO 
Address: 
2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 


T4=0n 





Mulford, Viola sillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 


maAxOmMa 











Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue F New York 
EN O 
Lambert METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 
—_—_— The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 


Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 
430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRaEMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, —. laying, er, sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced ND R CATALOGUE 
professors. Teme $10 a on QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean’ 
TWENTY-NINTH SEASON 
212 West 59th Street 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















Harmony lectures, 





Columbus 2329 New York 








MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


ISTEINWAY]| sttacon Satin 
PIANOS 
are Svonysiniare Sia “THE STRADIVARIUS 

| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . - - S HAMBURG 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York CIPAL Ww OOMS AND FACTORIEZS 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 


Warereoms:~ 5 ngiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON 


Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 





And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 








= 
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JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
| JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


+ Manufactured by : 


JEVWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























{HE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. he 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


| PIAN ° 
SOHMER & CO. i Picasa a 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 32d Street 









































SLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








